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INTRODUCTION 
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THE EIGHTH EDITION 



Except for three or four explanatory notes and a few 
verbal corrections, the body of the following essay 
remains what it was in the preceding editions. But 
I have added a summary of the argument, and 
transferred to an appendix two chapters which are 
somewhat parenthetical in character. I propose now 
to say a few words by way of introduction, in the 
hope of preventing some of the misconceptions to 
which experience has shown this presentation of my 
views to be peculiarly liable. 

I am far from thinking that these misconceptions 
are mainly due to the carelessness of the reader. 
Surveying the work after an interval of years, with 
a rested eye, I perceive in it certain peculiarities or, 
if it be preferred, errors of construction, which may 
well leave the reader more impressed — favourably or 
unfavourably — by particular arguments and episodes 
than by the ordered sequence of the whole. A well- 
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known theologian (who, by the way, has himself 
completely failed to catch my general drift) observed 
in a review, which he has since republished, that the 
book is redeemed by its digressions ; ^ and though I 
cannot be expected gratefully to accept so dubious a 
compliment, I admit that the interest of certain 
branches of the subject has occasionally betrayed 
me into giving them a relative prominence which 
the bare necessities of the general argument hardly 
seem to justify. Examples in point are the aesthetic 
discussion in the second chapter of Part I., and the 
chapter on Authority in Part III. 

I have made no attempt to correct this fault, if 
fault it be. Had I done so the book would, no doubt, 
have been a good deal altered, but I doubt whether 
it would on the whole have been altered for the 
better. It might have gained in proportion and 
balance ; but it would, perhaps, have lost whatever 
freshness and spontaneity it may ever have possessed. 
I have, therefore, contented myself with providing, 
in the argumentative summary mentioned above, a 
corrective to the too detailed treatment of certain 
portions of the work, hoping that by thus un- 
sparingly thinning out the trees I shall enable the 
most careless wayfarer to understand without diffi- 
culty the general lie of the wood. I desire, however, 
emphatically to express a (perhaps not unbiassed) 

' CathoUcUm, Boman and AngUcan, by Prinoipal Fairbairn, 
p. 384. 
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opinion that the book is something more than the ex- 
pansion of its summary, and that no extract or essence 
can really reproduce the qualities of the original 
preparation — whatever those qualities may be worth. 

To turn now from the form of the essay to its 
substance. The objection which seems most readily 
to suggest itself to my critics, is that the whole 
argument is a long endeavour to find in doubt the 
foundation of belief, to justify an excess of credulity 
by an excess of scepticism. If all creeds, whether 
scientific or theological (it is thus I am supposed to 
argue), are equally irrational, all may be equally ac- 
cepted. If there is no reason for believing anything, 
and yet something must in fact be believed, let that 
something be what we like rather than what we 
dislike. If constructive reason is demonstrably 
barren, why should we be ashamed to find content- 
ment in prejudice ? 

I am not concerned to defend a theory which, 
whatever be its merits, is by no means the one 
which the following essay is intended to advocate. 
But it may be worth while to dwell for a moment 
on the causes to which this misconception of the 
argument is probably due. The first of these, though 
by much the least important, is, I imagine, to be 
found in the avowedly tentative character of the 
scheme of thought I have endeavoured to expound. 
This scheme certainly claims, rightly or wrongly, to 
be philosophical, but it does not claim to constitute 
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a philosophy; nor do I for a moment desire to enter 
into the humblest competition with the great archi- 
tects of metaphysical systems. The world owes much 
to these remarkable men, but it does not owe them as 
yet a generally accepted theory of the knowable ; nor 
can I perceive any satisfactory indication that we 
are on the high-road to such a measure of agree- 
ment, either about the method of philosophy or its 
results, as has prevailed for two centuries in the case 
of science. Eant was of opinion that ' metaphysic, 
notwithstanding its high pretension, had ' (up to the 
publication of the ' Critique of Pure Eeason ') * been 
wandering round and round the same point without 
gaining a step.' If Kant's criterion of progress, 
namely, universal and permanent approval, is to be 
as rigorously applied to the period subsequent to 
1781 as he applied it to the preceding twenty cen- 
turies, I fear that in this respect the publication of 
his masterpiece can hardly be said to open a new 
philosophic epoch. But without fully accepting this 
pessimistic view, it is surely permitted to those who 
do not feel themselves able either to frame a fresh 
system of philosophy or to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of any old one, candidly to confess the fact, 
without thereby laying themselves open to the 
charge of being dangerous sceptics masquerading 
for some sinister purpose as defenders of the faith ! 
No doubt this unambitious procedure has its diflfi- 
culties. It carries with it, as an almost inevitable 
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corollary, the admission, not only that the provisional 
theory advocated is incomplete, but that to a certain 
extent its various parts are not entirely coherent. 
For if our ideal philosophy is, as I think it ought 
to be, a system of thought co-extensive with the 
knowable and the real, whose various elements are 
shown not only to be consistent, but to be inter- 
dependent, then it seems highly probable that any- 
thing short of this would not only be incomplete, 
but to a certain extent obscure and contradictory. 
It does not seem likely, nay, it seems almost im- 
possible, that our knowledge of what is only a 
fragment could be exact knowledge even of that 
fragment. Divorced from the context which it 
explains, and by which it is itself explained, it must 
surely present incongipiities a^d mysteries incapable 
of complete solution. To know in part must not 
merely be to know something less than the whole, 
but to know that something loosely and imperfectly. 
Now this modest estimate of the present reach 
of speculation may, no doubt, be contrasted with 
two others, both of which seem at first sight more 
in harmony with the dignity of reason. That 
dignity is, of course, not impaired by a mere admis- 
sion of ignorance. It is on all hands allowed that 
by far the largest portion of the knowable is yet 
unknovm, and, so far as mankind on this planet are 
concerned, is likely to remain so. But our ignorance 
and our correlative- knowledge may be pictured in 
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more than one way. We might, for example, con- 
ceive ourselves as in possession of a general outline 
of the knowable, though ignorant of its details — as 
understanding in a broad but thoroughly consistent 
fashion the mutual relation of its principal pro- 
vinces, though minutely acquainted with but a small 
comer of one of them. We should in that case be 
like geographers who had determined by an accurate 
triangulation the position of a few high mountain 
peaks dominating some vast continent, while avow- 
edly unable to explore its interior, to penetrate its 
forests, or navigate its streams. Their knowledge 
would thus be small ; yet in a certain sense it would 
cover the ground, it would be thoroughly coherent, 
and neither the progress of thought nor accumu- 
lating discoveries, however they might fill up its 
outlines, could seriously modify them. 

Something not much less than this has from 
time to time been claimed for the great metaphysical 
and theological systems by their disciples, perhaps 
even by their founders. And though I cannot per- 
suade myself that we have as yet reached anything 
like this breadth and sureness of vision, it is not with 
those who think otherwise that my main controversy 
has to be fought out. The vital issue lies rather 
vnth those (in this book termed Naturalists) who 
map out the world of knowledge in a very different 
fashion. Unlike the metaphysicians, they glory in 
the limitations of their system. The narrower range 
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of their vision is, they think, amply redeemed by its 
superior certitude. They admit, or rather proclaim, 
that the area of reality open to their investigation 
is small compared with that over which Metaphysics 
or Theology profess to range. But though small, 
it is admittedly accessible ; such surveys as have 
already been made of it are allowed on all hands 
to be trustworthy ; and it yields up its treasures of 
knowledge to methods of exploration which, valid 
though they be, can never, from the nature of the 
case, be employed in searching out the secrets of 
the surrounding solitudes. 

It is, I imagine, by those whose philosophy con- 
forms to this type, who are naturalistic rather than 
metaphysical, that the charge against the following 
essay of misusing sceptical methods is principally 
urged. And this is what might have been expected. 
Scepticism in the field of Theology or Metaphysic 
is too common to excite remark. Believers in 
Naturalism are sceptical about all theology and all 
metaphysics. Theologians and Metaphysicians are 
sceptical about all theology and all metaphysics but 
their own. The one subject which sceptical criticism 
usually spares is the one subject against which, 
in this essay, it is directed, namely, the cxurent 
beliefs about the world of phenomena. No wonder 
therefore that those to whom beliefs of this character 
represent the sum of all actual and all possible 
knowledge find ground of suspicion against this 
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method of conducting controversy. No wonder 
they suggest that freedom of thought when thus 
employed is in some danger of degenerating into 
licence ; that at the best it is useless, and may easily 
become harmful. 

Objections like these compel us to enquire into 
the legitimate uses of sceptical or destructive 
criticism. That it has its uses is denied by none. 
To hasten the final disintegration of dying supersti- 
tion would be one, I suppose, universally approved 
of. But there will be less agreement about its value 
when applied, as it is applied in the following pages, 
to beliefs which are neither dead nor likely to die. 
Everybody is gratified by the refutation of theories 
from which they differ ; but they are apt to receive 
. with impatience any criticism of statements on the 
truth of which (it may be) both they and the critic 
are agreed. Such questionings of the unquestion- 
able are judged not only to be superfluous, but to be 
of dubious expediency — disquieting yet unproduc- 
tive, a profitless display of more or less ingenious 
argumentation. 

Now, it may readily be acknowledged that philo- 
sophic scepticism which neither carries with it, nor 
is intended to carry with it, any practical doubt, 
finds its chief uses within the region of pure 
speculation. There it may be a valuable measure of 
the success which speculative effort has already 
attained, a needful corrective of its exaggerated pre- 
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tensions. It is at once a spur to philosophic cnriosity 
and a touchstone of philosophic work. But even 
outside the sphere of pure speculation this sceptical 
criticism has its uses — ^humbler, no doubt, yet not 
without their value. Though it provides no material 
out of which a creed can be formed, it may yet give a 
much-needed warning that the apparent stability 
of some very solid-looking beliefs cannot be shown 
to extend to their foundations. It may thus most 
wholesomely disturb a certain kind of intellectual 
dogmatism, which is often a real hindrance to free 
speculation, and so prepare the ground for construc- 
tive labours, to which directly it contributes nothing. 
This is the use to which I have endeavoured to 
put it ; and surely not without ample justification. 
How many persons are there who acquiesce in the 
limitations of the Naturalistic creed, not because it 
appeals to them as adequate — responsive and satis- 
fying to their whole nature— but because loyalty to 
reason seems to require their acceptance of it, and to 
require their acceptance of nothing else ? * Positive 
knowledge ' they are taught to believe is really 
knowledge, and is the only knowledge. All else is 
but phantasie, unverified and unverifiable — specula- 
tive ore, unminted by experience, which each man 
may arbitrarily assess at his own valuation, which 
no man can force into general circulation. Natural- 
ism, on the other hand, provides them with a system 
of beliefs which, with all its limitations, is in their 
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judgment rational, self-coneistent, sure. It may not 
give them all they ask ; but what it promises it gives ; 
and what it gives may be accepted in all security. 

Now critical scepticism is the leading remedy 
indicated for this mood of dogmatic serenity. If it 
does nothing else, it should destroy the illusion that 
Naturalism is a creed in which mankind may find 
intellectual repose. It suggests the question whether, 
after all, there is, from the point of view of disin- 
terested reason, this profound distinction between 
the beUef s which Naturalism accepts and those which 
it rejects, and, if not, whether it can be legitimate to 
suppose that the so-called * conflict between rehgion 
and science ' touches more than the fringe of the 
deeper problems with which we are really confronted 
in our endeavour to comprehend the world in which 
we live. 

I have no doubt myself how this question should 
be answered. In spite of the importunate clamour 
which this ' conflict ' has so often occasioned since the 
revival of learning, drowning at times even the 
domestic quarrelling of the Churches, the issues de- 
cided have, after all, been but secondary and unessential. 
It is true, no doubt, that high ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have seen fit from time to time to denounce the 
teaching of astronomy, or geology, or morphology, or 
anthropology, or historical criticism. It is also true 
that in the long run science is seen to be justified of all 
her children. But do not on this account let us fall into 
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the vnlgar error of supposing that these skirmishings 
decide, or help to decide, the great cause which is in 
debate between naturalism and religion. It is not so. 
The diflficulties and obscurities which beset the 
attempt to fuse into a coherent whole the living beliefs 
of men are not to be found on one side only of the 
line dividing religion from science. Naturalism is 
not the goal towards which we are being driven by 
the intellectual endeavour of the ages ; nor is any- 
thing gained either for philosophy or science by 
attempting to minimise its deficiencies. 

Some may think that in the following pages I 
have preached from this text with too persistent an 
iteration. At any rate, I seem to have given certain 
of my critics the impression that the principal, if not 
the sole, object of this work was to show that our 
beliefs concerning the material world and those con- 
cerning the spiritual world are equally poverty- 
stricken in the matter of philosophic proof, equally 
embarrassed by philosophic difficulties. This, how- 
ever, is not so; and if any think that by over- 
emphasis I have given just occasion for the suspicion, 
let them remember how deeply rooted is the prejudice 
that had to be combated, how persistently it troubles 
the conscience of the religious, how blatantly it 
triumphs in the popular literature of infidelity. 

But, of course, the dissipation of a prejudice, 
however fundamental, can at best be but an indirect 
contribution to the work of philosophic construction. 

a 
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Concede the full claims of the argument just 
referred to, it yet amounts to no more than this — 
that while it is irrational to adopt the procedure of 
Naturalism, and elevate scientific methods and 
conclusions into the test and measure of universal 
truth, it is not necessarily irrational for those who 
accept the general methods and conclusions of 
science, to accept also ethical and theological beliefs 
which cannot be reached by these methods, and 
which, it may be, harmonise but imperfectly with 
these conclusions. This is indeed no unimportant 
result : yet if the argument stopped here it might 
not be untrue, though it would assuredly be mislead- 
ing, to say that the following essay only contributed 
to belief in one department of thought, by suggest- 
ing doubt in another. But the argument does not 
stop here. The most important part has still to be 
noted — that in which an endeavour is made to show 
that science, ethics, and (in its degree) sBsthetics, are 
severally and collectively more intelligible, better 
fitted to form parts of a rational and coherent whole, 
when they are framed in a theological setting, than 
when they are framed in one which is purely 
naturalistic. 

The method of proof depends essentially upon the 
priaciple that for a creed to be truly consistent, there 
must exist a correspondence between the account it 
gives of the origin of its beliefs and the estimate it 
entertains of their value ; in other words, there must 
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be a harmony between the accepted value of results 
and the accepted theory of causes. This compressed, 
and somewhat forbidding, formula will receive ample 
illustration in succeeding chapters, but even here it 
may perhaps be expanded and elucidated with ad- 
vantage. 

What, then, is meant by the phrase ' an accepted 
value ' in (say) the case of scientific behefs ; and 
how can this be out of * harmony with their origin ' ? 
The chief ' accepted value,* the only one which we 
need here consider, is truth. And what the formula 
asserts is that no creed is really harmonious which 
sets this high value on truth, or on true beliefs, and 
at the same time holds a theory as to the ultimate 
origin of beliefs which suggests their falsity. If, 
underlying the rational apparatus by which scientific 
beliefs are formally justified, there is a wholly non- 
rational machinery by which they are in fact pro- 
duced, if we are of opinion that in the last resort 
our stock of convictions is determined by the blind 
interaction of natural forces and, so far as we know, 
by these alone, then there is a discord between one 
portion of our scheme of thought and another, 
between our estimate of values and our theory of 
origins, which may properly be described as inconsis- 
tency. 

Again, if in the sphere of sBsthetics we try to 
combine the ' accepted value ' of some great work of 
art or some moving aspect of Nature, with a theory 

a2 
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which traces our feeling for the beautiful to a blind 
accident or an irresponsible freak of fashion, a like 
collision between our estimate of worth and our 
theory of origins must inevitably occur. The 
emotions stirred in us by loveliness or grandeur 
wither in the climate produced by such a doctrine, 
and the message they seem to bring us — not, as we 
would faiQ hope, of less import because it is inarticu- 
late—becomes meaningless or trivial. 

A precisely parallel argimient may be applied 
with even greater force in the sphere of ethics. 
The ordinarily * accepted value ' of the moral 
law, of moral sentiments, of responsibility, of re- 
pentance, self-sacrifice, and high resolve, clashes 
hopelessly with any doctrine of origins which should 
trace the pedigree of ethics through the long-drawn 
developments produced by natural selection, till it 
be finally lost in some material, and therefore non- 
moral, beginning. In this case, as in the other two, 
we can only reach a consistency (relative, indeed, and 
imperfect at the best) if we assume behind, or im- 
manent in, the chain of causes cognisable by science, 
a universal Spirit shaping them to a foreseen end. 

The line of argument thus indicated is the exact 
opposite of one with which we are all very familiar. 
We are often told— and it may be properly told— 
that this or that statement is true, this or , that 
practice laudable, because it comes to us with a 
Divine sanction, or because it is in accordance with 
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Nature. In the argument on which I am insisting 
the movement of thought is reversed. Starting from 
the conception that knowledge is indeed real, that 
the moral law does indeed possess authority, it 
travels towards the conviction that the source from 
which they spring can itself be neither irrational nor 
unmoral. In the one case we infer validity from 
origin : in the other, origin from validity. 

It is of course evident that in strictness the 
' validity * from which * origin ' is thus inferred, is 
not so much the absolute validity of even the most 
widely accepted conclusion, as the valid tendency of 
the general processes out of which these conclusions 
have arisen. To base our views of the universe on 
the finality and adequacy of particular scientific 
and ethical propositions or groups of propositions, 
might well be considered hazardous. Not only is 
the secular movement of thought constantly requir- 
ing of us to restate our beliefs, but as I have shown 
in a later portion of this volume, even in those 
cases where no restatement is necessary, this is not 
because the beliefs to be expressed remain un- 
changed, but because our mode of expressing them 
is elastic. No such admission however really touches 
the essence of the argument. It is enough for my 
purpose to establish that we cannot plausibly assume 
a truthward tendency in the l^elief -forming processes, 
a growing approximation to verity in their results, 
unless we are prepared to go further, and to rest that 
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hypothesis itself on a theistic and spiritual founda- 
tion. 

On the argument thus barely and imperfectly 
outlined two further observations may perhaps be 
made. The first is that, like every other appeal 
to consistency, it is essentially an argumenfum ad 
hominem. It can only affect the man who ' accepts ' 
both the * estimate of value * and the * theory of origin.' 
On him who is unmoved by beauty, or who regards 
morality and moral sentiments as no more than a 
device for the preservation of society or the con- 
tinuation of the race, neither the SBsthetic nor the 
ethic branch of the argument can have any hold or 
purchase. For him, again, if any such there be, whose 
agnosticism requires him to cut down his creed to the 
bare acceptance of a perceiving Self and a perceived 
series of subjective states, there can be no conflict 
between the theory of origins and the accepted 
value of the consequent beliefs, since by hypothesis 
he neither has, nor could have, any theory of origins 
at all. He lives in a world of shadows related to 
each other only as events succeeding each other in 
time ; a world in which there is no room for contra- 
diction as there is no room for anything that deserves 
to be called knowledge. The man who makes pro- 
fession of such doctrines may justly be suspected of 
lying, but he is not open, in this connexion at least, 
to any charge of philosophic inconsistency. 

It may in the second place be worth noting that 
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the preceding argament is both suggested by the 
modem theory of universal development, and is (as 
I think) its necessary philosophic complement. 
Before this general point of view was reached, the 
interest taken in the causes which produced beliefs 
as distinguished from the reasons which also justify 
them, was confined to particular cases, and suggested 
as a rule by a controversial or historical motive. 
This or that doctrine was inspired {i.e. immedi- 
ately caused) by God, and therefore it was true; 
by the Devil, and therefore it was false : was due to 
the teaching of a power-loving priesthood ; was un- 
consciously suggested by self-interested motives ; was 
bom of parental influence or the subtle power of 
social surroundings — such and such like comments 
have always been sufficiently common. But until 
the theory of evolution began to govern our recon- 
struction of the past, observations like these were but 
detached and episodical notes. They represented no 
generalised or universal view as to the genesis of 
human opinions. To regard all beliefs whatever, be 
they true or false, our own or other people's, as having 
a natural history as well as a logical or philosophical 
status ; to see them not merely as conclusions, but 
as effects, conditioned, like all other effects, by a 
succession of causes stretching back into an illimit- 
able past; to recognise the fact that, so far as 
induction and observation can inform us, only a 
fraction of these causes, and those not the most 
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fnndameiitaly can be described as rational — all this is 
new. New also (at least in degree) is it to realise 
that the beginnings of morality are lost among the 
self-preserving and race-prolonging instincts which 
we share with the animal creation ; that rehgion in 
its higher forms is a development of infantine, and 
often brutal, superstitions; that in the pedigree 
of the noblest and most subtle of our emotions, are 
to be discovered primitive strains of coarsest quality. 
But though these truths are now admitted as 
truths of anthropology, I do not think their full 
philosophical consequences have yet been properly 
worked out. Their true bearing on the theory of scien- 
tific belief seems scarcely to have been recognised. 
In the domain of religious speculations there 
are many who suppose that to explain the natural 
genesis of some belief or observance, to trace its 
growth from a lower to a higher form in different 
races and widely separated countries, is in some way 
to throw it into discredit. In the sphere of Ethics 
a like suspicion has perhaps prompted the various 
attempts to construct ' intuitive ' systems of morals 
which shall owe nothing to historical development 
and psychological causation. I cannot believe that 
that this is philosophically to be defended. No- 
thing, and least of all what most we value, has come 
to us ready made from Heaven. Yet if we are 
still to value it, the modem conception of its natural 
growth requires us more than ever to believe that 
from Heaven in the last resort it comes. 
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There is one more point on which I desire to 
throw light before bringing this Introduction to a 
close, one other class of objector whom, if possible, 
I should wish to conciUate. To these critics it may 
seem that, whatever be the value of the argumenta- 
tive scheme herein set forth, it does not even pretend 
to give them that for which they have been looking. 
Compared with the philosophy of which they dream, 
it appears mere tinkering. It not only suffers, on 
its own confession, from rents and gaps, imperfect 
cohesion, unsolved antinomies, but it is infected by 
the vice inherent in all apologetics — the vice of fore- 
gone conclusions. It travels towards a predestined 
end. Not content simply to follow reason where reason 
freely leads, it endeavours to cajole it into uttering 
oracles about the universe which shall do no violence 
to what are conceived to be the moral and emotional 
needs of man : a course which may be rational, but 
the rationality of which should (they think) be 
proved, but ought by no means to be assumed. 

Now a criticism like this raises a most important 
question, which, in its full generality, does not 
perhaps receive all the attention it deserves. Since 
belief necessarily precedes the theory of belief, what 
is the proper relation which theory in the making 
should bear to beliefs already made? It may at 
first seem that any serious attempt to devise a 
philosophy should be preceded not merely by a 
suspension of judgment as to the truth of all 
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pre-philosophic assumptions, but by their complete 
elimination as factors in the enquiry. From the 
nature of the case, they can as yet be no more than 
guesses, and in the eyes of philosophy a mere 
guess is as if it were not. The examination into 
what we ought to believe should therefore be wholly 
unaffected by what we do in fact believe. The 
seeker after truth should set forth on his speculative 
voyage neither committed to a predetermined course 
nor bound for any port of predilection, and it should 
seem to him a far smaller evil to lie stagnant and 
becalmed in universal doubt than to move towards 
the most attractive goal on any impulse but that of 
strictly disinterested reason. 

The policy is an attractive one ; but its immediate 
consequence would be a total and absolute sundering 
of theory and practice. In so far as he was theorist, 
the philosopher acting on these principles would, or 
should, regard himself as discredited if he believed 
anything which was not either self-evident or 
rationally involved in that which was self-evident. 
In so far as he was a citizen of the world, he could 
not live ten minutes without acting on some principle 
which still waits in vain for rational proof ; and he 
would do so, be it observed, although (on his own 
principles) there is no probability whatever that when 
he has reached the philosophic theory of which he 
is in quest, it will be in any kind of agreement with 
his pre-philosophic practice. If such a probabiUty 
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exists, it should evidently have guided him in his 
investigations, and there would be at once an end of 
the ' clean slate and disinterested reason/ 

For myself indeed I doubt whether this method 
is possible, or, if possible, likely to be fruitful. And 
I am fortified in this conviction by the reflection 
that those to whose constructive suggestions the 
world owes most have favoured a different procedure. 
They have not thus speculated in the void. In 
their search for a world-theory wherein they might 
find repose, they have been guided by some pre-con- 
eeived ideal, borrowed in its main outlines from the 
thought of their age, to which by excisions, modifi- 
cations, or additions, they have sought to give 
definiteness and a rational consistency. I do not, 
of course, suggest that they were advocates speaking 
from a brief, or that their conclusions were explicitly 
formulated before their arguments were devised. 
My meaning rather is that we must think of them 
as working over, and shaping afresh, a body of 
doctrine (empirical, ethical, metaphysical, or meta- 
physico-theological, as the case may be), which in 
the main ihej found, but did not make ; that, judged 
by their practice, they have not regarded * disinterested 
reason' as the proper instrument of philosophic 
construction; nor have they in fact disdained to 
struggle towards foreseen and wished for conclusions. 

Is this not plainly true, for example, of such men 
as Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel ? Is it 
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not confessed in the very name of the * common- 
sense * school ? Should it not be admitted even of 
thinkers whose conclusions deviate so much from 
the normal as Spinoza or Schopenhauer? I say 
nothing of the many schools of moralists who teach 
an identic morality, though on the most divergent 
grounds, nor of those who, in their endeavours to 
frame a logic of experience assume (quite rightly, in 
my opinion) that the empirical methods which we 
actually employ are those which it is their business 
if possible to justify. It is sufficiently evident that 
their example, if not their profession, amply supports 
my contention. 

This is not the place, however, to labour the 
historic point ; and it is the less necessary because 
I think the reader will probably agree with me that, 
in its complete and consistent purity, this method of 
* disinterested reason ' never has been, and probably 
never will be, employed. What has been, and 
constantly is, employed, is a partial and bastard 
adaptation of it — an adaptation under which * dis- 
interested reason,' or what passes for such, is only 
exercised for purposes of destructive criticism, in 
arbitrarily selected portions of the total area of 
belief. On this subject, however, the reader en- 
dowed with sufficient patience will hear much in 
the sequel. For the present it is only necessary 
to state, by way of contrast, what I conceive 
to be the mode in which philosophy can most 
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profitably order its course in the presence of those 
living beliefs which precede it in order of time, 
though not in order of logic. 

In my view, then, it should do avowedly, and 
with open eyes, what in fact it has constantly 
done, though silently and with hesitation. It should 
provisionally assume, not of course that the general 
body of our beliefs are in conformity with reality, 
but that they represent a stage in the movement 
towards such conformity ; that in particular the 
great presuppositions (such as, for example, the 
imif ormity of Nature or the existence of a persistent 
reality capable of being experienced by us but inde- 
pendent of our experience) which form as it were the 
essential skeleton of our working creed, should be 
regarded as matters which it is our business, if 
possible, rationally to establish, but not necessarily 
our business to ignore until such time as our efforts 
shall have succeeded. 

No doubt this method assumes a kind of 
harmony between the knowing Self and the reality 
to be known, which seems only plausible if both 
are part of a common design ; while again, if such a 
design is to be accepted at all, it can hardly be con- 
fined to the Self as knowing subject, but must 
embrace other and not less notable aspects of our 
complex personality.* I may observe that this, and 

* It might at first Boem as if this postulated harmony might be 
due not to design, bat to the material universe having, in the process of 
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no more than this, is the doctrine of 'needs' to 
which, as expounded in the following pages,' serious 
objection has been taken by a certain nnmber of my 
critics. 

We have thus again reached the point of view to 
which, by a slightly different route, we had already 
travelled. Whether, taking as our point of de- 
parture beliefs as they are, we look for the setting 
which shall bind them into the most coherent whole ; 
or whether, in searching out what they ought to 
be, we ask in what direction we had best start our 
explorations, we seem equally moved towaxds the 
hypothesis of a Spiritual origin common to the 
knower and the known. 

Now it will be observed that in both cases the 
creed aimed at is an inclusive one. There is, I 
mean, an admitted desire that no great department 
of knowledge (real or supposed) in which there are 
living and effective beliefs, shall be excluded from 
the final co-ordination. But inasmuch as this final 
co-ordination has not been reached, has indeed, as 
we fear, been scarcely approached, we axe not only 

development, somehow evolved a mind, or rather a multitude of 
minds, in this kind of correspondence with itself. The inadequacy 
of such a theory is shown in a later chapter of this volume. But it 
may be here observed that it is not very satisfactory to assume, even 
provisionally, the truth of a full-fledged and very complex scientific 
theory at the starting point of an investigation into the proof of the 
fundamental principles on which that theory, and other empirical 
doctrines, ultimately depend. 
> See below pp. 249-266. 
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compelled in our gropings after a philosophy to 
accept guidance from beliefs which as yet possess no 
rational warranty, but to tolerate some which it 
seems impossible at present to harmonise. 

This seems a hard saying, and it inevitably 
suggests the question whether happier results might 
not be obtained by abandoning the attempt at com- 
prehension, and boldly expunging a number of the 
conflicting opioions sufficient to secure immediate 
consistency. 

I am not aware, however, that any operation of 
this kind has so far been attended with the smallest 
success, nor does it seem very easy to justify it in 
the name of reason, unless on examination it turns 
out that the opinions retained have a better claim 
to reasonable acceptance than their rivals, a con- 
tingency more remote than is often supposed. 
Even from the purely empirical point of view, a 
consideration of the natural history of knowledge, 
or what is accepted as knowledge, gives fair warn- 
ing that this procedure (were it indeed practicable) 
would not be without its dangers. For know- 
ledge does not grow merely by the addition of 
new discoveries: nor is it purified merely by the 
subtraction of detected errors. Truth and falsehood 
are often too intimately combined to be dissoci- 
ated by any simple method of filtration. It is 
by a subtler process that new verities, while in- 
creasing the sum of our beliefs, act even more 
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effectively as a kind of ferment, impressing on 
those that ahready exist a novel and previously 
unsuspected character ; just as a fresh touch of 
colour added to a picture, though it immediately 
affects but one comer of the canvas, may yet change 
the whole from unlikeness to likeness, from confusion 
to significance. 

Now if this be a faithful representation of what 
actually occurs, it seems plain that to amputate 
important departments of belief in order to free 
what remains from any trace of incoherence, might, 
even if it succeeded, be to hinder, not to promote, 
the cause of truth. Nothing, indeed, which is inco- 
herent can be true. But though it cannot be true, 
it may not only contain much truth, but may contain 
more than any system in which both the true and 
the false are abandoned in the premature and, at this 
stage of development, hopeless endeavour after, a 
creed which, veithin however narrow limits, shall 
be perfectly clear and self-consistent. Most half- 
truths are half- errors ; but who is there who would 
refrain from grasping the half-truth although he 
could not obtain it at a less cost than that of taking 
the half-error with it ? 

There are those who would accept the historical 
application of this doctrine, who would admit that 
logical laxity had often in fact been of service to 
intellectual progress, but would altogether deny the 
propriety of admitting that such a theory could have 
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any practical bearing on their own case. They would 
draw a distinction between a detected and an 
undetected incoherence. The unconscions acquies* 
cence in the latter may happen to aid the cause 
of knowledge : the conscious acquiescence in the 
former must be a sin against reason. I do not 
think the distinction will hold. Our business is to 
reach as much truth as we can ; and neither 
observation nor reflection ^ give any countenance to 
the notion that this end will best be attained by turning 
the merely critical understanding into the undisputed 
arbiter in all matters of belief. Its importance for 
the clarification of knowledge cannot indeed be 
exaggerated. As a commentator it should be above 
control. As cross-examiner its rights should be 
unlimited. But it cannot arrogate to itself the 
duties of a final court of appeal. Should it, for 
example, show, as I think it does, that neither the 
common-sense views of ordinary men, nor the 
modification of these on which science proceeds, nor 
the elaborated systems of metaphysics, are more 
than temporary resting-places, seen to be insecure 
almost as soon as they are occupied, yet we must 
still hold them to be stages on a journey towards 
something better than a futile scepticism which, 
were it possible in practice, would be ruinous alike to 
every form of conviction, whether scientific, ethical, 

* See this Introdnotion, ante, p. xi. 
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or religious. When that journey is accomplished, 
but only then, can we hope that all difficulties will 
be smoothed away, all anomalies be reconciled, and 
the certainty and rational interdependence of all its 
parts made manifest in the transparent Whole of 
Knowledge. 

I have now endeavoured to present in isolation, and 
with all the lucidity consistent with brevity, the funda- 
mental ideas which underlie the various discussions 
contained in the following Essay. For their develop- 
ment and illustration I must of course refer to the 
work itself ; and it may well happen that this prelim- 
inary treatment of them will not greatly predispose 
some of my readers in their favour. But however 
this may be, I would fain hope that, whether they 
be approved or disapproved, they cannot, after what 
has been said, any longer be easily misunderstood. 

WHimNaEBAXB, 1901. 
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Pabt II., Chapter II., of the following Essay ap- 
peared in 1893 in the October number of * Mind.' 
Part I., Chapter I., was delivered as a Lecture to 
the Ethical Society of Cambridge in the spring of 
1893, and subsequently appeared in the July 
number of the 'International Journal of Ethics* 
in the present year. Though published separately, 
both these chapters were originally written for the 
present volume. The references to 'Philosophic 
Doubt ' which' occm: from time to time in the Notes 
especially at the beginning of Part II., are to the 
only edition of that book which has as yet been 
pubUshed. It is now out of print, and copies are 
not easy to procure ; but if I have time to prepare 
a new edition, care will be taken to prevent any 
confusion which might arise from a different num- 
bering of the chapters. 

I desire to acknowledge the kindness of those 
who have read through the proof-sheets of these 
Notes and made suggestions upon them. This 
somewhat ungrateful labour was xmdertaken by my 
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friends, the Rev. E. S. Talbot, Professor Andrew 
Seth, the Bev. James Bobertson, and last, but very 
far from least, my brother, Mr. G. W. Balfour, M.P., 
and my brother-in-law. Professor Henry Sidgwick. 
None of these gentlemen are, of course, in any way 
responsible for the views herein advocated, with 
which some of them, indeed, by no means agree. I 
am the more beholden to them for the assistance 
they have been good enough to render me. 

A. J. B, 

WHiTTiNaEHAMB : SepUfmber 1894. 
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As its title imports, the following Essay is intended 
to serve as an Introduction to the Study of Theology. 
The word ' Introduction/ however, is ambiguous ; 
and in order that the reader may be as little disap- 
pointed as possible with the contents of the book, 
the sense in which I here use it must be first 
explained. Sometimes, by an Introduction to a 
subject is meant a brief survey of its leading prin- 
ciples — a first initiation, as it were, into its methods 
and results. For such a task, however, in the case 
of Theology I have no qualifications. With the 
grov^ of knowledge Theology has enlarged its 
borders until it has included subjects about which 
even the most accomplished theologian of past ages 
did not greatly concern himself. To the Patristic, 
Dogmatic, and Controversial learning which has 
always been required, the theologian of to-day must 
add knowledge at fijrst hand of the complex his- 
torical, antiquarian, and critical problems presented 
by the Old and New Testaments, and of the vast and 
daily increasing literature which has grown up around 
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them. He must have a sufficient acquaintance with 
the comparative history of religions ; and in addi- 
tion to all this, he must be competent to deal with 
those scientific and philosophical questions which 
have a more profound and permanent bearing on 
Theology even than the results of critical and 
historical scholarship. 

Whether any single individual is fully compe- 
tent either to acquire or successfully to manipulate 
so formidable an apparatus of learning, I do not 
know. But in any case I am very far indeed from 
being even among that not inconsiderable number 
who are quaUfied to put the reader in the way of 
profitably cultivating some portion of this vast and 
always increasing field of research. The following 
pages, therefore, scarcely claim to deal with the sub- 
stance of Theology at all. They are in the narrowest 
sense of the word an 'introduction' to it. They 
deal for the most part with preliminaries ; and it 
is only towards the end of the volume, where the 
Introduction begins insensibly to merge into that 
which it is designed to introduce, that purely theo- 
logical doctrines are mentioned, except by way of 
illustration. 

Although what follows might thus be fitly de- 
scribed as * Considerations preliminary to a study of 
Theology,' I do not think the subjects dealt with 
are less important on that account. For, in truth, 
the decisive battles of Theology are fought beyond 
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its frontiers. It is not over purely religions contro- 
versies that the cause of Beligion is lost or won. 
The judgments we shall form upon its special 
problems are commonly settled for us by our general 
mode of looking at the Universe ; and this again, in 
so far as it is determined by arguments at all, is 
determined by arguments of so wide a scope that 
they can seldom be claimed as more nearly con- 
cerned with Theology than with the philosophy of 
Science or of Ethics. 

My object, then, is to recommend a particular 
way of looking at the World-problems which, 
whether we like it or not, we are compelled to face. 
I wish, if I can, to lead the reader up to a point of 
view whence the small fragments of the Infinite 
Whole, of which we are able to obtain a glimpse, 
may appear to us in their true relative proportions. 
This is, therefore, no work of * Apologetics ' in the 
ordinary sense of that word. Theological doctrines 
are not taken up in turn and defended from current 
objections ; nor is there any endeavour here made 
specifically to solve the 'doubts' or allay the 
'difficulties* which id this, as in every other, age 
perplex the minds of a certain number of religious 
persons. Yet, as I think that perhaps the greater 
number of these doubts and difficulties would never 
even present themselves in that character were it 
not for a certain superficiality and one-sidedness in 
our habitual manner of considering the wider 

b2 
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problems of belief, I cannot help entertaining the 
hope that by what is here said the work of the 
Apologist proper may indirectly be furthered. 

It is a natural, if not an absolutely necessary 
consequence of this plan, that the subjects alluded 
to in the following pages are, as a rule, more secular 
than the title of the book might perhaps at first 
suggest, and also that the treatment of some of 
them has been brief even to meagreness. If the 
reader is tempted to complain of the extreme 
conciseness with which some topics of the greatest 
importance are touched on, and the apparent 
irrelevance with which others have been introduced, 
I hope he will reserve his judgment until he has 
read to the end, should his patience hold out so 
long. If he then thinks that the ' particular way of 
looking at the World-problems ' which this book is 
intended to recommend is not rendered clearer by 
any portion of what has been written, I shall be 
open to his criticism ; but not otherwise. What I 
have tried to do is not to vmte a monograph, or 
a series of monographs, upon Theology, but to 
delineate, and, if possible, to recommend, a certain 
attitude of mind ; and I hope that in carrying out 
this less ambitious scheme I have put in fev 
touches that were superfluous and left out none that 
were necessary. 

If it be asked* ' For whom is this book intended ? ' 
I answer that its intended for the general body of 
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readers interested in such subjects rather than for 
the specialist in Philosophy. I do not, of course, 
mean that I have either desired or been able to 
avoid questions which in essence are strictly 
philosophical. Such an attempt would have been 
wholly absurd. But no knowledge either of the 
history or the technicalities of Philosophy is 
assumed in the reader, nor do I believe that there is 
any train of thought here suggested which, if he 
thinks it worth his while, he will have the least 
difficulty in following. He may, and very likely 
will, find objection both to the substance of my 
arguments and their form. But I shall be dis- 
appointed if, in addition to their other deficiencies, 
he finds them unintelligible or even obscure.^ 

There is one more point to be explained before 
these prefatory remarks are brought to a conclusion. 
In order that the views here advocated may be seen 
in the highest relief, it is convenient to exhibit 
them against the background of some other and 
contrasted system of thought. What system 
shall that be? In Germany the philosophies of 
Eant and his successors may be (L know not 
whether they are) matters of such common know- 
ledge that they fittingly supply a standard of 
reference, by the aid of which the relative positions 
of other and more or less differing systems may be 

' These observations mast not be taken as applying to Part n., 
Ohapter II., which the general reader is recommended to omit. 
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conveDiently detennined. As to whether this state 
of things, if it anywhere exists, is desirable or not, I 
offer no opinion. But I am very sure that it does 
not at present exist in any English-speaking com- 
munity, and probably never will, until the ideas of 
these speculative giants are throughout rethought 
by Englishmen, and reproduced in a shape which 
ordinary Englishmen will consent to assimilate. 
Until this occurs Transcendental Idealism must 
continue to be what it is now — ^the intellectual 
possession of a small minority of philosophical 
specialists. Philosophy cannot, under existing 
conditions, become, like Science, absolutely inter- 
national. There is in matters speculative, as in 
matters poetical, a certain amount of natural 
protection for the home-producer, which commen- 
tators and translators seem unable altogether to 
overcome. 

Though, therefore, I have devoted a chapter to 
the consideration of Transcendental Idealism as 
represented in some recent English ^tings, it is 
not with overt or tacit reference to that system 
that I have arranged the material of the following 
Essay. I have, on the contrary, selected a system 
with which I am in much less sympathy, but which 
under many names numbers a formidable following, 
and is in reality the only system which ultimately 
profits by any defeats which Theology may sustain, 
or which may be counted on to flood the spaces 
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from which the tide of Beligion has receded. Ag* 
nosticism, Positivism, Empiricism, have all been 
used more or less correctly to describe this scheme 
of thought; though in the following pages, for 
reasons with which it is not necessary to trouble the 
reader, the term which I shall conmionly employ is 
Naturalism.^ But whatever the name selected, the 

[ This aentenee has greatly exoiied the wrath of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. But whether his indignation is directed against my 
description of the meaning in which the word ' Positivism ' is 
frequently used, or against that meaning itself, is not quite so dear. 
If my description is accurate, I see no reason why he should be angry 
with me ; and that it is accurate seems beyond doubt. I commend 
to Mr. Harrison's attention the following passage from John Mill's 
Tdume on * Auguste Comte and PositiTism : ' * ' The character by 
which he (Gomte) defines Positive Philosophy is the following : We 
have no knowlec^e of anything but Phenomena ; and our knowledge 
of Phenomena is relative, not absolute. . . . The laws of Phenomena 
are all we know respecting them. Their essential nature and their 
ultimate causes, either efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable 
tons.' 

MUl's account of the * character by which Comte defines Positive 
Philosophy ' (which, as the reader will see, is almost identical with 
my account of Naturalism) may, in Mr. Harrison's elegant 
aaguage,t be a ' coagulated clot of confusions and mis-statements,' 
but passages of a like import (which could easily be multiplied) fully 
account for the use of the term * Positivism ' to which I have referred 
n the text. ' Positivism,' says Mr. Harrison, * is the religion of 
humanity resting on tibie philosophy of human nature.' J Very 
possibly ; but if so, Positivism as described by Mr. Harrison is a 
strangdy different thing from * Positive Philosophy ' as described by 
John Mill ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that these words are 
sometimes employed in a manner displeasing to the religious sect of 
which Mr. Harrison is so distinguished a member. This, however, is 
no fault of mine. 

Let me add that Mr. Harrison's ill humour may in part be due to 

* P. 6, ed. 1866. f FoHHvut Bmfiew, No. 29, p. 79. 

} PimHvUt Betfiew for May 1895, p. 79 
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thing itself is sufficiently easy to describe. For its 
leading doctrines are that we may know 'pheno- 
mena ' ^ and the laws by which they are connected, 
bnt nothing more. * More ' there may or may not 
be ; but if it exists we can never apprehend it : and 
whatever the World may be * in its reahty ' (sup- 
posing such an expression to be otherwise than 
meaningless), the World for us, the World with 
which alone we are concerned, or of which alone we 
can have any cognisance, is that World which is 

his sappoaing that I regard PositiTists as being ipso facto materialists. 
I need not say to the attentive reader of the following essay that I do 
nothing of the sort.] 

' I feel that explanation, and perhaps apology, is dae for this use 
of the word ' phenomena.' In its proper sense the term implies, I 
suppose, that which appears, as distinguished from something, pre- 
sumably more real, whioh does not appear, I neither use it as eany- 
ing this metaphysical implication, nor do I restrict it to things which 
appear, or even to things which could appear to beings endowed with 
senses like ours. The ether, for instance, though it is impossible that 
we should ever know it except by its effects, I should call a pheno- 
menon. The coagulation of nebular meteors into suns and planets I 
should call a phenomenon, though nobody may have existed to whom 
it could appear. Boughly speaking, things and events, the general 
subject-matter of Natural Science, are what I endeavour to indicate by 
a term for which, as thus used, there is, unfortunately, no substitule, 
however little the meaning which I give to it can be etymologically 
justified. 

WhUe I am on the subject of definitions, it may be as well to say 
that, generally speaking, I distinguish between Philosophy and Meta- 
physics. To Philosophy I give an ^nstemologicdl significance. I 
regard it as the systematic exposition of our grounds of knowledge. 
Thus, the philosophy of Beliglon or the philosophy of Science would 
mean the theoretic justification of our theological or scientific beliefs 
By Metaphysics, on the other hand, I usually mean the knowledge 
that we have, or suppose ourselves to have, respecting realities which 
are not phenomenal, e,g. Qod, and the Soul. 
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revealed to us through perception, internal and ex- 
ternal, and which is the subject-matter of the Natural 
Sciences. Here, and here only, are we on firm ground. 
Here, and here only, can we discover anjrthing which 
deserves to be described as Knowledge. Here, and 
here only, may we profitably exercise our reason or 
gather the fruits of Wisdom. 

Such, in rough outline, is Naturalism. My first 
task will be the preparatory one of examining 
certain of its consequences in various departments 
of human thought and emotion ; and to this in the 
next four chapters I proceed to devote myself. 
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CHAPTEE I 

HATUBAIilSM AND ETHICS 



The two subjects on which the professors of every 
creed, theological and anti-theological, seem least 
anxious to differ, are the general substance of th < 
Moral Law, and the character of the sentiments with 
which it should be regarded. That it is worthy of 
all reverence ; that it demands our ungrudging sub- 
mission ; and that we owe it not merely obedience, 
but love — these are commonplaces which the 
preachers of all schools vie with each other in pro- 
claiming. And they are certainly right. Morality 
is more than a bare code of laws, than a catalogue 
raisorm6 of things to be done or left undone. Were 
it otherwise, we must change something more impor- 
tant than the mere customary language of exhorta- 
tion. The old ideals of the world would have to be i 
uprooted, and no new ones could spring up and 
flourish in their stead ; the very soil on which they 
grew would be sterilised, and the phrases in which 
all that has hitherto been regarded as best and noblest 
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in human life has been expressed, nay, the words 
' best ' and ' noblest ' themselves, would become as 
foolish and unmeaning as the incantation of a for- 
gotten superstition. 

This unanimity, familiar though it be, is surely 
very remarkable. And it is the more remarkable 
because the unanimity prevails only as to conclu- 
sions, and is accompanied by the widest divergence 
of opinion with regard to the premises on which 
these conclusions are supposed to be founded. No- 
thing but habit could blind us to the strangeness of 
the fact that the man who believes that morality is 
based on a priori principles, and the man who believes 
it to be based on the commands of God, the trans- 
cendentalist, the theologian, the mystic, and the 
evolutionist, should be pretty well at one both as to 
what morality teaches, and as to the sentiments with 
which its teaching should be regarded. 

It is not my business in this place to examine the 
Philosophy of Morals, or to find an answer to the 
charge which this suspicious harmony of opinion 
among various schools of moralists appears to 
suggest, namely, that in their speculations they have 
taken current morality for granted, and have squared 
their proofs to their conclusions, and not their con- 
clusions to their proofs. I desire now rather to 
direct the reader's attention to certain questions 
relating to the origin of ethicftl nystems, not to their 
justification ; to the natural history of morals, not to 
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its philosophy; to the place which the moral law 
occupies in the general chain of causes and effects, 
not to the nature of its claim on the unquestioning 
obedience of mankind. I am aware, of course, that 
many persons have been, and are, of opinion that 
these two sets of questions are not merely related, 
but identical ; that the validity of a command depends 
only on the source from which it springs ; and that 
in the investigation into the character and authority 
of this source consists the principal business of the 
moral philosopher. I am not concerned here to con- 
trovert this theory, though, as thus stated, I do not 
agree with it. It will be sufl&cient if I lay down two 
propositions of a much less dubious character : — (1) ^ 
That, practically, human beings being what they are, 
no moral code can be effective which does not inspire, 
in those who are asked to obey it, emotions of 
reverence; and (2) that, practically, the capacity of 
any code to excite this or any other elevated emotion 
cannot be wholly independent of the origin from 
which those who accept that code suppose it to 
emanate.^ 

Now what, according to the naturalistic creed, is 
the origin of the generally accepted, or, indeed, of 
any other possible, moral law ? What position does 

1 These are statementB, it will be noted, not relating to ethics 
proper. They have nothing to do either with the contents of the 
moral law or with its validity; and if we are to class them as be- 
longing to any special department of knowledge at all, it is to psy- 
chology or an^opology that they should in strictness be assigned. 
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it occupy in the great web of interdependent pheno- 
mena by which the knowable 'Whole' is on this 
hypothesis constituted ? The answer is plain. As 
life is but a petty episode in the history of the 
universe ; as feeling is an attribute of only a frac- 
tion of things that live, so moral sentiments and the 
apprehension of moral rules are found in but an 
insignificant minority of things that feel. They are 
not, so to speak, among the necessities of Nature ; no 
great spaces are marked out for their accommodation ; 

I were they to vanish to-morrow, the great machine 
would move on with no noticeable variation; the 
sum of realities would not suffer sensible diminution ; 
the organic world itself would scarcely mark the 
change. A few highly developed mammals, and 
chiefest among these man, would lose instincts and 
beliefs which have proved of considerable value in 
the struggle for existence, if not between individuals, 

: at least between tribes and species. But put it at 
the highest, we can say no more than that there 
would be a great diminution of human happiness, 
that civilisation would become difficult or impossible, 
and that the * higher ' races might even succumb and 
disappear. 

These are considerations which to the * higher ' 
races themselves may seem not unimportant, how- 
ever trifling to the universe at large. But let it be 
noted that every one of these propositions can be 
asserted with equal or greater assurance of all the 
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bodily appetites, and of many of the vnlgarest forms 
of desire and ambition. On most of the processes, 
indeed, by which consciousness and life are main- 
tained in the individual and perpetuated in the race 
we are never consulted ; of their intimate character 
we are for the most part totally ignorant, and no one 
is in any case asked to consider them with any other 
emotion than that of enlightened curiosity. But in | 
the few and simple instances in which our co-opera- | 
tion is required, it is obtained through the stimulus ' 
supplied by appetite and disgust, pleasure and pain, { 
instinct, reason, and morality ; and it is hard to see, 
on the naturalistic hypothesis, whence any one of 
these various natural agents is to derive a dignity or 
a consideration not shared by all the others, why | 
morality should be put above appetite, or reason - 
above pleasure. 

It may, perhaps, be repUed that the sentiments 
with which we choose to regard any set of actions or 
motives do not require special justification; that 
there is no disputing about this any more than about 
other questions of ' taste,' and that, as a matter of 
fact, the persons who take a strictly naturalistic view 
of man and of the universe are often the loudest 
and not the least sincere in the homage they pay to 
the * majesty of the moral law.' This is, no doubt, 
perfectly true ; but it does not meet the real diffi- 
culty. I am not contending that sentiments of the 
kind referred to may not be, and are not, frequently 
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entertained by perBons of all shades of philosophical 
or theological opinion. My point is, that in the case ^ 
of those holding the naturalistic creed the sentiments I 
and the creed are antagonistic ; and that the more J 
clearly the creed is grasped, the more thoroughly 
the intellect is saturated with its essential teaching, 
the more certain are the sentiments thus violently 
and unnaturally associated with it, to languish or to ; 
die. 

For not only does there seem to be no ground, 
from the point of view of biology, for drawing a 
distinction in favour of any of the processes, physio- 
logical or psychological, by which the individual or 
the race is benefited; not only are we bound to 
consider the coarsest appetites, the most calculating 
selfishness, and the most devoted heroism, as all 
sprung from analogous causes and all evolved for 
similar objects, but we can hardly doubt that the 
august sentiments which cling to the ideas of duty 
and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of 
Nature to trick us into the performance of altruistic 
actions.^ The working ant expends its life in 
labouring, with more than maternal devotion, for a 
progeny not its own, and, so far as the race of ants 
is concerned, doubtless it does well. Instinct, the 
inherited impulse to follow a certain course with no 

1 It is Boarcely neoessary to state that by this phrase I do not 
wish to suggest that Biology neoessarily is teleologioal. Natnraliain 
of course cannot be. 
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developed consciousness of its final goal, is here the 
instrument selected by Nature to attain her ends. 
But in the case of man, more flexible if less certain 
methods have to be employed. Does conscience, 
in bidding us to do or to refrain, speak with an 
authority from which there seems no appeal ? Does 
our blood tingle at the narrative of some great 
deed? Do courage and self -surrender extort our 
passionate sympathy, and invite, however vainly, 
our halting imitation? Does that which is noble 
attract even the least noble, and that which is 
base repel even the basest ? Nay, have the words 
' noble ' and ' base ' a meaning for us at all ? If so, 
it is from no essential and immutable quality in the 
deeds themselves. It is because, in the struggle for 
existence, the altruistic virtues are an advantage to 
the family, the tribe, or the nation, but not always 
an advantage to the individual ; it is because man 
comes into the world richly endowed with the 
inheritance of self -regarding instincts and appetites 
required by his animal progenitors, but poor indeed 
in any inbred inclination to the unselfishness neces- 
sary to the well-being of the society in which he 
lives ; it is because in no other way can the original 
impulses be displaced by those of late growth to the 
degree required by public utility, that Nature, in- 
different to our happiness, indifferent to our morals, 
but sedulous of our survival, commends disinterested 
virtue to our practice by decking it out in all the 

2 
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splendour which the specifically ethical sentiments 
alone are capable of supplying. Could we imagine 
the chronological order of the evolutionary process 
reversed : if courage and abnegation had been the 
qualities first needed, earliest developed, and there- 
fore most deeply rooted in the ancestral organism ; 
while selfishness, cowardice, greediness, and lusl 
represented impulses required only at a later stag( 
of physical and intellectual development, doubtless V 
we should find the ' elevated ' emotions which now 
crystallise round the first set of attributes transferred^ 
without alteration or amendment to the second ; the 
preacher would expend his eloquence in warning us 
against excessive indulgence in deeds of self-inmiola- 
tion, to which, like the ' worker ' ant, we should be 
driven by inherited instinct, and in exhorting us to 
the performance of actions and the cultivation of 
habits from which we now, unfortunately, find it 
only too difficult to abstain. 

Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law 
to the starry heavens, and found them both sublime. 
It would, on the naturalistic hypothesis, be more 
appropriate to compare it to the protective blotches 
on the beetle's back, and to find them both ingenious. 
But how on this view is the * beauty of holiness ' to 
retain its lustre in the minds of those who know so 
much of its pedigree ? In despite of theories, man- 
kind — even instructed mankind — may, indeed, long 
preserve uninjured sentiments which they have 
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learned in their most impressionable years from 
those they love best ; but if, while they are being 
taught the supremacy of conscience and the austere 
majesty of duty, they are also to be taught that 
these sentiments and beliefs are merely samples of 
the complicated contrivances, many of them mean 
and many of them disgusting, wrought into the 
physical or into the social organism by the shaping 
forces of selection and elimination, assuredly much 
of the efficacy of these moral lessons will be de- 
stroyed, and the contradiction between ethical senti- ! 
ment and naturalistic theory will remain intrusive 1 
and perplexing, a constant stumbling-block to those 
who endeavour to combine in one harmonious creed 
the bare explanations of Biology and the lofty claims 
of Ethics.^ 

> It may perhaps be thonght that in this section I have too con- 
fidently assumed that morality, or, more strictly, the moral se'nti- 
ments (including among these the feeling of authority which attaches 
to ethical imperatives), are due to the working of natural selection. 
I have no desire to dogmatise on a subject on which it is the 
business of the biologist and anthropologist to pronounce. But it 
seems difficult to believe that natural selection should not have had 
the most important share in producing and making permanent 
things so obviously useful. If the reader prefers to take the opposite 
view, and to regard moral sentiments as * accidental,' he may do so, 
without on that account being obliged to differ from my general 
argument. He will then, of course, class moral sentiments with the 
aesthetic emotions dealt with in the next chapter. 

Of course I make no attempt to trace the causes of the variations 
on which selective action has worked, nor to distinguish between the 
moral sentiments, an inclination to or an aptitude for which has been 
bred into the physicai organism of man or some races of men, and 
those which have been wrought only into the socidl organism of the 
family, the tribe, or the State. 
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n 

Unfortunately for my reader, it is not possible 
wholly to omit from this section some references to 
the questionings which cluster round the time-worn 
debate on Determinism and Free Will; but my 
remarks will be brief, and as little tedious as may 
be. 

I have nothing here to do with the truth or un- 
truth of either of the contending theories. It is 
sufficient to remind the reader that on the natural-,, 
istic view, at least, free will is an absur dity, and that 
those who hold that view are bound to believe that 
every decision at which mankind have arrived, and 
every consequent action which they have performed, 
was implicitly determined by the quantity and dis- 
tribution of the various forms of matter and energy 
which preceded the birth of the solar system. The 
fact, no doubt, remains ^ that every individual, while 
balancing between two courses, is under the inevi- 
table impression that he is at liberty to pursue either, 
and that it depends upon 'himself' and himself 
alone, ' himself ' as distinguished from his character, 
his desires, his surroundings, and his antecedents, 
which of the offered alternatives he will elect to 
pursue. I do not know that any explanation has 
been proposed of what, on the naturalistic hypothesis, 

* At least, 80 it seems to me. There are, however, eminent 
dsychologists who differ. 
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we mnst regard as a singular illusion. I venture 
with some diffidence to suggest, as a theory pro- 
visionally adequate, perhaps, for scientific purposes, 
that the phenomenon is due to the same cause as so 
many other beneficent oddities in the organic world, 
namely, to natural selection. To an animal with no 
self-consciousness a sense of freedom would evidently 
be unnecessary, if not, indeed, absolutely unmeaning. 
But as soon as self-consciousness is developed, as 
soon as man begins to reflect, however crudely and 
imperfectly, upon himself and the world in which he 
lives, theK deliberation, volition, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility become wheels in the ordinaoy machinery 
by which species-preserving actions are produced; 
and as these psychological states would be weakened 
or neutralised if they were accompanied by the im- 
mediate consciousness that they were as rigidly de 
termined by their antecedents as any other effects by 
any other causes, benevolent Nature steps in, and by 
a process of selective slaughter makes the conscious- 
ness in such circumstances practically impossible. 
The spectacle of all mankind suffering under the 
delusion that in their decision they are free, when, 
as a matter of fact, they are nothing of the kind, 
must certainly appear extremely ludicrous to any 
superior observer, were it possible to conceive, on 
the naturalistic hypothesis, that such observers 
should exist; and the comedy could not be other- 
wise than greatly relieved and heightened by the 
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performances of the small sect of philosophers who, 
knowing perfectly as an abstract truth that freedom 
is an absurdity, yet in moments of balance and de- 
liberation invariably conceive themselves to possess 
it, just as if they were savages or ideahsts. 

The roots of a superstition so ineradicable must 
lie deep in the groundwork of our inherited organism, 
and must, if not now, at least in the first beginning 
of self-consciousness, have been essential to the 
welfare of the race which entertained it. Tet it 
may, perhaps, be thought that this requires us to 
attribute to the dawn of intelligence ideas which are 
notoriously of late development; and that as the 
primitive man knew nothing of ' invariable sequences ' 
or ' universal causation,' he could in nowise be em- 
bs^rrassed in the struggle for existence by recognising 
that he and his proceedings were as absolutely deter- 
mined by their antecedents as sticks and stones. It 
is, of course, true that in any formal or philosophical 
shape such ideas would be as remote from the in- 
telligence of the savage as the differential calculus. 
But it can, nevertheless, hardly be denied that, in 
some shape or other, there must be implicitly present 
to his consciousness the sense of freedom, since his 
fetichism largely consists in attributing to inanimate 
objects the spontaneity which he finds in himself ; 
and it seems equally certain that the sense, I will 
not say of constraint, but of inevitableness, would be 
as embarrassing to a savage in the act of choice as 
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it would to his more cultivated descendant, and 
would be not less productive of that moral im- 
poverishment which, as I proceed briefly to point 
out. Determinism is calculated to produce.^ 

* It BeemB to be regarded as quite Edmple and natural that this 
attribution of human spontaneity to inanimate objects should be the 
first stage in the interpretation of the external world, and that it 
should be only after the uniformity of material Nature had been con- 
olusiyely established by long and Laborious experience that the same 
principles were applied to the inner experience of man himself. But, 
in truth, unless man in the very earliest stages of his development 
had believed himself to be ^e, precisely the opposite order of dis- 
covery might have been anticipated. Even now our means of ex- 
ternal investigation are so imperfect that it is rather a stretch of 
language to say that the theory of uniformity is in accordance with 
experience, much less that it is established by it. On the contrary, 
the more refined are our experiments, the more elaborate are our 
precautions, the more difficult it is to obtain results absolutely identi- 
cal with each other, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. So far, 
therefore, as mere observation goes. Nature seems to be always 
aiming at a uniformity which she never quite succeeds in attaining ; 
and though it is no doubt true that the differences are due to errors 
in the observations and not to errors in Nature, this manifestly can- 
not be proved by the observations themselves, but only by a theory 
established independently of the observations, and by which these 
may be corrected and interpreted. But a man's own motives for 
acting in a particular way at a particular time are simple compared 
with the complexities of the material world, and to himself at least 
might be known (one would suppose) with reasonable certainty. 
Here, then (were it not for the inveterate illusion, old as seli- 
oonsciousness itself, that at the moment of choice no uniformity 
of antecedents need insure a uniformity of consequences), would 
have been the natural starting-point and suggestion of a theory of 
causation which, as experience ripened and knowledge grew, 
might have gradually extended itself to the universe at large. Man 
would, in fact, have had nothing more to do than to apply to the 
chaotic complex of the macrocosm the principles of rigid and 
unchanging law by which he had discovered the microcosm to be 
governed. 
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And here I am anxious to avoid any appearance of 
the exaggeration which, as I think, has sometimes 
] characterised discussions upon this subject. I admit 
/ that there is nothing in the theory of determinism 
which need modify the substance of the moral law. 
That which duty prescribes, or the ' Practical Beason ' 
recommends, is equally prescribed and recommended 
whether our actual decisions are or are not irrevoca- 
bly bound by a causal chain which reaches back in 
unbroken retrogression through a limitless past. It 
may also be admitted that no argument against good 
resolutions or virtuous endeavours can fairly be 
founded upon necessitarian doctrines. No doubt he 
who makes either good resolutions or virtuous en- 
deavours does so (on the determinist theory) because 
he could not do otherwise ; but none the less may 
these play an important part among the antecedents 
by which moral actions are ultimately produced. An 
even stronger admission may, I think, be properly 
made. There is a fatalistic temper of mind found 
in some of the greatest men of action, religious and 
irreligious, in which the sense that all that happens 
is fore-ordained does in no way weaken the energy 
of volition, but only adds a finer temper to the courage. 
It nevertheless remains the fact that the persistent 
realisation of the doctrine that voluntary decisions 
are as completely determined by external and (if you 
go far enough back) by material conditions as in- 
voluntary ones, does really conflict with the sense of 
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personal responsibility, and that with the sense of 
personal responsibility is bound up the moral will. 
Nor is this all. It may be a small matter that deter- 
minism should render it thoroughly irrational to feel 
righteous indignation at the misconduct of other 
people. It cannot be wholly without importance,' 
that it should render it equally irrational to feel 
righteous indignation at our own. Self-condemna- 
tion, repentance, remorse, and the whole train of 
cognate emotions, are really so useful for the promo- 
tion of virtue, that it is a pity to find them at a 
stroke thus deprived of aU reasonable foundation, and 
reduced, if they are to smrnve at all, to the position 
of amiable but unintelligent weaknesses. It is clear, 
moreover, that these emotions, if they are to fall, 
will not fall alone. What is to become of moral 
admiration ? The virtuous man will, indeed, continue 
to deserve and to receive admiration of a certain 
kind — the admiration, namely, which we justly accord 
to a well-made machine ; but this is a very different 
sentiment from that at present evoked by fche heroic 
or the saintly ; and it is, therefore, much to be feared 
that, at legist in the region of the higher feelings, the 
world will be no great gainer by the effective spread 
of sound naturalistic doctrine. 

No doubt this conflict between a creed which 
claims intellectual assent and emotiond which have 
their root and justification in beliefs which are 
deliberately rejected, is greatly mitigated by the 
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precious faculty which the human race enjoys of 
quietly ignoring the logical consequences of its own 
accepted theories. If the abstract reason by which 
such theories are contrived always ended in pro- 
ducing a practice corresponding to them, natural 
selection would long ago have killed off all those 
who possessed abstract reason. If a complete accord 
between practice and speculation were required of 
us, philosophers would long ago have been elimi- 
nated. Nevertheless, the persistent conflict between 
that which is thought to be true, and that which is 
felt to be noble and of good report, not only pro- 
duces a sense of moral unrest in the individual, but 
makes it impossible for us to avoid the conclusion 
that the creed which leads to such results is, some- 
how, unsuited for ' such beings as we are in such a 
world as ours.' 

Ill 

There is thus an incongruity between the senti- 
ments subservient to morahty, and the naturalistic 
account of their origin. It remains to inquire 
whether any better harmony prevails between the 
demands of the ethical imagination and what 
Naturalism tells us concerning the final goal of all 
human endeavour. 

This is plainly not a question of small or sub- 
sidiary importance, though it is one which I shall 
make no attempt to treat with anything hke com- 
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pleteness. Two only of these ethical demands is iti 
necessary, indeed, that I should here refer to : that 
which requires the ends prescribed by morality to 
be consistent ; and that which requires them to be 
adequate. Can we say that either one or the other . 
is of a kind which the naturalistic theory is able to I 
satisfy ? 

The first of these questions — that relating to 
consistency — will no doubt be dealt with in different 
ways by various schools of moralists ; but by what- 
ever path they travel, aU should arrive at a negative 
conclusion. Those who hold, as I do, that ' reason- ' 
able self-love' has a legitimate position among 
ethical ends ; that as a matter of fact it is a virtue 
wholly incompatible with what is commonly called 
selfishness ; and that society suffers not from having 
too much of it, but from having too little, will 
probably take the view that, until the world under- 
goes a very remarkable transformation, a complete < 
harmony between ' egoism ' and * altruism,' between 
the pursuit of the highest happiness for one's self 
and the highest happiness for other people, can 
never be provided by a creed which refuses to admit 
that the deeds done and the character formed in 
this life can flow over into another, and there 
permit a reconciliation and an adjustment between 
the conflicting principles which are not always 
possible here. To those, again, who hold (as I 
think, erroneously) both that the 'greatest happi- 
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ness of the greatest number' is the right end of 
action, and also that, as a matter of fact, every 
agent invariably pursues his own, a heaven and a 
hell, which should make it certain that principle 
and interest were always in agreement, would seem 
almost a necessity. Not otherwise, neither by 
education, public opinion, nor positive law, can 
there be any assured harmony produced between 
that which man must do by the constitution of his 
will, and that which he ought to do according to the 
promptings of his conscience. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that those moralists who 
are of opinion that 'altruistic' ends alone are 
worthy of being described as moral, and that man 
is not incapable of pursuing them without any 
self-regarding motives, require no future life to eke 
out their practical system. But even they would 
probably not be unwilling to admit, with the rest of 
the world, that there is something jarring to the 
moral sense in a^ comparison between the distribu- 
tion of happiness and the distribution of virtue, and 
that no better mitigation of the difficulty has yet 
been suggested than that which is provided by a 
system of 'rewards and punishments,' impossible 
in any universe constructed on strictly naturalistic 
principles. , 

With this bare indication of some of the points 
which naturally suggest themselves in connection 
with the first question suggested above, I pass on to 
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the more interesting problem raised by the second : 
that which is concerned with the emotional 
adequacy of the ends prescribed by Naturalistic 
Ethics. And in order to consider this to the best 
advantage I will assume that we are dealing with 
an ethical system which puts these ends at their 
highest ; which charges them, as it were, to the full 
with all that, on the naturalistic theory, they are 
capable of containing. Taking, then, as my text no 
narrow or egoistic scheme, I will suppose that in 
the perfection and felicity of the sentient creation 
we may find the all-inclusiye object prescribed by 
morality for human endeavour. Does this, then, or 
does it not, supply us with aU that is needed to 
satisfy our ethical imagination? Does it, or does 
it not, provide us with an ideal end, not merely big 
enough to exhaust our energies, but great enough to 
satisfy our aspirations ? 

At first sight the question may seem absurd. 
The object is admittedly worthy ; it is admittedly 
beyond our reach. The unwearied efforts of count- 
less generations, the slow accumulation of inherited 
experience, may, to those who find themselves able 
to read optimism into evolution, promise some faint 
approximation to the millennium at some far distant 
epoch. How, then, can we, whose own contribution 
to the great result must be at the best insignificant, 
at the worst nothing or worse than nothing, 
presume to think that the prescribed object is less 
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than adequate to our highest emotional reqnire- 
ments ? The reason is plain : our ideals are framed, 
not according to the measure of our performances, 
but according to the measure of our thoughts ; £Uid 
our thoughts about the world in which we live 
tend, under the influence of increasing knowledge, 
constantly to dwarf our estimate of the importance 
of man, if man be indeed, as Naturalism would have 
us believe, no more than a phenomenon among 
phenomena, a natural object among other natural 
objects. 

For what is man looked at from this point of 
view? Time was when his tribe and its fortunes 
were enough to exhaust the energies and to bound 
the imagination of the primitive sage.^ The gods' 
peculiar care, the central object of an attendant 
universe, that for which the sun shone and the dew 
fell, to which the stars in their courses ministered, 
it drew its origin in the past from divine ancestors, 
and might by divine favour be destined to an in- 
definite existence of success and triumph in the 
future. These ideas represent no early or rudi- 
mentary stage in the human thought, yet have we 
left them far behind. The family, the tribe, the 
nation, are no longer enough to absorb our interests. 
Man — past, present, and future — lays claim to our \ 

> The line of thoaght here is identical with that which I porsned 
in an already published essay on the Religion of Humanily. I have 
not hesitated to borrow the phraseology of that essay wherever it 
seemed convenient. 
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devotion. What, then, can we say of him ? Man, \ 
so far as natural science by itself is able to teach \ 
ns, is no longer the final cause of the universe, the 1 
Heaven-descended heir of all the ages. His very | 
existence is an accident, his story a brief and transi- 
tory episode in the life of one of the meanest of the 
planets. Of the combination of causes which first 
converted a dead organic compound into the living 
progenitors of humanity, science, indeed, as yet 
knows nothing. It is enough that from such 
beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, 
fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have 
graduaUy evolved, after infinite travail, a race with 
conscience enough to feel that it is vile, and 
intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. 
We survey the past, and see that its history is of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild 
revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. 
We sound the future, and learn that after a period, 
long compared with the individual life, but short 
indeed compared with the divisions of time open to 
our investigation, the energies of our system will 
decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the 
earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the 
race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. 
Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts 
will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in 
this obscure comer has for a brief space broken the 
contented silence of the universe, will be at rest. 

D 
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Matter will know itself no longer. 'Imperishable 
monuments' and 'immortal deeds/ death itself, 
and love stronger than death, will be as though 
they had never been. Nor will anything that is 
be better or be worse for all that the labour, genius, 
devotion, and suffering of man have striven through 
countless generations to effect. 

It is no reply to say that the stdtrtance of the 
Moral Law need suffer no change through any 
modification of our views of man's place in the 
universe. This may be true, but it is irrelevant. 
We desire, and desire most passionately when we 
are most onrBelves. to give oar eervL to that 
which is Universal, and to that which is Abiding. 
Of what moment is it, then (from this point of 
view), to be assured of the fixity of the moral law 
when it and the sentient world, where alone it has 
any significance, are alike destined to vanish utterly 
away within periods trifling beside those with which 
the geologist and the astronomer lightly deal in 
the course of their habitual speculations? No 
doubt to us ordinary men in our ordinary moments 
considerations like these may seem far off and of 
little meaning. In the hurry and bustle of every- 
day life death itself — ^the death of the individual — 
seems shadowy and unreal; how much more 
shadowy, how much less real, that remoter but 
not less certain death which must some day over- 
take the race I Yet, after all, it is in moments of 
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reflection that the worth of creeds may best be 
tested; it is through moments of reflection that 
they come into living and effectual contact with our 
active life. It cannot, therefore, be a matter to us 
of small moment that, as we learn to survey the 
material world with a wider vision, as we more 
clearly measure the true proportions which man and 
his performances bear to the ordered Whole, our 
practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed and beggared, 
tiU we may well feel inclined to ask whether so 
transitory and so unimportant an accident in the 
general scheme of things as the fortunes of the 
human race can any longer satisfy aspirations and 
emotions nourished upon beliefs in the Everlasting 
and the Divine. 
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CHAPTEB II 

NATX7BALISM AND ESTHETIC 



In the last chapter I considered the e£fects which 
Naturalism must tend to produce upon the senti- 
ments associated with Morality. I now proceed to 
consider the same question in connection with the 
sentiments known as aesthetic ; and as I assumed that 
the former class were, like other evolutionary utilities, 
in the main produced by the normal operation of 
selection, so I now assume that the latter, being (at 
least in any developed stage) quite useless for the 
preservation of the individual or species, must be 
regarded, upon the naturalistic hypothesis, as mere 
by-products of the great machinery by which organic 
life is varied and sustained. It will not, I hope, be 
supposed that I propose to offer this distinction'as a 
material contribution towards the definition either 
of ethic or of aesthetic sentiments. This is a ques- 
tion in which I am in no way interested ; and I am 
quite prepared to admit that some emotions which 
in ordinary language would be described as * moral/ 
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are useless enough to be included in the class of 
natural accidents; and also that this class may, 
indeed does, include many emotions which no one 
following common usage would characterise as 
aesthetic. The fact remains, however, that the 
capacity for every form of feeling must in the main 
either be, or not be, the direct result of selection 
and elimination ; and whereas in the first section of 
the last chapter I considered the former class, taking 
moral emotion as their type, so now I propose to 
o£fer some observations on the second class, taking 
as their type the emotions excited by the Beautiful. 
Whatever value these Notes may have will not 
necessarily be affected by any error that I may 
have made in the apportionment between the two 
divisions, and the reader may make what redistri- 
bution he thinks fit, without thereby necessarily 
invalidating the substance of the conclusions which 
I offer for his acceptance. 

I do not, however, anticipate that there will be 
any serious objection raised from the scientific side 
to the description of developed aesthetic emotion as 
* accidental,' in the sepse in which that word is here 
employed. The obstacle I have to deal with in 
conducting the argument of this chapter is of a 
different kind. My object is to indicate the conse- 
quences which flow from a purely naturalistic treat- 
ment of the theory of the Beautiful ; and I am at 
once met with the difficulty that, so far as I am 
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aware, no such treatment has ever been attempted 
on a large scale, and that the fragmentary contribu- 
tions which have been made to the subject do not 
meet with general acceptance on the part of scien- 
tific investigators themselves. To say that certain 
capacities for highly complex feeling are not the 
direct result of natural selection, and were not 
evolved to aid the race in the struggle for existence, 
may be a true, but is a purely negative account of 
the matter, and gives but little help in dealing with 
the two questions to which an answer is especially 
required : namely, What are the causes, historical, 
psychological, and physiological, which enable us to 
derive aesthetic gratification from some objects, and 
forbid us to derive it from others? and. Is there 
any fixed and permanent element in Beauty, any 
unchanging reality which we perceive in or through 
beautiful objects, and to which normal sssthetic feel- 
ings correspond ? 

Now, it is clear that on the naturalistic hypo- 
thesis the second question cannot be properly dealt 
with till some sort of answer has been given to the 
first; and the answers given to the first seem so 
unsatisfactory that they can hardly be regarded as 
even provisionally adequate. 

In order to realise the difficulties and, as I think, 
the shortcomings of existing theories on the subject^ 
let us take the case of Music— by far the most con- 
venient of the Fine Arts for our purpose, partly 
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because, unlike Architecture, it serves no very 
obvious purpose,^ and v^e are thus absolved from 
giving any opinion on the relation between beauty 
and utility; partly because, unlike Painting and 
Poetry, it has no external reference, and we are 
thus absolved from giving any opinion on the rela- 
tion between beauty and truth. Of the inestimable 
blessings which these peculiarities carry with them, 
any one may judge who has ever got bogged in the 
barren controversies concerning the Beautiful and 
the Useful, the Beal and the Ideal, which fill so 
large a space in certain classes of aesthetic literature. 
Great indeed will he feel the advantages to be of 
dealing vnth an Art whose most characteristic utter- 
ances have so little directly to do either veith utility 
or truth. 

What, then, is the cause of our delight in 
Music? It is sometimes hastily said to have 
originated in the ancestors of man through the 
action of sexual selection. This is of course impos- 
sible. Sexual selection can only work on materials 
already in existence. Like other forms of selection, 
it can improve, but it cannot create ; and the 
capacity for enjo3dng music (or noise) on the part of 
the female, and the capa ity for making it on the 
part of the male, must both have existed in a rudi- 

* I may be permitted to ignore Mr. Spencer's snggestion that the 
fnnction of music is to promote sympathy by improving oar 
modulation in speech. 
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mentary state before matrimonial preferences can 
have improved either one gift or the other. I do 
not in any case qnite understand how sexual 
selection is supposed even to improve the capacity 
for enjoyment. If the taste exist, it can no doubt 
develop the means required for its gratification ; but 
how can it improve the taste itself ? The females 
of certain species of spiders, I believe, like to see 
good dancing. Sexual selection, therefore, no doubt 
may gradually improve the dancing of the maleai- 
The females of many animals are, it seems, fond of 
particular kinds of noise. Sexual selection may 
therefore gradually furnish the male with the 
apparatus by which appropriate noises may be pro- 
duced. In both cases, however, a pre-existing taste 
is the cause of the variation, not the variation of the 
taste ; nor, except in the case of the advanced arts, 
which do not flourish at a period when those who 
successfully practise them have any advantage in 
the matrimonial struggle, does taste appear to be 
one of the necessary qualifications of the successful 
artist. Of course, if violin-playing were an impor- 
tant aid to courtship, sexual selection would tend 
to develop that musical feeling and discrimination* 
without which good violin-playing is impossible. 
But a grasshopper requires no artistic sensibility 
before it can successfully rub its wing-cases to- 
gether ; so that Nature is only concerned to provide 
the anatomical machinery by which such rubbing may 
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result in a sibilatdon gratifying to the existing 
SBSthetic sensibilities of the female, but cannot in 
any way be concerned in developing the artistic 
side of those sensibilities themselves. 

Sexual selection, therefore, however well it may 
be fitted to give an explanation of a large number of 
animal noises and of the growth of the organs by 
which they are produced, throws but little light on 
the origin and development of musical feeling, either 
in animals or men. And the other explanations I 
have seen do not seem to me much better. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Spencer's modification of Bousseau's 
theory. According to Mr. Spencer, strong emotions 
are naturally accompanied by muscular exertion, and, 
among other muscular exertions, by contractions and 
extensions of ' the muscles of the chest, abdomen, 
and vocal cords.' The resultant noises recall by 
association the emotions which gave them birth, and 
from this primordial coincidence sprang, as we are 
asked to believe, first cadenced speech, and then 
music. Now I do not desire to quarrel with the 
' primordial coincidence.' My point is, that even if 
it ever took place, it affords no explanation of any 
modem feeling for music. Grant that a particular 
emotion produced a ' contraction of the abdomen,' 
that the * contraction of the abdomen ' produced a 
sound or series of sounds, and that, through this 
association with the originating emotion, the sound 
ultimately came to have independent sesthetic value. 
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how are we advanced towards any explanation of 
the fact that qnite different sound-effects now please 
ns, and that the nearer we get to the original noises, 
the more hideous they appear? How does the 
' primordial coincidence ' account for our ancestors 
liking the tom-tom ? And how does the fact that 
our ancestors liked the tom-tom account for our 
liking the Ninth Symphony ? 

The truth is that Mr. Spencer's theory, like all 
others which endeavour to trace back the pleasure- 
giving qualities of art to some simple and original 
association, slurs over the real difficulties of the 
problem. If it is the primitive association which 
produces the pleasure-giving quality, the further this 
is left behind by the developing art, the less pleasure 
should be produced. Of course, if the art is con- 
tinually fed from other associations and different 
experiences, if fresh emotional elements are con- 
stantly added to it capable of being worn and 
weathered into the fitting soil for an aesthetic har- 
vest, in that case, no doubt, we may suppose that 
with each new development its pleasure-giving 
qualities may be enriched and multiplied. But then, 
it is to these new elements and to these new experi- 
ences, not to the ' primordial coincidence,' that we 
should mainly look for the causal explanation of our 
aesthetic feeling. In the case of music, where are 
these new elements and experiences to be found ? 
None can tell us ; few theorists even try. Indeed, 
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the procedure of those who account for music by 
searching for the primitive association which first in 
the history of man or of his ancestors conferred 
SBsthetic value upon noise, is as if one should explain 
the Amazon in its flood by pointing to the rivulet 
in the far Andes which, as the tributary most distant 
from its mouth, has the honour of being called its 
source. This may be allowed to stand as a geogra- 
phical description, but it is very inadequate as a 
physical explanation. Dry up the rivulet, and the 
huge rivet would still flow on, without abatement or 
diminution. Only its titular origin has been touched ; 
and if we would know the Amazon in its beginnings, 
and trace back the history of the vast result through 
all the complex ramifications of its contributory 
causes, each great confluent must be explored, each 
of the countless streams enumerated whose gathered 
waters sweep into the sea four thousand miles across 
the plain. 

The imperfection of this mode of procedure will 
become clear if we compare it with that adopted by 
the same school of theorists when they endeavour to 
explain the beauty of landscape. I do not mean to 
express any assent to their account of the causes 
of our feelings for scenery ; on the contrary, these 
accoimts seem to me untenable. But though unte- 
nable, they are not on the face of them inadequate. 
Natural objects — the sky and hills, woods and waters 
— are spread out before us as they were spread out 
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before our remotest ancestors, and there is no ob- 
vious absurdity (if the hereditary transmission of 
acquired qualities be granted) in conceiving them, 
through the secular experience of mankind, to be- 
come charged with associations which reappear for 
us in the vague and massive form of SBsthetic plea- 
sure. But according to all association theories of 
music, that which is charged with the raw material 
of SBsthetic pleasure is not the music we wish to 
have explained, but some primeval howl, or at best 
the unmusical variations of ordinary speech, and no 
solution whatever is offered of the paradox that the 
sounds which give musical delight have no associa- 
tions, and that the sounds which have associations 
give no musical deUght. 

It is, perhaps, partly in consequence of these or 
analogous difficulties, but mainly in consequence of 
his views on heredity, which preclude him from 
accepting any theory which involves the transmis- 
sion of acquired qualities, that Weismann gives an 
account of the musical sense which is practically 
equivalent to the denial that any explanation of the 
pleasure we derive from music is possible at all. 
For him, the faculties which enable us to appreciate 
and enjoy music were evolved for entirely different 
purposes, and it is a mere accident that, when they 
come into relation with certain combinations of 
sound, we obtain through their means aesthetic 
gratification. Mankind, no doubt, are continually 
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inyenting new musical devices, as they are con- 
tinnally inyenting new dishes. But as the second 
process implies an advance in the art of cookery, but 
no transmitted modification in the human palate, so 
the former implies musical progress, but no change 
in the innate capacities of successive generations of 
listeners.^ 

u 

This is, perhaps, a sufficiently striking example 

of the unsatisfactory condition of scientific SBsthetics, 

and may serve to show how difficult it is to find in 

the opinions of different authorities a common body 

of doctrine on which to rest the argument of this 

chapter. I should imagine, however, both from the 

speculations to which I have just briefly adverted, 

and from any others with which I am acquainted, 

that no person who is at all in sympathy with the 

naturalistic view of things would maintain that 

there anywhere exists an intrinsic and essential 

quality of beauty, independent of the feelings and the 

taste of the observer. The very nature, indeed, of 

the senses principally engaged indicates that on the 

naturalistic hypothesis they cannot, in most cases, 

refer to any external and permanent object of beauty. 

For Naturahsm (as commonly held) is deeply com- 

* I have made no aUnsion to Helmholtz's olasaio investigations, 
for these deal chiefly with the physical character of the sounds, or 
combinations of sound, which give us pleasure, but do not pretend 
fully to answer the question why they give pleasure. 
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mitted to the distinction between the primary and 
the secondary qualities of matter ; the former (exten- 
sion, solidity, and so forth) being supposed to exist 
as they are perceived, while the latter (such as 
sound and colour) are due to the action of the 
primary qualities upon the sentient organism, and 
apart from the sentient organism have no indepen- 
dent being. Every scene in Nature, therefore, and 
every work of art, whose beauty consists either 
directly or indirectly, either presentatively or repre- 
sentatively, in colour or in sound, has, and can have, 
no more permanent existence than is possessed by 
that relation between the senses and our material 
environment which gave them birth, and in the 
absence of which they perish. If we could perceive 
the succession of events which constitute a sunset 
exactly as they occur, as they are (physically, not 
metaphysically speaking) in themselves, they would, 
so far as we can guess, have no sBsthetic merit, or 
even meaning. If we could perform the same 
operation on a symphony, it would end in a like 
result. The first would be no more than a special 
agitation of the ether ; the second would be no more 
than a special agitation of the air. However much 
they might excite the curiosity of the physicist or 
the mathematician, for the artist they could no 
longer possess either interest or significance. 

It might, however, be said that the Beautiful, 
although it cannot be called permanent as compared 
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with the general framework of the external world, 
is, nevertheless, sufficiently permanent for all human 
purposes, inasmuch as it depends upon jBxed rela- 
tions between our senses and their material sur- 
roundings. Without at present stopping to dispute 
this, let us consider whether we have any right to 
suppose that even this degree of * objectivity ' can 
be claimed for the quality of beauty. In order to 
settle the question we can, on the naturalistic hypo- 
thesis, appeal, it would seem, to only one authority, 
namely, the experience of mankind. Does this, 
then, provide us with any evidence that beauty is 
more than the name for a miscellaneous flux of 
endlessly varying causes, possessing no property in 
common, except that at some place, at some time, 
and in some person, they have shown themselves 
able to evoke the kind of feeling which we choose to 
describe as SBsthetic ? 

Put thus there seems room for but one answer. 
The variations of opinion on the subject of beauty 
are notorious. Discordant pronouncements are 
made by different races, different ages, different 
individuals, the same individual at different times. 
Nor does it seem possible to devise any scheme by 
which an authoritative verdict can be extracted from 
this chaos of contradiction. An appeal, indeed, is 
sometimes made from the opinion of the vulgar to 
the decision of persons of ' trained sensibility ; ' and 
there is no doubt that, as a matter of fact, through 
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the action of those who profess to belong to this 
class, an orthodox tradition has grown np which 
may seem at first sight almost to provide some faint 
approximation to the ' objective ' standard of which 
we are in search. Yet it will be evident on con- 
sideration that it is not simply on their 'trained 
sensibility' that experts rely in forming their 
opinion. The ordinary critical estimate of a work 
of art is the result of a highly comphcated set of 
antecedents, and by no means consists in a simple 
and naked valuation of the ' SBsthetic thrill ' which 
the aforesaid work produces in the critic, now and 
here. If it were so, clearly it could not be of any 
importance to the art critic when and by whom any 
particular work of art was produced. Problems of 
age and questions of authorship would be left 
entirely to the historian, and the student of the 
beautiful would, as such, ask himself no question 
but this : How and why are my aesthetic sensibili- 
ties affected by this statue, poem, picture, as it is 
in itself ? or (to put the same thing in a form less 
open to metaphysical disputation), What would my 
feelings towards it be if I were totally ignorant of 
its date, its author, and the circumstances of its 
production ? 

As we all know, these collateral considerations are 
never in practice ignored by the critic. He is pre- 
occupied, and rightly preoccupied, by a multitude of 
questions beyond the mere valuation of the out- 
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standing amonnt of aesthetic enjojrment which, in the 
year 1892, any artistic or literary work, taken swir- 
pliciter, is, as a matter of fact, capable of producing. 
He is much concerned with its technical peculiarities. 
He is anxious to do justice to its author, to assign 
l^im his true rank among the productive geniuses of 
his age and country, to make due allowance for his 
'environment,' for the traditions in which he was 
nurtured, for the causes which make his creative 
genius embody itself in one form rather than in 
another. Never for one instant does the critic forget, 
or allow his reader to forget, that the real magnitude 
of the foreshortened object under observation must 
be estimated by the rules of historical perspective. 
Never does he omit, in dealing with the artistic legacies 
of bygone times, to take account of any long-accepted 
opinion which may exist concerning them. He 
endeavours to make himself the exponent of the 
'correct view.' His judgment is, consciously or 
unconsciously, but not, I think, wrongly, a sort of 
compromise between that which he would form if 
he drew solely from his own inner experience, and 
that which has been formed for him by the accumu- 
lated wisdom of his predecessors on the bench. He 
expounds case-made law. He is partly the creature 
and partly the creator of a critical tradition ; and we 
can easily conjecture how devious his course would 
be, were his orbit not largely controlled by the attrac- 
tion of received views, if we watch the disastrous fate 
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which so often overtakes him when he pronounces 
judgment on new works, or on works of which there 
is no estimate embodied in any Uterary creed which 
he thinks it necessary to respect. Voltaire's opinion 
of Shakespeare does not make one think less of 
Voltaire, but it throws an interesting light on the 
genesis of average critical decisions and the ncHinal 
growth of taste. 

From these considerations, which might easily be 
supplemented, it seems plain that the opinions of 
critical experts represent, not an objective standard, 
if such a thing there be, but an historical compromise. 
The agreement among them, so far as such a thing 
is to be found, is not due solely to the fact that with 
their own eyes they all see the same things, and 
therefore say the same things ; it is not wholly the 
result of a conmion experience : it arises in no 
small measure from their sympathetic endeavours 
to see as others have seen, to feel as others have 
felt, to judge as others have judged. This may be, 
and I suppose is, the fairest way of comparing the 
merits of deceased artists. But, at the same time, 
it makes it impossible for us to attach much weight 
to the assumed consensus of the ages, or to suppose 
that this, so far as it exists, impUes the reality of a 
standard independent of the varying whims and 
fancies of individual critics. In truth, however, the 
consensus of the ages, even about the greatest 
works of creative genius, is not only in part due to 
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the process of critical manafactnre indicated above, 
but its whole scope and magnitude are absurdly 
exaggerated in the phrases which pass current on 
the subject. This is not a question, be it observed, 
of aesthetic right and wrong, of good taste or bad 
taste ; it is a question of statistics. We are not 
here concerned with what the mass of mankind, 
even of educated mankind, ought to feel, but with 
what as a matter of fact they do feel, about the 
works of literature and art which they have 
inherited from the past. And I believe that every 
impartial observer will admit that, of the SBsthetic 
emotion actnaUy experienced by any generation, the 
merest fraction is due to the ' immortal ' produc- 
tions of the generations which have long preceded 
it. Their immortality is largely an immortality of 
libraries and museums; they supply material to 
critics and historians, rather than enjoyment to 
mankind ; and if it were to be maintained that one 
music-hall song gives more aesthetic pleasure in a 
night than the most exquisite compositions of 
Palestrina in a decade, I know not how the proposi- 
tion could be refuted. 

The ancient Norsemen supposed that besides 
the soul of the dead, which went to the region of 
departed spirits, there survived a ghost, haunting, 
though not for ever, the scenes of his earthly 
labours. At first vivid and almost lifelike, it 
slowly waned and faded, until at length it vanished, 

E 2 
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leaving behind it no trace or memory of its spectral 
presence amidst the throng of living men. So, it 
seems to me, is the immortality we glibly predicate 
of departed artists. If they survive at all, it is bnt 
a shadowy life they live, moving on through the 
gradations of slow decay to distant but inevitable 
death. They can no longer, as heretofore, speak 
directly to the hearts of their fellow-men, evoking 
their tears or laughter, and all the pleasures, be 
they sad or merry, of which imagination holds the 
secret. Driven from the market-place, they become 
first the companions of the student, then the victims 
of the specialist. He who would still hold familiar 
intercourse with them must train himself to pene- 
trate the veil which, in ever-thickening folds, 
conceals them from the ordinary gaze; he must 
catch the tone of a vanished society, he must move 
in a circle of alien associations, he must think in a 
language not his own. Need we, then, wonder that 
under such conditions the outfit of a critic is as 
much intellectual as emotional, or that if from off 
the complex sentiments with which they regard the 
* immortal legacies of the past ' we strip all that is 
due to interests connected with history, with bio- 
graphy, with critical analysis, with scholarship, and 
with technique, but a small modicum will, as a rule, 
remain which can with justice be attributed to pure 
SBsthetic sensibility. 
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III 

I have, howeyer, no intention of implying by the 
preceding observations that the aesthetic feelings of 
'the Yulgar' are less sophisticated than those of 
the learned. A very cnrsory examination of ' public 
taste ' and its revolutions may suffice to convince 
any one of the contrary. And, in the first place, let 
ns ask v^hy every ' public ' has a taste ? And why, 
at least in Western communities, that taste is so apt 
to alter ? Why, in other words, do communities or 
sections of communities so often feel the same thing 
at the same time, and so often feel diifferent things 
at different times ? Why is there so much unifor- 
mity, and v^hy is there so much change ? 

These questions are of great interest, although 
they have not, perhaps, met with all the attention 
they deserve. In these Notes it would not be 
fitting to attempt to deal with them at length, and 
I shall only offer observations on two points which 
seem relevant to the design of the present chapter. 

The question of Uniformity is best approached 
at the humbler end of the aesthetic scale, in connec- 
tion, not with art in its narrower and loftier sense, 
but with dress. Everybody is acquainted, either by 
observation or by personal experience, with the 
coercive force of fashion; but not everybody is 
aware what an instructive and interesting pheno- 
menon it presents. Consider the case of bonnets 
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During the same season all persons belonging, or 
aspiring to belong, to the same ' public/ if they wear 
bonnets at all, wear bonnets modelled on the same 
type. Why do they do this ? If we were asking a 
similar question, not about bonnets, but about steam- 
engines, the answer would be plain. People tend at 
the same date to use the same kind of engine for 
the same kind of purpose because it is the best 
available. They change their practice when a better 
one is invented. But as so used the words ' better ' 
and ' best ' have no application to modem dress. 
Neither efficiency nor economy, it will at once be 
admitted, supplies the grounds of choice or the 
motives tor variation. 

If, again, we were asking the question about some 
great phase of art, we should probably be told that 
the general acceptance of it by a whole generation 
was due to some important combination of historic 
causes, acting alike on artist and on public. Such 
causes no doubt exist and have existed ; but the case 
of fashion proves that uniformity is not produced 
by them alone, since it will hardly be pretended that 
there is any widely diffosed cause in the social 
environment, except the coercive operation of 
fashion itself, which should make the bonnets which 
were thought becoming in 1881 unbecoming in the 
year 1892. 

Again, we might be told that art contains essen- 
tial principles of self-development, which require one 
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prodnctive phase to succeed another by a kind of 
inner necessity, and determine not merely that there 
shall be variation, bnt what that variation shall be. 
This also may be, and is, in a certain sense, trae. 
Bnt it can hardly be supposed that we can explain 
the fashions which prevail in any year by assuming, 
not merely that the fashions of the previous years 
were foredoomed to change, but also that, in the 
nature of the case, only one change was possible, 
that, namely, which actually took place. Such a 
doctrine would be equivalent to sajdng that if all 
the bonnet- wearers were for a space deprived of any 
knowledge of each other's proceedings (all other 
things remaining the same), they would, on the re- 
sumption of their ordinary intercourse, find that they 
had all inclined towards much the same modification 
of the type of bonnet prevalent before their separa- 
tion — a conclusion which seems to me, I confess, to 
be somewhat improbable. 

It may perhaps be hazarded, as a further expla- 
nation, that this uniformity of practice is indeed a 
fact, and is really produced by a complex group of 
causes which we denominate ' fashion,' but that it is 
a uniformity oi practice alone, not of taste oi feeling y 
and has no real relation to any eesthetic proble^i 
whatever. This is a question the answer to which 
can be supplied, I apprehend, by observation alone ; 
and the answer which observation enables us to 
give seems to me quite unambiguous. If, as is 
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possible, my readers have bnt small experience in 
such matters themselves, let them examine the ex- 
periences of their acquaintance. They will find, if I 
mistake not, that by whatever means conformity to 
a particular pattern may have been brought about, 
those who conform are not, as a rule, conscious of 
coercion by an external and arbitrary authority. 
They do not act under penalty ; they yield no un- 
willing obedience. On the contrary, their admiration 
for a * well-dressed person,' qud well-dressed, is at 
least ae genuine an sBthetic approval as any they 
are in the habit of expressing for other forms of 
beauty; just as their objection to an out-worn 
fashion is based on a perfectly genuine sBsthetic 
dislike. They are repelled by the unaccustomed 
sight, as a reader of discrimination is repelled by 
turgidity or false pathos. It appears to them ugly, 
even grotesque, and they turn from it with an aver- 
sion as disinterested, as unperturbed by personal or 
' society ' considerations, as if they were critics con- 
templating the production of some pretender in the 
region of Great Art. 

In truth this tendency in matters aesthetic is only 
a particular case of a general tendency to agreement 
which plays an even more important part in other 
departments of human activity. Its operation, 
beneficent doubtless on the whole, may be traced 
through all social and political life. We owe to it 
in part that deep-lying likeness in tastes, in opinions. 
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and in habits, without which cohesion among the 
individual units of a community would be impossible, 
and which constitutes the unmoved platform on 
which we fight out our political battles. It is no 
contemptible factor among the forces by .which 
nations are created and religions disseminated and 
maintained. If is the very breath of life to sects 
and ceteries. Sometimes, no doubt, its results are 
ludicrous. Sometimes they are unfortunate. Some- 
times merely insignificant. Under which of these 
heads we should class our ever-changing uniformity 
in dress I will not take upon me to determine. It 
is sufficient for my present purpose to point out that 
the sBSthetic likings which fashion originates, how- 
ever trivial, are perfectly genuine ; and that to an 
origin similar in kind, however different in dignity 
and permanence, should be traced much of the 
characteristic quality which gives its special flavour 
to the higher artistic sentiments of each successive 
generation. 

It is, of course, true that this ' tendency to agree- 
ment,' ^ this principle of drill, cannot itself determine 

* Of oonrse the ' tendency to agreement ' is not presented to the 
reader as a simple, nndecomposable social force. It is, doubtless, 
highly complex, one of its most important elements being, I suppose, 
the instinct of uncritical imitation, which is the very basis of all 
eflectiye education. The line of thought hinted at in this paragraph 
is pursued much further in the Third Part of this Essay. 
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the objects in respect of which the agreement is to 
take place. It can do much to make every member 
of a particolar ' public ' like the same bonnet, or the 
same epic, at the same time ; but it cannot deter- 
mine what that bonnet or that epic is to be. A 
fashion, as the phrase goes, has to be ' set,' and the 
persons who set it manifestly do not follow it. 
What, then, do they follow ? We note the influences 
that move the flock. What moves the bell-wether ? 

Here again much might conveniently be learnt 
from an examination of fashion and its changes, for 
these provide us with a field of research where we 
are disturbed by no preconceived theories or incon- 
venient admirations, and where we may dissect our 
subject with the cold impartiality which befits 
scientific investigation. The reader, however, may 
think that enough has been done already by this 
method; and I shall accordingly pursue a more 
general treatment of the subject, premising that in 
the brief observations which follow no complete 
analysis of the complexity of concrete Nature is 
attempted, or is, indeed, necessary for my purpose. 

It will be convenient, in the first place, to dis- 
tinguish between the mode in which the public who 
enjoy, and the artists who produce, respectively 
promote aesthetic change. That the public are often 
weary and expectant — weary of what is provided for 
them, and expectant of some good thing to come — 
will hardly be denied. Yet I do not think they can 
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be usually credited with the conscious demand for a 
fresh artistic development. For though they often 
want some new thing, they do not often want a 
nefw hind of thing; and accordingly it commonly, 
though not invariably, happens that, when the 
new thing appears, it is welcomed at first by the 
few, and only gradually — by the force of fashion 
and otherwise — conquers the genuine admiration of 
the many. 

The artist, on the other hand, is moved in no 
small measure by a desire that his work should be 
his own, no pale reflection of another's methods 
but an expression of himself in his own language. 
He will vary for the better if he can, yet, rather than 
be conscious of repetition, he will vary for the worse ; 
for vary he must, either in substance or in form, 
unless he is to be in his own eyes, not a creator, but 
an imitator ; not an artist, but a copyist.^ 

It wiU be observed that I am not obliged to 
draw the dividing-line between originaUty and 
plagiarism ; to distLguish between the man who is 
one of a school, and the man who has done no more 
than merely catch the trick of a master. It is 
enough that the artist himself draws the distinction, 
and will never consciously allow himself to sink from 
the first category into the second. 

^ No doubt it is an eoho of this feeling that makes purchasers 
oommonly prefer a bad original to the best copy of the best original — 
a preference which in argument it would be exceedingly difficult to 
justify. 
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We have here, then, a general cause of change, 
but not a cause of change in any particular direction, 
or of any particular amount. These I believe to be 
determined in part by the relation between the 
artists and the public for whom they produce, aild in 
part by the condition of the art itself at the time the 
change occurs. As regards the first, it is conmionly 
said that the artist is the creation of his age, and 
the discovery of this fact is sometimes thought to 
be a momentous contribution made by science to the 
theory of Aesthetic evolution. The statement, how- 
ever, is unfortunately worded. The action of the 
age is, no doubt, important, but it would be more 
accurate, I imagine, to describe it as destructive 
than as creative; it does not so much produce as 
select. It is true, of course, that the influence of 
' the environment ' in moulding, developing, and 
stimulating genius within the limits of its original 
capacity is very great, and may seem, especially in 
the humbler walks of artistic production, to be all- 
powerful. But innate and original genius is not the 
creation of any age. It is a biological accident, the 
incalculable product of two sets of ancestral ten- 
dencies ; and what the age does to these biological 
accidents is not to create them, but to choose from 
them, to encourage those which are in harmony with 
its spirit, to crush out and to sterilise the rest. Its 
action is analogous to that which a plot of ground 
exercises on the seeds which fall upon it. Some 
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thrive, some languish, some die ; and the resulting 
vegetation is sharply characterised, not because few 
kinds of seed have there sown themselves, but 
because few kinds have been allowed to grow up. 
Witttout pushing the parallel too tar, it may yet 
serve to illustrate the truth that, as a stained window 
derives its character and significance from the 
absorption of a large portion of the rays which 
endeavour to pass through it, so an age is what it is, 
not only by reason of what it fosters, but as much, 
perhaps, by reason of what it destroys. We may con- 
ceive, then, that from the total but wholly unknown 
number of men of productive capacity bom in any 
generation, those whose gifts are in harmony with 
the tastes of their contemporaries will produce their 
best ; those whose gifts are wholly out of harmony 
will be extinguished, or, which is very nearly the same 
thing, will produce only for the benefit of the critics 
in succeeding generations ; while those who occupy 
an intermediate position will, indeed, produce, but 
their powers will, consciously or unconsciously, be 
warped and thwarted, and their creations fall short 
of what, under happier circumstances, they might 
have been able to achieve. 

Here, then, we have a tendency to change arising 
out of the artist's insistence on originality, and a 
limitation on change imposed by the character of the 
age in which he lives. The kind of change will be 
largely determined by the condition of the art which 
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he is practising. If it be in an early phase, full as 
yet of nndeveloped possibilities, then in all probability 
be will content himself with improving on his pre- 
decessors, without widely deviating from the lines 
they have laid down. For this is the direction of 
least resistance : here is no public taste to be formed, 
here are no great experiments to be tried, here the 
pioneer's rough work of discovery has already been 
accomplished. But if this particular fashion of art 
has culminated, and be in its decline ; if, that is to 
say, the artist feels more and more difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself through it, without saying worse 
what his predecessors have said already, then one of 
three things happens — either originality is perforce 
sought for in exaggeration ; or a new style is invented ; 
or artistic creation is abandoned and the field is 
given up to mere copyists. Which of these events 
shall happen depends, no doubt, partly on the acci- 
dent of genius, but it depends, I think, still more on 
the prevailing taste. If, as has frequently happened, 
that taste be dominated by the memory of past 
ideals; if the little public whom the big public 
follow are content with nothing that does not 
conform to certain ancient models, a period of 
artistic sterility is inevitable. But if circumstances 
be more propitious, then art continues to move ; the 
direction and character of its movement being due 
partly to the special turn of genius possessed by the 
artist who succeeds in producing a public taste in 
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harmony with his powers, and partly to the reaction 
of the taste thus created, or in process of creation, 
upon the general artistic talent of the community. 

Even, however, in those periods when the move- 
ment of art is most striking, it is dangerous to 
assume that movement implies progress, if by pro- 
gress he mecmt increase in the power to excite 
(Bsthetic emotion. It would he rash to assume this 
even as regards Music, where the movement has 
been more remarkable, more continuous, and more 
apparently progressive over a long period of time 
than in any other art whatever. In music, the 
artist's desire for originality of expression has been 
aided generation after generation by the discovery of 
new methods, new forms, new instruments. From 
the bare simplicity of the ecclesiastical chant or the 
village dance to the ordered complexity of the 
modem score, the art has passed through successive 
stages of development, in each of which genius has 
discovered devices of harmony, devices of instru- 
mentation, and devices of rhythm which would have 
been musical paradoxes to preceding generations, and 
have become musical commonplaces to the genera- 
tions that followed after. Yet, what has been the 
net gain ? Bead through the long catena of critical 
judgments, from Wagner back (if you please) to 
Plato, which every age has passed on its own per- 
formances, and you will find that to each of them 
its music has been as adequate as ours is to us. It 
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moved them not less deeply, nor did it move them 
differently ; and compositions which for us have 
lost their magic, and which we regard as at best 
but agreeable curiosities, contained for them the 
secret of all the unpictured beauties which music 
shows to her worshippers. 

Surely there is here a great paradox. The 
history of Literature and Art is tolerably well 
known to us for many hundreds of years. During 
that period Poetry and Sculpture and Painting have 
been subject to the usual mutations of fashion ; 
there have been seasons of sterility and seasons of 
plenty ; schools have arisen and decayed ; new 
nations and languages have been pressed into the 
service of Art ; old nations have fallen out of line. 
But it is not commonly supposed that at the end of 
it all we are much better off than the Greeks of the 
age of Pericles in respect of the technical dexterity 
of the artist, or of the resources which he has at his 
command. During the same period, and measured 
by the same external standard, the development of 
Music has been so great that it is not, I think, easy 
to exaggerate it. Yet, through all this vast revolu- 
tion, the position and importance of the art as 
compared vrith other arts seem, so far as I can dis- 
cover, to have suffered no sensible change. It was 
as great four hundred years before Christ as it is at 
the present moment. It was as great in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries as it 
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is in the nineteenth. How, then, can we resist the 
conclusion that this amazing musical development, 
produced by the expenditure of so much genius, has 
added little to the felicity of mankind ; unless, indeed, 
it so happens that in this particular art a steady level 
of aesthetic sensation can only be maintained by in- 
creasing doses of aesthetic stimulant. 



These somewhat desultory observations do not, 
it must be acknowledged, carry us very far towards 
that of which we are in search, namely, a theory 
of aesthetics in harmony with naturalism. Yet, on 
recapitulation, negative conclusions of some import- 
ance will, I think, be seen to follow from them. It 
is clear, for instance, that those who, like Goethe, 
long to dwell among ^permanent relations,' wher- 
ever else they may find them, will at least not find 
them in or behind the feeling of beauty. Such 
permanent relations do, indeed, exist, binding in 
their unchanging framework the various forms of 
energy and matter which make up the physical 
universe; but it is not the perception of these 
which, either in Nature or in art, stirs within us 
aesthetic emotion — else should we find our surest 
guides to beauty in an astronomical chart or a table 
of chemical equivalents, and nothing would seem to 
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ns of less esthetic significance than a symphony 
or a love-song. That which is beautifol is not the 
object as we know it to be — the vibrating molecule 
and the nndnlating ether — but the object as we 
know it not to be — glorious with qualities of colour 
or of sound. Nor can its beauty be supposed to last 
any longer than the transient reaction between it 
and our special senses, which are assuredly not per- 
manent or important elements in the consfitution of 
the world in which we live. 

But even within these narrow limits — narrow, I 
mean, compared with the wide sweep of our scien- 
tific vision — there seemed to be no ground for 
supposing that there is in Nature any standard of 
beauty to which all human tastes tend to conform, 
any beautiful objects which all normal]^ constituted 
individuals are moved to admire, any aesthetic judg- 
ments which can claim to be universal. The diver- 
gence between dilSerent tastes is, indeed, not only 
notorious, but is what we should have expected. As 
our SBsthetic feelings are not due to natural selection, 
natural selection will have no tendency to keep them 
uniform and stable. In this respect they dilSer, as 
I have said, from ethical sentiments and beliefs. 
Deviations from sound morality are injurious either 
to the individual or to the community — those who 
indulge in them are at a disadvantage in the struggle 
for existence ; hence, on the naturalistic hypothesis, 
the approximation to identity in the accepted codes 
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of different nations. But there is, fortunately, no 
natural punishment annexed to bad taste; and 
accordingly the variation between tastes has passed 
into a proverb. 

Even in those cases where some slender thread 
of similarity seemed to bind together the tastes of 
different times or different persons, further consi- 
deration showed that this was largely due to causes 
which can by no possibility be connected with any 
supposed permanent element in beauty. The agree- 
ment, for example, between critics, in so far as it 
exists, is to no small extent an agreement in state- 
ment and in analysis, rather than an agreement in 
feeling ; they have the same opinion as to the cook- 
ing of the dinner, but they by no means all eat it 
with the same relish. In few cases, indeed, do then: 
estimates of excellence correspond with the living 
facts of aesthetic emotion as shown either in them- 
selves or in anybody else. Their whole procedure, 
necessary though it may be for the comparative 
estimate of the worth of individual artists, unduly 
conceals the vast and arbitrary ^ changes by which 
the taste of one generation is divided from that of 
another. And when we turn from critical tradition 
to the aesthetic likes and dislikes of men and women ; 
when we leave the admirations which are professed 

' 'Arbitrary/ i^. not due to any oaaaes whioh point to the 
ezistenoe of objective beauty. 

r 2 
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for the emotions which are felt, we find in vast mol- 
titudes of cases that these are not connected with 
the object which happens to excite them by any 
permanent sBsthetic bond at all. Their trne deter- 
mining cause is to be sought in fashion, in that 
' tendency to agreement ' which plays so large and 
beneficent a part in social economy. Nor, in con- 
sidering the causes which produce the rise and fall 
of schools, and all the smaller^ mutations in the 
character of SBsthetic production, did we perceive 
more room for the belief that there is somewhere 
to be found a permanent element in the beautiful. 
There is no evidence that these changes constitute 
stages in any process of gradual approximation to 
an unchanging standard ; they are not bom of any 
strivings after some ideal archetype ; they do not, 
like the movements of science, bring us ever nearer 
to central and immutable truth. On the contrary, 
though schools are bom, mature, and perish, though 
ancient forms decay and new ones are continually 
devised, this restless movement is, so far as science 
can pronounce, without meaning or purpose, the 
casual product of the quest after novelty, determined 
in its course by incalculable forces, by accidents of 
genius, by accidents of public humour, involving 
change but not progress, and predestined, perhaps, 
to end universally, as at many times and in many 
places it has ended already, in a mood of barren 
acquiescence in the repetition of ancient models, the 
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very Nirvana of artistic imagination, without desire 
and without pain. 

And yet the persistent and ahnost pathetic en- 
deavours of sBsthetic theory to show that the beauti- 
ful is a necessary and unchanging element in the 
general scheme of things, if they prove nothing else, 
may at least convince us that mankind will not 
eaiy reconcile themselves to the view which the 
naturalistic theory of the world would seemingly 
compel them to accept. We feel no difficulty, per- 
haps, in admitting the full consequences of that 
theory at the lower end of the aesthetic scale, in 
the region, for instance, of bonnets and wall-papers. 
We may tolerate it even when it deals with impor- 
tant elements in the highest art, such as the sense 
of technical excellence, or sympathy with the crafts- 
man's skill. But when we look back on those too 
rare moments when feelings stirred in us by some 
beautiful object not only seem wholly to absorb us, 
but to raise us to the vision of things far above the 
ken of bodily sense or discursive reason, we cannot 
acquiesce in any attempt at explanation which con- 
fines itself to the bare enumeration of psychological 
and physiological causes and effects. We cannot 
willingly assent to a theory which makes a good 
composer only differ from a good cook in that he 
deals in more complicated relations^ moves in a 
wider circle of associations, and arouses our feel- 
ings through a different sense. However little, 
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therefore, we may be prepared to accept any par- 
ticular scheme of metaphysical aesthetics — and most 
of these appear to me to be very absurd — we must 
believe that somewhere and for some Being there 
shines an unchanging splendour of beauty, of which 
in Nature and in Art we see, each of us from our 
own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray re- 
flections, whose different aspects we cannot now 
co-ordinate, whose import we cannot fully compre- 
hend, but which at least is something other than the 
chance play of subjective sensibility or the far-off 
echo of ancestral lusts. No such mystical creed 
can, however, be squeezed out of observation and 
experiment ; Science cannot give it us ; nor can it 
be forced into any sort of consistency with the 
Naturalistic Theory of the Universe. 
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CHAPTEE III 

NATT7BALI8M AND BEASON 



Among those who accept without substantial modifi- 
cation the naturalistic theory of the universe are 
some who find a compensation for the general non- 
rationality of Nature in the fact that, after all, 
reason, human reason, is Nature's final product. 
If the world is not made by Beason, Beason is at 
all events made by the world ; and the unthinking 
interaction of causes and ejffects has at least resulted 
in a consciousness wherein that interaction may be 
reflected and understood. This is not Teleology* 
Indeed, it is a doctrine which leaves no room for 
any belief in Design. But in the minds of some 
who have but imperfectly grasped their own doctrines, 
it appears capable of partially meeting the senti- 
mental needs to which teleology gives a fuller 
satisfaction, inasmuch as reason thus finds an 
assured place in the scheme of things, and is 
enabled, after the fashion of the Chinese, in some 
sort to ennoble its ignoble progenitors. 
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This theory of the non-rational origin of reason, 
which is a necessary corollary of the natoralistic 
scheme, has philosophical consequences of great 
interest, to some of which I have alluded elsewhere/ 
and which must occupy our attention in a later 
chapter of these Notes. In the meanwhile, there 
are other aspects of the subject which deserve a 
moment's consideration. 

From the point of view of organic evolution 
there is no distinction, I imagine, to be drawn 
between the development of reason and that of any 
other faculty, physiological or psychical, by which 
the interests of the individual or the race are pro- 
moted. From the humblest form of nervous irrita- 
bility at one end of the scale, to the reasoning 
capacity of the most advanced races at the other, 
ever3rthing, without exception — sensation, instinct, 
desire, volition — has been produced, directly or in- 
directly, by natural causes acting for the most peui; 
on strictly utilitarian principles. Convenience, not 
knowledge, therefore, has been the main end to 
which this process has tended. 'It was not for 
purposes of research that our senses were evolved/ 
nor was it in order to penetrate the secrets of the 
universe that we are endowed with reason. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the faculties thus laboriously created are but 
imperfectly fitted to satisfy that speculative curiosity 

' Philosophic Doubt, Pt. iii., oh. ziii. 
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which is one of the most curious by-products of 
the evolutionary process. The inadequacy of our 
intellect, indeed, to resolve the questions which it is 
capable of asking is acknowledged (at least in words) 
both by students of science and by students of 
theology. But they do not seem so much impressed 
with the inadequacy of our senses. Yet, if the 
current doctrine of evolution be true, we have no 
choice but to admit that with the great mass of 
natural fact we are probably brought into no sensible 
relation at all. I am not referring here merely to 
the limitations imposed upon such senses as we 
possess, but to the total absence of an indefinite 
number of senses which conceivably we might possess, 
but do not. There are sounds which the ear cannot 
hear, there are sights which the eye cannot see. 
But besides all these there must be countless aspects 
of external Nature of which we have no knowledge ; 
of which, owing to the absence of appropriate organs, 
we can form no conception ; which imagination can- 
not picture nor language express. Had Voltaire 
been acquainted with the theory of evolution, he 
would not have put forward his Micromegas so much 
as an illustration of a paradox which cannot be dis- 
proved, as of a truth which cannot be doubted. For 
to suppose that a course of development carried out, 
not with the object of extending knowledge or satis- 
fying curiosity, but solely with that of promoting life, 
on an area so insignificant as the surface of the earth. 
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between limits of temperature and pressure so 
narrow, and under general conditions so exceptional, 
should have ended in supplying us with senses even 
approximately adequate to the apprehension of 
Nature in all her complexities, is to believe in a co- 
incidence more astounding than the most audacious 
novelist has ever employed to cut the knot of some 
entangled tale. 

For it must be recollected that the same natural 
forces which tend to the evolution of organs which 
are useful tend also to the suppression of organs that 
are useless. Not only does Nature take no interest 
in our general education, not only is she quite indif- 
ferent to the growth of enlightenment, xmless the 
enlightenment improve our chances in the struggle 
for existence, but she positively objects to the very 
existence of faculties by which these ends might, 
perhaps, be attained. She regards them as mere 
hindrances in the only race which she desires to see 
run ; and not content with refusing directly to create 
any faculty except for a practical purpose, she 
inmiediately proceeds to destroy faculties already 
created when their practical purpose has ceased ; for 
thus does the eye of the cave-bom fish degenerate 
and the instinct of the domesticated animal decay. 
Those, then, who are inclined to the opinion that 
between our organism and its environments there is 
a correspondence which, from the point of view of 
general knowledge, is even approximately adequate. 
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must hold, in the first place, that samples or sugges- 
tions of every sort of natural manifestation are to be 
found in our narrow and limited world ; in the zec(md, 
place, that these samples are of a character which 
would permit of nervous tissue being so modified by ^ 
selection as to respond specifically to their action ; in 
the thvrd place, that such specific modifications were 
not only possible, but would have proved useful at 
the period of evolution during which our senses in 
their present shape were developed; and in the 
fourth place, that these modifications would have 
proved useful enough to make it worth while to use 
up, for the purpose of producing them, material 
which might have been, and has been, otherwise 
employed. 

All these propositions seem to me improbable, 
the first two of them incredible.^ It is impossible, 

' It may perhaps be said that it is not neoessary that we shotild 
be specificity affected by each particular kind of energy in order 
either to discover its existence or to investigate its character. It is 
enough that among its e£Feots should be some which are cognisable 
by our actual senses, that it should modify in some way the world 
we know, that it should intervene perceptibly in that part of the 
general system to which our organism happens to be inmiediately 
connected. This is no doubt true, and our knowledge of electricity 
and magnetism (among other things) is there to prove it. But let it 
be noted how slender and how accidentsJ was the clue which led us 
to the first beginnings, fiom which all our knowledge of these great 
phenomena is derived. Directly they can hardly be said to be in 
relation with our organs of perception at all (notwithstanding the 
fact that light is now regarded as an electro-magnetic phenomenon), 
and their wdvrect relation with them is so slight that probably no 
amount of mere observation could, in the absence of experiment, 
have given us a notion of their magnitude or importance. They 
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therefore, to resist the conviction that there must be 
an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting 
which science never can give us any information, 
even in our dreams. We must conceive ourselves as 
feeling our way about this dim comer of the illimi- 
table world, like children in a darkened room, en- 
compassed by we know not what; a little better 
endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared 
with a being, if such a one could be conceived, 
whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature. It is true, no doubt, that we 
are possessed of reason, and that protozoa are not. 
But even reason, on the naturalistic theory, occupies 
no elevated or permanent position in the hierarchy 
of phenomena. It is not the final result of a great 
process, the roof and crown of things. On the con- 
trary, it is, as I have said, no more than one of many 
experiments for increasing our chance of survival, 
and, among these, by no means the most important 
or the most enduring. 

were not sought for to fill a gap whose ezistenoe had been demon- 
strated by oaloalation. Their disoovery was no inevitable step in 
the onward march of scientific knowledge. They were stumbled 
upon by accident ; and few would be bold enough to assert that if, 
for example, the human race had not happened to possess iron, 
magnetism would ever have presented itself as a subject requiring 
investigation at all. 
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II 

People sometimes talk, indeed, as if it was the 
difficult and complex work connected with the main- 
tenance of life that was performed by intellect. But 
there can be no greater delusion. The management 
of the humblest organ would be infinitely beyond 
our mental capacity, were it possible for us to be 
entrusted with it ; and as a matter of fact, it is only 
in the simplest jobs that discursive reason is per- 
mitted to have a hand at all ; our tendency to take 
a different view being merely the self-importance of 
a child who, because it is allowed to stamp the 
letters, imagines that it conducts the correspondence. 
The best way of looking at mind on the naturalistic 
hypothesis is, perhaps, to regard it as an instrument 
for securing a flexibility of adaptation which instinct 
alone is not able to attain. Instinct is incompa- 
rably the better machine in every respect save one. 
It works more smoothly, with less friction, with far 
greater precision and accuracy. But it is not adapt- 
able. Many generations and much slaughter are 
required to breed it into a race. Once acquired, it 
can be modified or expelled only by the same harsh 
and tedious methods. Mind, on the other hand, 
from the point of view of organic evolution, may be 
considered as an inherited faculty for self -adjustment ; 
and though, as I have already had occasion to note, 
the limits within which such adjustment is permitted 
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are exceedingly narrow, within those limits it is 
doubtless exceedingly valuable. 

But even here one of the principal functions of 
mind is to create habits by which, when they are 
fully formed, it is itself supplanted. If the conscious 
adaptation of means to ends was always necessary 
in order to perform even those few functions for the 
first performance of which conscious adaptation was 
originally required, life would be frittered away in 
doing badly, but with deliberation, some small 
fraction of that which we now do well without any 
deliberation at all. The formation of habits is, 
therefore, as has often been pointed out, a necessary 
preliminary to the ' higher ' uses of mind ; for it, and 
it alone, sets attention and intelligence free to 
do work from which they would otherwise be 
debarred by their absorption in the petty needs of 
daily existence. 

But while it is thus plain that the formation of 
habits is an essential pre-requisite of mental develop- 
ment, it would also seem that it constitutes the first 
step in a process which, if thoroughly successful, would 
end in the destruction, if not of consciousness it- 
self, at least of the higher manifestation of conscious- 
ness, such as will, attention, and discursive reason.^ 
All these, as we may suppose, will be gradually 

1 Empirioal psychologiBts are not agreed as to whether the appa- 
rent anconscionsnesB which aooompanies completed habits is real or 
not. It is unnecessary for the purpose of my argument that this 
point should be determined. 
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superseded in an increasing number of departments 
of human activity by the growth of instincts or 
inherited habits, by which even such adjustments 
between the organism and its surroundings as now 
seem most dependent on self-conscious mind may be 
successfully effected. 

These are prophecies, however, which concern 
themselves with a very remote future, and for my 
part I do not ask the reader to regard their fulfil- 
ment as an inexorable necessity. It is enough if 
they mark with sufficient emphasis the place which 
Mind, in its higher manifestations, occupies in the 
scheme of things, as this is presented to us by the 
naturalistic hypothesis. Mr. Spencer, who pierces 
the future with a surer gaze than I can make the 
least pretence to, looks confidently forward to a time 
when the relation of man to his surroundings will be 
so happily contrived that the reign of absolute right- 
eousness will prevail ; conscience, grown unneces- 
sary, will be dispensed with ; the path of least re- 
sistance will be the path of virtue; and not the 
* broad,' but the ' narrow way,' will ' lead to destruc- 
tion.' These excellent consequences seem to me to 
flow very smoothly and satisfactorily from his 
particular doctrine of evolution, combined with his 
particular doctrine of morals. But I confess that 
my own personal gratification at the prospect is 
somewhat dimmed by the reflection that the same 
kind of causes which make conscience superfluous 
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will relieve us from the necessity of intellectual 
effort, and that by the time we are all perfectly good 
we shall also be all perfectly idiotic. 

I know not how it may strike the reader ; but I 
at least am left sensibly poorer by this deposition of 
Beason from its ancient position as the Ground of 
all existence, to that of an expedient among other 
expedients for the maintenance of organic life ; an 
expedient, moreover, which is temporary in its 
character and insignificant in its effects. An irra- 
tional Universe which accidentally turns out a few 
reasoning animals at one comer of it, as a rich man 
may experiment at one end of his park with some 
curious ' sport ' accidentally produced among his 
flocks and herds, is a Universe which we might well 
despise if we did not ourselves share its degradation. 
But must we not inevitably share it ? Pascal some- 
where observes that Man, however feeble, is yet in 
his very feebleness superior to the blind forces of 
Nature ; for he knows himself, and they do not. I 
confess that on the naturalistic hypothesis I see no 
such superiority. If, indeed, there were a Bational 
Author of Nature, and if in any degree, even the 
most insignificant, we shared His attributes, we 
might well conceive ourselves as of finer essence and 
more intrinsic worth than the material world which 
we inhabit, immeasurable though it may be. But 
if we be the creation of that world ; if it made us 
what we are, and will again unmake us ; how then ? 
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The sense of humour, not the least precious among 
the gifts with which the clash of atoms has endowed 
us, should surely prevent us assuming any airs of 
superiority over members of the same family of 
'phenomena/ more permanent and more powerful 
than ourselves. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION OF PART I 

I HAVE now completed my survey of certain opinions 
which naturalism seems to require us to hold 
respecting important matters connected with 
Bighteousness, Beauty, and Beason. The survey 
has necessarily been concise ; but, concise though it 
has been, it has, perhaps, sufficiently indicated the 
inner antagonism which exists between the Natural- 
istic system and the feelings which the best among 
mankind, including many who may be counted as 
adherents of that system, have hitherto considered 
as the most valuable possessions of our race. If 
naturalism be true, or, rather, if it be the whole 
truth, then is morality but a bare catalogue of 
utilitarian precepts ; beauty but the chance occasion 
of a passing pleasure ; reason but the dim passage 
from one set of unthinking habits to another. All 
that gives dignity to life, all that gives value to 
effort, shrinks and fades under the pitiless glare of 
a creed like this ; and even curiosity, the hardiest 
among the nobler passions of the soul, must 
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languish under the conviction that neither for this 
generation nor for any that shall come after it, 
neither in this life nor in another, will the tie be 
wholly loosened by which reason, not less than 
appetite, is held in hereditary bondage to the service 
of onr material needs. 

I am anxious, however, not to overstate my case. 
It is of course possible, to take for a moment 
sBsthetics as our text, that whatever be our views 
concerning naturalism, we shall still like good 
poetry and good music, and that we shaU not, 
perhaps, fibid if we sum up our pleasures at the 
year's end, that the total satisfaction derived from 
the contemplation of Art and Nature is very largely 
diminished by the fact that our philosophy allows 
us to draw no important distinction between the 
beauties of a sauce and the beauties of a symphony. 
Both may continue to afford the man with a good 
palate and a good ear a considerable amount of 
satisfaction; and if all we desire is to find in 
literature and in art something that will help us 
either 'to enjoy life or to endure it,' I do not 
contend that, by any theory of the beautiful, of 
this we shaU wholly be deprived. 

Nevertheless there is, even so, a loss not lightly 
to be underrated, a loss that falls alike on him that 
produces and on him that enjoys. Poets and artists 
have been wont to consider themselves, and to be 
considered by others, as prophets and seers, the 

o2 
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revealers under sensuous forms of hidden mysteries, 
the symboUc preachers of eternal truths. All this 
is, of course, on the naturalistic theory, very absurd, 
They minister, no doubt, with success to some 
phase, usuaUy a very transitory phase, of public 
taste; but they have no mysteries to reveal, and 
what they tell us, though it may be very agreeable, is 
seldom true, and never important. This is a con- 
clusion which, howsoever it may accord with sound 
philosophy, is not likely to prove very stimulating to 
the artist, nor does it react with less unfortunate 
effect upon those to whom the artist appeals. Even 
if their feeling of delight in the beautiful is not 
marred for them in inmiediate experience, it must 
suffer in memory and reflection. For such a feeling 
carries with it, at its best, an inevitable reference, 
not less inevitable because it is obscure, to a Beality 
which is eternal and unchanging ; and we cannot 
accept without suffering the conviction that in 
making such a reference we were merely the dupes 
of our emotions, the victims of a temporary hallu- 
cination induced, as it were, by some spiritual drug. 
But if on the naturalistic hypothesis the senti- 
ments associated with beauty seem like a poor jest 
played on us by Nature for no apparent purpose, 
those that gather round morality are, so to speak, a 
deliberate fraud perpetrated for a well-defined end. 
The consciousness of freedom, the sense of responsi- 
bility, the authority of conscience, the beauty of 
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holiness, the admiration for self-devotion, the sym- 
pathy with suffering — these and all the train of 
beliefs and feelings from which spring noble deeds 
and generons ambitions are seen to be mere devices 
for securing to societies, if not to individuals, some 
competitive advantage in the struggle for existence. 
They are not worse, but neither are they better, 
than the . thousand-and-one appetites and instincts, 
many of them, as I have sEbid, cruel, and many of 
them disgusting, created by similar causes in order 
to carry out through all organic Nature the like 
unprofitable ends ; and if we think them better, as 
in our unreflecting moments we are apt to do, this, 
on the Naturalistic hypothesis, is only because some 
delusion of the kind is necessary in order to induce 
us to perform actions which in themselves can con- 
tribute nothing to our personal gratification. 

The inner discord which finds expression in con- 
clusions like these largely arises, as the reader sees, 
from a want of balance or proportion between the 
range of our intellectual vision and the circum- 
stances of our actual existence. Our capacity for 
standing outside ourselves and taking stock of the 
position which we occupy in the universe of things 
has been enormously and, it would seem, unfortu- 
nately, increased by recent scientific discovery. We 
have learned too much. We are educated above 
that station in life in which it has pleased Nature 
to place us. We can no longer accept it without 
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criticism and without examination. We insist on 
interrogating that material system which, according 
to naturalism, is the true author of our being, as to 
whence we come and whither we go, what are the 
causes which have made us what we are, and what 
are the purposes which our existence subserves. 
And it must be confessed that the answers given to 
this question by our oracle are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. We have learned to measure space, and we 
perceive that our dwelling-place is but a mere point, 
wandering with its companions, apparently at 
random, through the wilderness of stars. We have 
learned to measure time, and we perceive that the 
life not merely of the individual or of the nation, 
but of the whole race, is brief, and apparently quite 
unimportant. We have learned, to unravel causes, 
and we perceive that emotions and aspirations 
whose very being seems to hang on the existence of 
reaUties of which naturalism takes no account, are 
in their origin contemptible and in their suggestion 
mendacious. 

To me it appears certain that this clashing 
between beliefs and feelings must ultimately prove 
fatal to one or the other. Make what allowance 
yon please for the stupidity of mankind, take the 
fullest account of their really remarkable power of 
letting their speculative opinions follow one line of 
development and their practical ideals another, yet 
the time must come when reciprocal action will 
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perforce bring opinions and ideals iQto some kind of 
agreement and congndty. If, then, naturalism is to 
hold the field, the feelings and opinions inconsistent 
with naturalism most be foredoomed to suffer 
change; and how, when that change shall come 
about, it can do otherwise than eat all nobility out 
of onr conception of conduct and all worth out of our 
conception of life, I am wholly unable to understand. 
I am aware that many persons are in the habit 
of subjecting these views to an experimental refuta- 
tion by pointing to a great many excellent people 
who hold, in more or less purity, the naturalistic 
creed, but who, nevertheless, offer prominent ex- 
amples of that habit of mind with which, as I have 
been endeavouring to show, the naturalistic creed 
is essentially inconsistent. Naturalism — so runs the 
argument — co-exists in the case of Messrs. A., B., C, 
&c.f with the most admirable exhibition of unselfish 
virtue. If this be so in the case of a hundred 
individuals, why not in the case of ten thousand ? 
If in the case of ten thousand, why not in the 
case of humanity at large ? Now, to the facts on 
which this reasoning proceeds I raise no objection. 
I desire neither to ignore the existence nor to 
minimise the merits of these shining examples of 
virtue unsupported by religion. But though the 
facts be true, the reasoning based on them will not 
bear close examination, Biologists tell us of para- 
sites which live, and can only live, within the 
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bodies of animals more highly organised than they. 
For them their luckless host has to find food, to 
digest it, and to convert it into nourishment which 
they can consume without exertion and assimilate 
without difficulty. Their structure is of the sim- 
plest kind. Their host sees for them, so they need 
no eyes ; he hears for them, so they need no ears ; 
he works for them and contrives for them, so they 
need but feeble muscles and an undeveloped nervous 
system. But are we to conclude from this that for 
the animal kingdom eyes and ears, powerful limbs 
and complex nerves, are superfluities? They are 
superfluities for the parasite only because they have 
first been necessities for the host, and when the 
host perishes the parasite, in their absence, is not 
unlikely to perish also. 

So it is with those persons who claim to show 
by their example that naturalism is practically 
consistent with the maintenance of ethical ideals 
with which naturalism has no natural affinity. 
Their spiritual life is parasitic: it is sheltered by 
convictions which belong, not to them, but to the 
society of which they form a part ; it is nourished 
by processes in which they take no share. And 
when those convictions decay, and those processes 
come to an end, the alien life which they have 
maintained can scarce be expected to outlast them. 

I am not aware that any one has as yet en- 
deavoured to construct the catechism of the future, 
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purged of every element drawn from any other 
source than the naturalistic creed. It is greatly to 
be desired that this task should be undertaken in an 
impartial spirit ; and as a small contribution to such 
an object, I offer the following pairs of contrasted 
propositions, the first member of each pair repre- 
senting current teaching, the second representing 
the teaching which ought to be substituted for it if 
the naturalistic theory be accepted. 

A. The universe is the creation of Beason, and 
all things work together towards a reasonable end. 

B. So far as we can tell, reason is to be found 
neither vn the beginning of thmgs nor in their end ; 
and though everything is predetermined^ nothing is 
fore-ordained, 

A. Creative reason is interfused with infinite 
love. 

B. ils reason is absent ^ so also is love. The 
universal flux is ordered by blind causation alone. 

A. There is a moral law, immutable, eternal ; 
in its governance all spirits Gni their true freedom 
and their most perfect realisation. Though it be 
adequate to infinite goodness and infinite intelli- 
gence, it may be understood, even by man, suffi- 
ciently for his guidance. 

B. Among the causes by which the course of 
organic and social development has been blindly 
determined are pains, pleasures, instincts, appetites, 
disgusts, religions, moralities, superstitions; the 
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sentiment of what is noble and intrinsically worthy ; 
the sentiment of what is ignoble and intrinsically 
worthless. From a purely scientific point of view 
these all stand on an equality; all are action- 
producing causes developed, not to improve, but sim- 
ply to perpetuate, the species, 

A. In the possession of reason and in the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, we in some remote way share the 
nature of that infinite Personality in Whom we live 
and move and have our being. 

B. Beason is but the psychological expression 
of certain physiological processes in the cerebral 
hemispheres ; it is no more than an expedient among 
marvy expedients by which the individual and the 
race are preserved ; just as Beauty is no more than 
the name for such varying and accidental attributes 
of the material or moral worlds as m>ay happen fcyr 
the moment to stir our asthetic feelings. 

A. Every human soul is of infinite value, eternal, 
free ; no human being, therefore, is so placed as not 
to have within his reach, in himself and others, 
objects adequate to infinite endeavour. 

B. The indimdu^il perishes ; the race itself does 
not endure. Few can flatter themselves that their 
conduct has amy appreciable effect upon its remoter 
destinies; and of those few, none can say with 
reasonable assurance that the effect which they are 
destined to produce is the one which they desire. 
Even if we were free, therefore, our ignorance would 
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make iis helpless ; and it may be almost a consolation 
to reflect that our conduct was determnedjor us by 
unthinking forces vn a remote past, a/nd that if we 
are impotent to foresee its consequences, we were not 
less impotent to arrange its causes. 

The doctrines embodied in the second member of 
each of these alternatives may be tnie, or may at 
least represent the nearest approach to trath of 
which we are at present capable. Into this question 
I do not yet inquire. But if they are to constitute 
the dogmatic scaffolding by which our educational 
system is to be supported ; if it is to be in harmony 
with principles like these that the child is to be 
taught at its mother's knee, and the young man is to 
build up the ideals of his life, then, unless I greatly 
mistake, it will be found that the inner discord which 
exists, and which must gradually declare itself, 
between the emotions proper to naturalism and those 
which have actually grown up under the shadow of 
traditional convictions, wiU at no distant date most 
unpleasantly translate itself into practice. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF NATURALISM 



So far we have been occupied in weighing certain 
indirect and collateral consequences which seem 
likely to flow from a particular theory of the world 
in which we live. The theory itself was taken for 
granted. No attempt was made to examine its 
foundations or to test their strength ; no comparison 
between its different parts was instituted for the pur- 
pose of determining how far they really constituted 
a coherent and intelligible whole. We accepted it 
as we found it, turning with averted eyes even from 
the speculative problems which lay closest to the 
track of our immediate investigation. 

This course is not the most logical ; and it might 
perhaps appear a more fitting procedure to reserve 
our consideration of the consequences of a system 
until some conclusion had been arrived at concerning 
its truth. Such, however, is not the ordinary habit 
of mankind in dealing with problems in which ques- 
tions of abstract theory and daily practice are closely 
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mtertwined ; and even philosophers show a kindly 
reluctance too closely to examine the claims of creeds 
whose consequences are in strict accord with contem- 
porary sentiment. I have a better reason, however, 
to offer for the order here selected than can be de- 
rived from precedent or example, a reason based on 
the fact that, had I begun these Notes with the dis- 
cussion on which I am about to embark, their whole 
character would probably have been misunderstood. 
They would have been regarded as contributions to 
philosophical discussion of a kind which would only 
interest the specialist; and the general reader, to 
whom I desire particularly to appeal, would have 
abandoned their perusal in disgust. For I cannot 
deny, either that I am about to ask him to accompany 
me in a search after first principles ; or (which is, 
perhaps, worse) that the search is destined to be in- 
effectual. He will not only have to occupy himself 
with arguments of a remote and abstract kind, and 
for a moment to disturb the placid depths of ordinary 
thought with unaccustomed soundings, but the argu- 
ments will be to all appearance barren, and the sound- 
ings will not find bottom. The full justification for 
a procedure seemingly so futile can only be found in 
the chapters which follow, and in the general drift 
of the discussion taken as a whole ; but in the mean- 
while the reader will be able to appreciate my 
immediate object if he will bear in mind the precise 
point at which we have arrived. 
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Let him remember, then, that the result of the 
inquiry instituted into the practical tendencies of the 
naturalistic theory is to show them to be well-nigh 
intolerable. The theory, no doubt, may for all that 
be true, since it must candidly be admitted that there 
is no naturalistic reason for anticipating any pre- 
established harmony between truth and expediency 
in the higher regions of speculation. But at least 
we are called upon to make a very searching inquiry 
before we admit that it is true. We are not here 
concerned with any mere curiosity of dialectics, with 
the quest for a kind of knowledge which, how- 
ever interesting to the few, yet bears no fruit for 
ordinary human use. On the contrary, the issues 
that have to be decided are practical, if anything is 
practical. They touch at every point the most 
permanent interests of man, individual and social : 
and any procedure is preferable to a complacent 
acquiescence in the loss of all the fairest provinces 
in our spiritual inheritance. 

This is a fact which has long been perceived by 
the defenders of all the creeds, philosophical or 
theological, with which the pretensions of naturalism 
are in conflict. You will not open a modem work 
of apologetics, for instance, without finding in it 
some endeavour to show that the naturalistic theory 
is insufficient^ and that it requires to be supple- 
mented by precisely the very system in whose 
interests that particular work was written. This, 

H 
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no doubt, is as it should be ; and on this plan a 
great deal of valuable criticism and interesting 
speculation has been produced. It is not, however, 
exactly the plan which can be here pursued, partly 
because these Notes contain, not a system of 
theology, but only an introduction to theology ; and 
partly because I have always found it easier to 
satisfy myself of the insufficiency of naturalism than 
of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes 
by which it has been sought to modify or to 
complete it. 

In this chapter, however, I shall follow an easier 
line of march, the nature of which the reader will 
readily understand if he considers the two elements 
composing the naturalistic creed : the one positive, 
consisting, broadly speaking, of the teaching con- 
tained in the general body of the natural sciences ; 
the other negative, expressed in the doctrine that 
beyond these limits, wherever they may happen to 
lie, nothing is, and nothing can be, known. Now, 
the usual practice with those who dissent from this 
general view is, as I have said, to choose the second, 
or negative, half of it for attack. They tell us, for 
example, that the knowledge of phenomena given 
by science carries with it by necessary implication 
the knowledge of that which is above phenomena ; 
or, again, that the moral nature of man points to 
the reality of ends and principles which cannot be 
exhausted by any investigation into a merely natural 
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world of cansally related objects. Without the 
least nnderrating such lines of investigation, I 
purpose here to consider, not the negative, bnt the 
positive half of the naturalistic system. I shall 
leave for the moment unchallenged the statement 
that beyond the natural sciences knowledge is im- 
possible ; but I shall venture, instead, to ask a few 
questions as to the character of the knowledge 
which is thought to be obtained within those 
limits. I shall not endeavour to prove that a 
scheme of merely positive beliefs, admirable, no 
doubt, as far as it goes, is yet intellectually insuf- 
ficient unless it be supplemented by a metaphysical 
or theological appendix. But I shall examine the 
foundations of the scheme itsielf ; and though such 
criticisms on it as I shall be able to offer can never 
be a substitute for the real work of philosophic con- 
struction, they would seem to be its fitting pre- 
liminary, and a preliminary which the succeeding 
chapters may show to be not without a profit of 
its own. 

One great metaphysician has described the system 
of another as * shot out of a pistol,' meaning thereby 
that it was presented for acceptance without intro- 
ductory proof. The criticism is true not only of the 
particular theory of the Absolute about which it was 
first used, but about every system, or almost every 
system, of belief which has ever passed current 
among mankind. Some subtle analogy with accepted 

H 2 
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doctrines, some general harmony with existing senti- 
ments and modes of thought, has not nncommonly 
been deemed sufficient to justify the most audacious 
conjectures ; and the history of speculation is littered 
with theories whose authors seem never to have 
suffered under any overmastering need to prove the 
opinions which they advanced. No such overmaster- 
ing need has, at least, been felt in the case of 
'positive knowledge,' and the very circumstance 
that, alike in its methods and in its results, all men 
are practically agreed to accept it without demur 
has blinded them to the fact that it, too, has been 
'shot out of a pistol,' and that, like some more 
questionable beliefs, it is still waiting for a rational 
justification. 

' [For our too easy acquiescence in this state of 
things I do not think science is itself to blame. It 
is no part of its duty to deal with first principles. 
Its business is to provide us with a theory of Nature; 
and it should not be required, in addition, to provide 
us with a theory of itself. This is a task which 
properly devolves upon the masters of speculation ; 
though it is one which, for various reasons, they 
have not as yet satisfactorily accomplished. I doubt, 
indeed, whether any metaphysical philosopher before 
Kant can be said to have made contributions to this 

^ The remarks on the history of philosophy which ocoupy the 
remainder of this seotion are not essential to the argument, and may 
be omitted by readers uninterested in that subject. The strictly 
necessary discussion is resumed on p. KML 
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subject which at the present day need be taken into 
serious account; and, as I shall endeavour to 
indicate in the next chapter, Eant's doctrines, even 
as modified by his successors, do not, so it seems to 
me, provide a sound basis for an ' epistemology of 
Nature.' 

But if in this connection we owe little to the 
metaphysical philosophers, we owe still less to those 
in whom we had a better right to trust, namely the 
empirical ones. If the former have to some extent 
neglected the theory of science for theories of the 
Absolute, the latter have always shown an inclina- 
tion to sacrifice the theory of knowledge itself to 
theories as to the genesis or growth of knowledge. 
They have contented themselves with investigating 
the primitive elements from which have been 
developed in the race and in the individual the 
completed consciousness of ourselves and of the 
world in which we live. They have, therefore, 
dealt with the origins of what we believe rather 
than with its justification. They have substituted 
psychology for philosophy ; they have presented us, 
in short, VTith studies in a particular branch or 
department of science, rather than with an exami- 
nation into the grounds of science in general. And 
when perforce they are brought face to face with 
some of the problems connected with the philosophy 
of science which most loudly clamour for solution, 
there is something half pathetic and half humorous 
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in their methods of cutting a knot which they are 
quite unable to untie. Can anything, for example, 
be more naive than the undisturbed serenity with 
which Locke, towards the end of his great work, 
assures his readers that he 'suspects that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science ; ' 
or, as I should prefer to state it, that natural science 
is not capable of being made a philosophy ? Or can 
anything be more characteristic than the moral 
which he draws from this rather surprising admis- 
sion, namely, that as we are so little fitted to frame 
theories about this present world, we had better 
devote our energies to preparing for the next? 
This remarkable display of philosophic resignation 
in the father of modem empiricism has been 
imitated, with differences, by a long line of distin- 
guished successors. Hume, for example, though 
naturally enough he declined to draw Locke's edify- 
ing conclusion, did more than any one else to esta- 
bUsh Locke's despairing premise ; and his inferences 
from it are at least equally singular. Having 
reduced our belief in the fundamental principles of 
scientific interpretation to expectations bom of 
habit; having reduced the world which is to be 
interpreted to an unrelated series of impressions 
and ideas; having by this double process made 
experience impossible and turned science into 
foolishness, he quietly informs us, as the issue of 
the whole matter, that outside experience and 
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science knowledge is impossible^ and that all except 
* mathematical demonstration ' and ' experimental 
reasoning' on 'matters of fact* is sophistry and 
illnsion I 

I think too well of Hume's specnlative genins 
and too ill of his speculative sincerity to doubt that 
in making this statement he spoke, not as a 
philosopher, but as a man of the world, making 
formal obeisance to the powers that be. But what 
he said half ironically, his followers have said with 
an unshaken seriousness. Nothing in the history 
of speculation is more astonishing, nothing — if I 
am to speak my whole mind — is more absurd than 
the way in which Hume's philosophic progeny— a 
most distinguished race — have, in spite of all their 
differences, yet been able to agree, both that ex- 
perience is essentially as Hume described it, and 
that from such an experience can be rationally 
extracted anything even in the remotest degree 
resembling the existing system of the natural 
sciences. Like Locke, these gentlemen, or some of 
them, have, indeed, been assailed by momentary 
misgivings. It seems occasionally to have occurred 
to them that if their theory of knowledge were 
adequate, ' experimental reasoning,' as Hume called 
it, was in a very parlous state ; and that, on the 
merits, nothing less deserved to be held with a 
positive conviction than what some of them are 
wont to describe as 'positive' knowledge. But 
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they have soon thrust away such unwelcome 
thoughts. The self-satisfied dogmatism which is so 
convenienti and, indeed, so necessary a habit in the 
daily routine of life, has resumed its sway. They 
have forgotten that they were philosophers, and 
with true practical instincts have reserved their 
* obstinate questionings ' exclusively for the benefit 
of opinions from which they were already pre- 
disposed to differ. 

Whether these historic reasons fully account for 
the comparative neglect of a philosophy of science I 
will not venture to pronounce. But that the neglect 
has been real I cannot doubt. Admirable generalisa- 
tions of the actual methods of scientific research, 
usually under some such name as * Inductive Logic,' 
we have no doubt had in abundance. But a full 
and systematic attempt, first to enumerate, and then 
to justify, the presuppositions on which all science 
finally rests, has, it seems to me, still to be made, 
and must form no insignificant or secondary portion 
of the task which philosophy has yet to perform. 
To some, perhaps to most, it may, indeed, appear as 
if such a task were one of perverse futility ; not more 
useful and much less dignified than metaphjrsical 
investigations into the nature of the Absolute. 
However profitless in the opinion of the objector 
these may be, at least it seems better to strain after 
the transcendent than to demonstrate the obvious. 
And science, it may well be thought, is quite sure 
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enough of its ground to be justified in politely 
bowing out those who thus officiously tender it a 
perfectly superfluous assistance. 

This is a contention on the merits of which it 
will only be possible to pronounce after the critical 
examination into the presuppositions of science 
which I desiderate has been thoroughly carried out. 
It may then appear that nothing stands more in need 
of demonstration than the obvious ; that at the very 
root of our scientific system of belief lie problems 
of which no satisfactory solution has hitherto been 
devised ; and that, so far from its being possible to 
ignore the difficulties which these involve, no general 
theory of knowledge has the least chance of being 
successful which does not explicitly include within 
the circuit of its criticism, not only the beliefs 
which seem to us to be dubious, but those also 
which we hold with the most perfect practical 
assurance. 

So much, at least, I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish in another work to which reference has been 
already made.^ And to this I must venture to refer 
those readers who either wish to see this position 
elaborately developed, or who are of opinion that I 
have in the preceding remarks treated the philo- 
sophy of the empirical school with too scant a 
measure of respect. The very technical discussion, 
however, which it contains could not, I think, be 

> Gf . Prefatory Note. 
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made interesting, or perhaps intelligible, to the 
majority of those for whom this book is intended, 
and, even were it otherwise, they cotild not appro- 
priately be introduced into the body of these Notes. 
Yet, though this is impossible, it ought not, I think, 
to be quite impossible to convey some general notion 
of the sort of difficulty with which any empirical 
theory of science would seem to be beset, and this 
without requiring on the part of the reader any 
special knowledge of philosophic terminology, or, 
indeed, any knowledge at all, except that of some 
few very general scientific doctrines. If I could 
succeed, however imperfectly, in such a task, it 
might be of some slight service even to the reader 
conversant with empirical theories in all their various 
forms. For though he will, of course, recognise in 
what follows the familiar faces of many old con- 
troversies, the circumstance that they are here 
approached, not from the accustomed side of the 
psychology of perception, but from that of physics 
and physiology, may perhaps give them a freshness 
they would not otherwise possess.] 



II 



In order to fix our ideas let us recall, in however 
rough and incomplete a form, the broad outlines of 
scientific doctrine as it at present exists, and as it 
has been developed from that unorganised know- 
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ledge of a world of objects — animals, mountains, men, 
planets, trees, water, fire, and so forth — which in some 
degree or other all mankind possess. These objects 
science conceives as ordered and mutually related in 
one unlimited space and one unlimited time ; all in 
their true reality independent of the presence or 
absence of any observer, all governed in their be- 
haviour by rigid and unvarying laws. These are 
its material ; these it is its business to describe. 
Their appearance, their inner constitution, their 
environment, the process of their development, the 
modes in which they act and are acted upon — 
such and such-like subjects of inquiry constitute 
the problems which science has set itself to investi- 
gate. 

The result of its investigations is now embodied 
in a general, if provisional, view of the (phenomenal) 
universe which may be accepted at least as a 
working hypothesis. According to this view, the 
world consists essentially of innumerable small 
particles of definite mass, endowed with a variety 
of mechanical, chemical, and other qualities, and 
forming by their mutual association the various 
bodies which we can handle and see, and many 
others which we can neither handle nor see. 
These ponderable particles have their being in a 
diffused and all-penetrating medium, or ether, which 
possesses, or behaves as if it possessed, certain me* 
chanical propeli^ies of a very remarkable character ; 
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while the whole of this materiaP system, pon- 
derable particles and ether alike, is animated (if 
the phrase may be permitted me) by a quantity of 
energy which, though it varies in the manner and 
place of its manifestation, yet never varies in its 
total amount. It only remains to add, as a fact of 
considerable importance to ourselves, though of little 
apparent importance to the universe at large, that 
a few of the material particles above alluded to are 
arranged into living organisms, and that among 
these organisms are a small minority which have 
the remarkable power of extracting from the changes 
which take place in certain of their tissues psychical 
phenomena of various kinds; some of which are 
the reflection, or partial reproduction in perception 
and in thought, of fragments and aspects of that 
material world to which they owe their being. 

Secure in this general view of things, the great 
co-operative work of scientific investigation moves 
swiftly on. The psychologist deals with the laws 
governing mental phenomena and with the relations 

* This ambiguity in the ase of the word ' matter ' is apt to be a 
noisanoe in these discussions. The term is somtttimes, and quite 
properly, used only of ponderable matter, and in opposition to ether. 
But when we talk of the ' material universe,' it is absurd to exclude 
from our meaning the ether, which is the most important part of that 
nniverse. The context will, I hope, always show in which sense 
the word is used. I should perhaps add that I have deliberately 
refrained from complicating the text by any allusion to recent 
hypotheses as to the nature of the ether and its relation to ponder- 
able matter or to recent discoveries respecting the divisibility of the 
atom. 
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of mind and body; the physiologist endeavours 
to surprise the secrets of the living organ; the 
biologist traces the development of the individual 
and the mutations of the species; the chemist 
searches out the laws which govern the combi- 
nation and reactions of atoms and molecules; 
the astronomer investigates the movements and 
the hfe-histories of suns and planets; while the 
physicist explores the inmost mysteries of matter 
and energy, not unprepared to discover behind the 
invisible particles and the insensible movements 
with which he famiharly deals, explanations of 
the material universe yet more remote from the 
unsophisticated perceptions of ordinary mankind. 

The philosophic reader is of course aware that 
many of the terms which I have used, and been 
obliged to use, in this outline of the scientific view 
of the universe may be, and have been, subjected 
to philosophic anali, and often with very c4iou8 
results. Space, time, matter, energy, cause, quality, 
idea, perception — all these, to mention no others, 
are expressions without the aid of which no account 
could be given of the circle of the sciences ; though 
every one of them suggests a multitude of specula- 
tive problems, of which speculation has not as yet 
succeeded in giving us the final and decisive solution. 
These problems, for the most part, however, I put 
on one side.' I take these terms as I find them; 

[* Bee, however, in/rvi, the chapter on ' Ultimate Soientifio Ideas«'] 
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in the sense, that is, which everybody attributes to 
them until he begins to puzzle himself with too 
curious inquiries into their precise meaning. No 
such embarrassing investigations do I here wish to 
impose upon my reader. ' It shall for the present be 
agreed between us that the body of doctrine sum- 
marised above is, so far as it goes, clear and intelli- 
gible ; and all I shall now require of him is to look 
at it from a new point of view, to approach it, as it 
were, from a different side, to study it with a new 
intention. Instead, then, of asking what are the 
beliefs which science inculcates, let us ask why, in 
the last resort, we hold them to be true. Instead of 
inquiring how a thing happens, or what it is, let us 
inquire how we know that it does thus happen, and 
why we believe that so in truth it is. Instead of 
enumerating causes, let us set ourselves to investi- 
gate reasons. 

in 

Now it is at once evident that the very same 
general body of doctrines, the very same set of pro- 
positions about the 'natural/ world, arranged accord- 
ing to the principles suggested by these questions 
would fall into a wholly different order from that 
which would be observed if its distribution were 
governed merely by considerations based upon the 
convenience of scientific exposition. Indeed, we 
may say that there are at least four quite different 
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orders, theoretically distinguishable, though usually 
mixed up in practice, in which scientific truth may 
be expounded. There is, first, the order of dis- 
covery. This is governed by no rational principle, 
but depends on historic causes, on the accidents of 
individual genius and the romantic chances of ex- 
periment and observation. There is, secondly, the 
rhetorical order, useful enough in its proper place, 
in which, for example, we proceed from the simple 
to the difficult, or from the striking to the important, 
according to ithe needs of the hearer. There is, 
thirdly, the scientific order, in which, could we only 
bring it to perfection, we should proceed from the 
abstract to the concrete, and from the general law 
to the particular instance, until the whole world of 
phenomena was gradually presented to our gaze as 
a closely woven tissue of causes and effects, infinite 
in its complexity, incessant in its changes, yet at 
each moment proclaiming to those who can hear 
and understand the certain prophecy of its future 
and the authentic record of its past. Lastly, there 
is what, according to the terminology here employed^ 
must be called the philosophic order, in which the 
various scientific propositions or dogmas are, or 
rather should be, arranged as a series of premises 
and conclusions, starting from those which are 
axiomatic, i.e. for which proof can be neither given 
nor required, and moving on through a continuous 
series of binding inferences, until the whole of 
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knowledge is caught up and ordered in the meshes 
of this all-inclusive dialectical network. 

Li its perfected shape it is evident that the philo- 
sophic series, though it reaches out to the farthest 
confines of the known, must for each man trace 
its origin to something which he can regard as axio- 
matic and self-evident truth. There is no theoretical 
escape for any of us from the ultimate ' I.' What 
' I ' believe as conclusive must be drawn, by some 
process which ' I ' accept as cogent, from something 
which ' I ' am obliged to regard as intrinsically self- 
sufficient, beyond the reach of criticism or the need 
for proof. The philosophic order and the scientific 
order of statement, therefore, cannot fail to be 
wholly different. While the scientific order may 
start with the dogmatic enunciation of some great 
generalisation valid through the whole unmeasured 
range of the material universe, the philosophic order 
is perforce compelled to find its point of departure in 
the humble personality of the inquirer. His grounds 
of belief, not the things believed in, are the subject- 
matter of investigation. His reason, or, if you like 
to have it so, his share of the Universal Beason, but 
in any case something which is his, must sit in judg- 
ment, and must try the cause. The rights of this 
tribunal are inalienable, its authority incapable of 
delegation ; nor is there any superior court by which 
the verdict it pronounces can be reversed. 

If now the question were asked, ' On what sort 
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of premises rests ultimately the scientific theory 
of the world?' science and empirical philosophy, 
though they might not agree on the meaning of 
terms, would agree in answering, ' On premises 
supplied by experience.' It is experience which has 
given us our first real knowledge of Nature and her 
laws. It is experience, in the shape of observation 
and experiment, which has given us the raw material 
out of which hypothesis and inference have slowly 
elaborated that richer conception of the material 
world which constitutes perhaps the chief, and cer- 
taioly the most characteristic, glory of the modem 
mind. 

What, then, is this experience ? or, rather, let us 
ask (so as to avoid the appearance of trenching on 
Kantian ground) what are these experiences? Putting 
psychology on one side, these experiences, the experi- 
ences on which are alike founded the practice of the 
savage and the theories of the man of science, are for 
the most part observations of material things or ob- 
jects, and of their behaviour in the presence of or in 
relation to each other. These, on the empirical theory 
of knowledge, supply the direct information, the 
immediate data from which all our wider knowledge 
ultimately draws its sanction. Behind these it is 
impossible to go ; impossible, but also unnecessary. 
For as the ' evidence of the senses ' does not derive 
its authority from any higher source, so it is useless 
to dispute its full and indefeasible title to conmiand 

I 
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our assent. According to this view, which is 
thoroughly in accordance with common-sense, 
science rests in the main upon the immediate judg- 
ments we form about natural objects in the act of 
seeing, hearing, and handling them. This is the 
solid, if somewhat narrow, platform which provides 
us with a foothold whence we may reach upward 
into regions where the 'senses' convey to us no 
direct knowledge, where we have to do with laws 
remote from our personal observation, and with 
objects which can neither be seen, heard, nor 
handled. 

rv 

But although such a theory seems simple and 
straightforward enough, in perfect harmony with 
the habitual sentiments and the universal practice of 
mankind, it would evidently be rash to rest satisfied 
vdth it as a philosophy of science until we had at 
least heard what science itself has to say upon the 
subject. What, then, is the account which science 
gives of these ' immediate judgments of the senses ' ? 
Has it anything to tell us about their nature, or the 
mode of their operation? Without doubt it has; 
and its teaching provides a curious, and at first 
sight an even startling, conmientary on the common- 
sense version of that philosophy . of experience 
whose general character has just been indicated 
above. 
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For whereas common-sense tells us that our ex- 
perience of objects provides us with a knowledge of 
their natnre which, so far as it goes, is immediate 
and direct, science informs ns that each particular 
experience is itself but the final link in a long chain 
of causes and effects, whose beginning is lost amid 
the complexities of the material world, and whose 
ending is a change of some sort in the ' mind ' of the 
percipient. It informs us, further, that among these 
innumerable causes, the thing * immediately experi- 
enced ' is but one ; and is, moreover, one separated 
from the ' immediate experience ' which it modestly 
assists in producing by a very large number of inter- 
mediate causes which are never experienced at all. 

Take, for example, an ordinary case of vision. 
What are the causes which ultimately produce the 
apparently immediate experience of (for example) a 
green tree standing in the next field ? There are, first 
(to go no further back), the vibrations among the 
particles of the source of light, say the sun. Conse- 
quent on these are the ethereal undulations between 
the sun and the object seen, namely, the green tree. 
Then follows the absorption of most of these undu- 
lations by the object ; the reflection of the ' green ' 
residue ; the incidence of a small fraction of these on 
the lens of the eye ; their arrangement on the retina ; 
the stimulation of the optic nerve ; and, finally, the 
molecular change in a certain tract of the cerebral 
hemispheres by which, in some way or other wholly 

i2 
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unknown, through predispositions in part acquired by 
the individual, but chiefly inherited through countless 
generations of ancestors, is produced the complex 
mental fact which we describe by saying that * we 
have an immediate experience of a tree about fifty 
yards o£f.' 

Now the experience, the causes and conditions 
of which I have thus rudely outlined, is typical of 
all the experiences, without exception, on which is 
based our knowledge of the material universe. 
Some of these experiences, no doubt, are incorrect. 
The 'evidence of the senses,' as the phrase goes, 
proves now and then to be fallacious. But it is 
proved to be fallacious by other evidence of precisely 
the same kind ; and if we take the trouble to trace 
back far enough our reasons for believing any 
scientific truth whatever, they always end in some 
' imnaediate experience ' or experiences of the type 
described above. 

But the comparison thus inevitably suggested 
between ' immediate experiences ' considered as the 
ultimate basis of all scientific belief, and immediate 
experience considered as an insignificant and, so to 
speak, casual product of natural laws, suggests some 
curious reflections. I do not allude to the difficulty 
of understanding how a mental effect can be pro- 
duced by a physical cause — ^how matter can act on 
mind. The problem I wish to dwell on is of quite 
a different kind. It is concerned, not with the nature 
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of the laws by which the world is governed, but 
with their proof. It arises, not out of the diffi- 
ciQty of feeling our way slowly along the causal 
chain from physical antecedents to mental conse- 
quentSy but from the difficulty of harmonising this 
movement with the opposite one, whereby we jump 
by some instantaneous effort of inferential activity 
from these mental consequents to an immediate 
conviction as to the reality and character of some of 
their remoter physical antecedents. I am 'expe- 
riencing ' (to revert to our illustration) the tree in 
the next field. While looking at it I begin to 
reflect upon the double process I have just described. 
I remember the long-drawn series of causes, physical 
and physiological, by which my perception of the 
object has been produced. I realise that each one 
of these causes might have been replaced by some 
other cause without altering the character of the 
consequent perception ; and that if it had been so 
replaced, my judgment about the object, though it 
would have been as confident and as immediate as 
at present, would have been wrong. Anything, for 
instance, which would distribute similar green rays 
on the retina of my eyes in the same pattern as that 
produced by the tree, or anything which would 
produce a hke irritation of the optic nerve or a like 
modification of the cerebral tissues, would give me an 
experience in itself quite indistinguishable from my 
experience of the tree, though with the unfortunate 
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pecuUarity of being wholly incorrect. The same 
message would be delivered, in the same terms and 
on the same authority, but it would be false. And 
though we are quite familiar with the fact that 
illusions are possible and that mistakes will occur in 
the simplest observation, yet we can hardly avoid 
being struck by the incongruity of a scheme of belief 
whose premises are wholly derived from witnesses 
admittedly untrustworthy, yet which is unable to 
supply any criterion, other than the evidence of 
these witnesses themselves, by which the character 
of their evidence can in any given case be determined. 
The fact that even the most immediate experi- 
ences carry with them no inherent guarantee of 
their veracity is, however, by far the smallest of the 
difficulties which emerge from a compaxison of the 
causal movement from object to perception, with 
the cognitive leap through perception to object. 
For a very slight consideration of the teaching of 
science as to the nature of the first is sufficient to 
prove, not merely the possible, but the habitual 
inaccuracy of the second. In other words, we need 
only consider carefully our perceptions regarded as 
psychological results, in order to see that, regarded 
as sources of information, they are not merely 
occasionally inaccurate, but habitually mendacious. 
We are dealing, recollect, with a theory of science 
according to which the ultimate stress of scientific 
proof is thrown wholly upon our immediate experi- 
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enoe of objects. But nine-tenths of our immediate 
experiences of objects are visual; and all visual 
experiences, without exception, are, according to 
science, erroneous. As everybody knows, colour is 
not a property of the thing seen : it is a sensation 
produced in us by that thing. The thing itself 
consists of uncoloured particles, which become 
visible solely in consequence of their power of 
either producing or reflecting ethereal undulations. 
The degrees of brightness and the qualities of colour 
perceived in the thing, and in virtue of which alone 
any visual perception of the thing is possible, are, 
therefore, according to optics, no part of its reality, 
but are mere feelings produced in the mind of the 
percipient by the complex movements of material 
molecules, possessing mass and extension, but to 
which it is not only incorrect but unmeaning to 
attribute either brightness or colour. 

From the side of science these are truisms. 
From the side of a theory or philosophy of science, 
however, they are paradoxes. It was sufficiently 
embarrassing to discover that the messages conveyed 
to us by sensible experiences which the observer 
treats as so direct and so certain are, when 
considered in transit, at one moment nothing but 
vibrations of imperceptible particles, at another 
nothing but periodic changes in an unimaginable 
ether, at a third nothing but xmknown, and perhaps 
unknowable, modifications of nervous tissue; and 
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that none of these variouB messengers carry with 
them any warrant that the judgment in which they 
finally issue will prove to be true. But what are 
we to say about these same experiences when we 
discover, not only that they may be wholly false, 
but that they are never wholly true ? What sort of 
a system is that which makes haste to discredit its 
own premises ? In what entanglements of contra- 
diction do we not find ourselves involved by the 
attempt to rest science upon observations which 
science itself asserts to be erroneous? By what 
possible title do we proclaim the same immediate 
experience to be right when it testifies to the inde- 
pendent reality of something solid and extended, 
and to be wrong when it testifies to the independent 
reality of something illuminated and coloured ? 



There is, of course, an answer to all this, simple 
enough if only it be true. The whole theory, it 
may be said, on which we have been proceeding is 
untenable, the undigested product of crude common- 
sense. The bugbear which frightens us is of our 
own creation. We have no immediate experience 
of independent things such as has been gratuitously 
supposed. What science tells us of the colour 
element in our visual perceptions, namely, that it is 
merely a feeling or sensation, is true of every 
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element in every perception. We are directly 
cognisant of nothing but mental states : all else is 
a matter of inference; a hypothetical machinery 
devised for no other purpose than to accomit for the 
existence of the only realities of which we have 
first-hand knowledge — namely, the mental states 
themselves. 

Now this theory does at first sight undoubtedly 
appear to harmonise with the general teaching of 
science on the subject of mental physiology. This 
teaching, as ordinarily expounded, assumes through- 
out a material world of objects and a psychical world 
of feelings and ideas. The latter is in all cases the 
product of the former. In some cases it may be a 
copy or partial reflection of the former. In no case 
is it identified with the former. When, therefore, I 
am in the act of experiencing a tree in the next 
field, what on this theory I am really doing is 
inferring from the fact of my having certain feelings 
the existence of a cause having qualities adequate 
to produce them. It is true that the process of 
the inference is so rapid and habitual that we are 
unconscious of performing it. It is also true that 
the inference is quite differently performed by the 
natural man in his natural moments and the 
scientific man in his scientific moments. For, whereas 
the natural man infers the existence of a material 
object which in all respects resembles his idea of it, 
the scientific man knows very well that the material 
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object only resembles his ideas of it in certain 
particulars — extension, solidity, and so forth — and 
that in respect of snch attributes as colour and 
illumination there is no resemblance at all. Never- 
theless, in all cases, whether there be resemblance 
between them or not, the material fact is a 
conclusion from the mental fact, with which last 
alone we can be said to be, so to speak, in any 
immediate empirical relation. 

As this theory regarding the sources of our 
knowledge of the material world fits in with the 
habitual language of mental physiology, so also it 
fits in with the first instincts of speculative analysis. 
It is, I suppose, one of the earliest discoveries of 
the metaphysically minded youth that he can, if he 
so wills it, change his point of view, and thereby 
suddenly convert what in ordinary moments seem 
the solid realities of this material universe, into an 
unending pageant of feelings and ideas, moving in 
long procession across his mental stage, and having 
from the nature of the case no independent being 
before they appear, nor retaining any after they 
vanish. 

But however plausible be this correction of 
common-sense, it has its difficulties. In the first 
place, it involves a complete divorce between the 
practice of science and its theory. It is all very 
well to say that the scientific account of mental 
physiology in general, and of .sense-perception in 
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particular, requires us to hold that what is imme- 
diately experienced are mental facts, and that our 
knowledge of physical facts is but mediate and 
inferential. Such a conclusion is quite out of 
harmony with its own premises, since the propo- 
sitions on which, as a matter of historical verity, 
science is ultimately founded are not propositions 
about states of mind, but about material things. 
The observations on which are built, for example, 
our knowledge of anatomy or our knowledge of 
chemistry were not, in the opinion of those who 
originally made them or have since confirmed them, 
observations of their own feelings, but of objects 
thought of as wholly independent of the observer. 
They may have been mistaken. Such observations 
may be impossible. But, possible or impossible, 
they were believed to have occurred, and on that 
belief depends the whole empirical evidence of 
science as scientific discoverers themselves conceive it. 
The reader will, I hope, understand that I am 
not here arguing that the theory of experience 
now under consideration, the theory, that is, which 
confines the field of immediate experience to our 
own states of mind, is inconsistent with science, or 
even that it supplies an inadequate empirical basis 
for science. On these points I may have a word to 
say presently. My present contention simply is, 
that it is not experience thus understood which has 
supplied men of science with their knowledge of the 
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physical universe. They have never suspected that, 
while they supposed themselves to be perceiving 
independent material objects, they were in reality 
perceiving quite another set of things, namely, 
feelings and sensations of a particular kind, grouped 
in particular ways, and succeeding each other in a 
particular order. Nor, if this idea had ever occurred 
to them, would they have admitted that these two 
classes of things could by any merely verbal 
manipulation be made the same. So that if this 
particular account of the nature of experience be 
accurate, the system of thought represented by 
science presents the singular spectacle of a creed 
which is believed in practice for one set of reasons, 
though in theory it can only be justified by another ; 
and which, through some beneficent accident, turns 
out to be true, though its origin and each subse- 
quent stage in its gradual development are the 
product of error and illusion. 

This is perplexing enough. Yet an even stronger 
statement would seem to be justified. We must 
not only say that the experiences on which science 
is founded have been invariably misinterpreted by 
those who underwent them, but that, if they had 
not been so misinterpreted, science as we know it 
would never have existed. We have not merely 
stumbled on the truth in spite of error and illusion, 
which is odd, but because of error and illusion, 
which is odder. For if the scientific observers 
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of Nature had realised from the beginning that all 
they were observing was their own feehngs and 
ideas, as empirical idealism smd mental physiology 
alike require ns to hold, they snrely would never 
have taken the trouble to invent a Nature (i.e. an 
independently existing system of material things) 
for no other purpose than to provide a machinery 
by which the occurrence of feelings and ideas 
might be adequately accounted for. To go through 
so much to get so little, to bewilder themselves in 
the ever-increasing intricacies of this hypothetical 
wheel-work, to pile world on world and add infinity 
to infinity, and all for no more important object 
than to find an explanation for a few fleeting 
impressions, say of colour or resistance, would, 
indeed, have seemed to them a most superfluous 
labour. Nor is it possible to doubt that this task 
has been undertaken and partially accomplished only 
because humanity has been, as for the most part it 
still is, under the belief not merely that there exists 
a universe possessing the independence which science 
and common-sense alike postulate, but that it is a 
universe immediately, if imperfectly, revealed to us 
in the deliverances of sense-perception. 



VI 



We can scarcely deny, then, though the paradox 
be hard of digestion, that, historicaUy speaking, if 
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the theory we are discussing be true, science owes 
its being to an erroneous view as to what kind 
of information it is that our experiences directly 
convey to us. But a much more important question 
than the merely historical one remains behind, 
namely, whether, from the kind of information 
which our experiences do thus directly convey to us, 
anything at all resembling Ihe scientific theory of 
Nature can be reasonably extracted. Can our 
revised conception of the material world really be 
inferred from our revised conception of the import 
and limits of experience ? Can we by any possible 
treatment of sensations and feelings legitimately 
squeeze out of them trustworthy knowledge of the 
permanent and independent material universe of 
which, according to science, sensations and feelings 
are but transient and evanescent effects ? 

I cannot imagine the process by which such a 
result may be attained, nor has it been satisfactorily 
explained to us by any apologist of the empirical 
theory of knowledge. We may, no doubt, argue 
that sensations and feelings, like everything else, 
must have a cause ; that the hypothesis of a 
material world suggests such a cause in a form 
which is agreeable to our natural beliefs ; and that 
it is a hypothesis we are justified in adopting when 
we find that it enables us to anticipate the order 
and character of that stream of perceptions which it 
is called into existence to explain. But this is a line 
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of argnment which really will not bear examination. 
Every one of the three propositions of which it 
consists is, if we are to go back to fundamental 
principles, either disputable or erroneous. The 
principle of causation cannot be extracted out of a 
succession of individual experiences, as is implied by 
the first. The world described by science is not con- 
gruous with our natural beliefs, as is alleged by the 
second. Nor can we legitimately reason back from 
effect to cause in the manner required by the third. 
A very brief comment will, I think, be sufficient 
to make this clear, and I proceed to ojffer it on each 
of the three propositions, taking them, for conveni- 
ence, in the reverse order, and beginning, therefore, 
with the third. This in effect declares that as the 
material world described by science would, if it 
existed, produce sensations and impressions in the 
very manner in which our experiences assure us 
that they actually occur, we may assume that such 
a world exists. But may we? Even supposing 
» that there was this complete correspondence between 
■^ theory and fact, which is far, unfortunately, from 
being at present the case, are we justified in 
making so bold a logical leap from the known to 
the unknown ? I doubt it. Becollect that by hypo- 
thesis we are strictly imprisoned, so far as direct 
experiences are concerned, within the circle of 
sensations or impressions. It is in this self-centred 
universe alone, therefore, that we can collect the 
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premises of fnrther knowledge. How can it pos- 
sibly supply us with any principles of selection by 
which to decide between the various kinds of cause 
that may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
have had a hand in its production ? None of these 
kinds of cause are open to observation. All must, 
from the nature of the case, be purely conjectural. 
Because, therefore, we happen to have thought of 
one which, with a Uttle goodwiU, can be forced into 
a rude correspondence with the observed facts, shall 
we, oblivious of the million possible explanations 
which a superior intelligence might be able to 
devise, proceed to decorate our particular fancy with 
the title of the * Eeal World * ? If we do so, it is 
not, as the candid reader will be prepared to admit, 
because such a conclusion is justified by such pre- 
mises, but because we are predisposed to a con- 
clusion of this kind by those instinctive belief s which, 
in unreflective moments, the philosopher shares 
with the savage. In such moments all men conceive 
themselves (by hypothesis erroneously) as having 
direct experiences of an independent material uni- 
verse. When, therefore, science, or philosophers on 
behalf of science, proceed to infer such a universe 
from impressions of extension, resistance, and so 
forth, they find themselves, so far, in an unnatural 
and quite illegitimate alliance with common-sense. 
By procedures which are different, and essentially 
inconsistent, the two parties have found it possible 
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to reach results which at first sight look very much 
the same. Immediate intuitions wrongly interpreted 
come to the aid of mediate inferences illegitimately 
constructed ; we find ourselves quite prepared to 
accept the conclusions of bad reasoning, because 
they have a partial though, as I shall now proceed 
to show, an illusory resemblance to the deliverances 
of uncriticised experience. 

This, it will be observed, is the subject dealt with 
in the second of the three propositions on which I 
am engaged in commenting. It alleges that the 
world described by science is congruous with our 
natural beliefs ; a thesis not very important in itself, 
which I only dwell on now because it affords a con- 
venient text from which to preach on the great 
oddity of the creed which science requires us to 
adopt respecting the world in which we live. This 
creed is evidently in its origin an amendment or 
modification of our natural or instinctive view of 
things, a compromise to which we are no doubt 
compelled by considerations of conclusive force, but 
a compromise, nevertheless, which, if we did not 
know it to be true, we should certainly find it diffi- 
cult not to abandon as absurd. 

For, consider what kind of a world it is in which 
we are asked to believe — a world which, so far as 
most people are concerned, can only be at all 
adequately conceived in terms of the visual sense, 
but which in its true reality possesses neither of the 

E 
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qualities characteristically associated with the visual 
sense, namely, illumination and colour. A world 
which is half like our ideas of it and half unlike 
them. Like our ideas of it, that is to say, so far as 
the so-called primeury qualities of matter, such as 
extension and solidity, are concerned; unlike our 
ideas of it so far as the so-called secondary qualities, 
such as warmth and colour, are concerned. A 
hybrid world, a world of inconsistencies and strange 
anomalies. A world one half of which may com- 
mend itself to the empirical philosopher, and the 
other half of which may commend itself to the plain 
man, but which as a whole can commend itself to 
neither. A world which is rejected by the first be- 
cause it arbitrarily selects what he regards as modes 
of sensation, and hypostatises them into permanent 
realities; while it is scarcely intelligible to the 
second, because it takes what he regards as perma- 
nent realities, and evaporates them into modes of 
sensation. A world, in short, which seems to 
harmonise neither with the conclusions of critical 
empiricism nor with the ' unmistakable evidence of 
the senses ; ' which outrages the whole psychology 
of the one, and is in direct contradiction with the 
deliverances of the other. 

So far as the leading philosophic empiricists 
are concerned— and it is only with them that we 
need deal — the result of these difficulties has been 
extraordinary. They have found it impossible to 
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swallow this strange uniYerse, consisting partly of 
microcosms famished with impressions and ideas 
which, as such, are of course transient and essen- 
tially mental, partly of a macrocosm furnished with 
material objects whose qualities exactly resemble 
impressions and ideas, with the embarrassing excep- 
tion that they are neither transient nor mental. 
They have, therefore, been compelled by one device 
or another to sweep the macrocosm as conceived by 
science altogether out of existence. In the name of 
experience itself they have destroyed that which 
professes to be experience systematised. And we 
are presented with the singular spectacle of thinkers 
whose claim to our consideration largely consists in 
their uncompromising empiricism playing uncon- 
scious havoc with the most solid results which 
empirical methods have hitherto attained. 

I say ' unconscious ' havoc, because, no doubt, the 
truth of this indictment would not be admitted by 
the majority of those against whom it is directed. 
Yet there can, I think, be no real question as to its 
truth. In the case of Hume it will hardly be 
denied; and Hume, perhaps, would himself have 
been the last to deny it. But in the case of John 
Mill, of Mr. Herbert Spencer,^ and of Professor 

* It is probably aocorate to desoribe Mr. Spenoer as an empirioist ; 
though ho has added to the aocustomed first principles of empiricism 
certain doctrines of his own which, while they do not strengthen 
his system, make it somewhat difficult to dassify. The reader 
interested in such matters will find most of the relevant points dis- 
oassed in PhUosopMc Doubts ohaps. viii., iz., z. 
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Huxley, it is an allegation which would certainly 
be repudiated, though the evidence for it seems to 
me to lie upon the surface of their speculations. 
The allegation, be it observed, is this — that while 
each of these thinkers has recognised the necessity 
for some independent reality in relation to the 
ever-moving stream of sensations which constitute 
our immediate experiences, each of them has 
rejected the independent reality which is postulated 
and explained by science, and each of them has 
subBtii for ft a private reality of his own. 
Where the physicist, for example, assumes actual 
atoms and motions and forces, Mill saw nothing but 
permanent possibihties of sensation, and Mr. Spencer 
knows nothing but *the unknowable.' Without 
discussing the place which such entities may properly 
occupy in the general scheme of things, I content 
myself with observing, what I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to demonstrate at length, that they 
cannot occupy the place now filled by material 
Nature as conceived by science. That which is a 
'permanent possibility,' but is nothing more, is 
permanent only in name. It represents no enduring 
reality, nothing which persists, nothing which has 
any being save during the brief intervals when, ceas- 
ing to be a mere ' possibility,' it blossoms into the 
actuality of sensation. Before sentient beings were, 
it was not. When they cease to exist, it will vanish 
away. If they change the character of their 
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sensibility, it will sympathetically vary its nature. 
How unfit is this unsubstantial shadow of a phrase 
to take the place now occupied by that material 
universe, of which we are but fleeting accidents, 
whose attributes are for the most part absolutely 
independent of us, whose duration is incalculable ! 

A different but not a less conclusive criticism 
may be passed on Mr. Spencer's 'unknowable.' 
For anjrthing I am here prepared to allege to the 
contrary, this may be real enough; but, unfortu- 
nately, it has not the kind of reality imperatively 
required by science. It is not in space. It is not 
in time. It possesses neither mass nor extension ; 
nor is it capable of motion. Its very name implies 
that it eludes the grasp of thought, and cannot be 
caught up into formulse. Whatever purpose, there- 
fore, such an ' object ' may subserve in the universe 
of things, it is as useless as a ' permanent possibility ' 
itself to provide subject-matter for scientific treat- 
ment. If these be all that truly exist outside the 
circle of impressions and ideas, then is all science 
turned to foolishness, and evolution stands con- 
fessed as a mere figment of the imagination. Man, 
or rather ' I,' become not merely the centre of the 
world, but cm, the world. Beyond me and my ideas 
there is either nothing, or nothing that can be 
known. The problems about which we disquiet 
ourselves in vain, the origin of things and the 
modes of their development, the inner constitution of 
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matter and its relations to mind, are questionings 
about nothing, interrogatories shouted into the void. 
The baseless fabric of the sciences, like the great 
globe itself, dissolves at the touch of theories like 
these, leaving not a wrack behind. Nor does there 
seem to be any other course open to the consistent 
agnostic, were such a being possible, than to contem- 
plate in patience the long procession of his sensations, 
without disturbing himself with futile inquiries into 
what, if anything, may lie beyond. 



VII 

There remains but one problem further with 
which I need trouble the readers of this chapter. It 
is that raised by the only remaining proposition of 
the three with which I promised just now to deal. 
This asserts, it may be recollected, that the prin- 
ciple of causation and, by parity of reasoning, any 
other universal principle of sense-interpretation, may 
by some process of logical alchemy be extracted, not 
merely from experience in general, ^ but even from 
the experience of a single individual. 

But who, it may be asked, is unreasonable 
enough to' demand that it should be extracted from 
the experience of a single individual? What is 
there in the empirical theory which requires us to 
impose so arbitrary a limitation upon the sources of 

* Bee Phihsophic Doubtt ot. L 
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otir knowledge ? Have we not behind us the whole 
experience of the race ? Is it to count for nothing 
that for numberless generations mankind has been 
scrutinising the face of Nature, and storing up for 
our guidance innumerable observations of the 
laws which she obeys ? Yes, I reply, it is to count 
for nothing; and for a most simple reason. In 
making this appeal to the testimony of mankind 
with regard to the world in which they live, we take 
for granted that there is such a world, that mankind 
has had experiences of it, and that, so far as is 
necessary for our purpose, we know what those 
experiences have been. But by what right do 
we take those things for granted? They are 
not axiomatic or intuitive truths; they must be 
proved by something; and that something must, 
on the empirical theory, be in the last resort 
experience, and experience alone. But whose 
experience? Plainly it cannot be general experi- 
ence, for that is the very thing whose reality has to 
be established, and whose character is in question. 
It must, therefore, in every case and for each 
individual man be his own personal experience. 
This, and only this, can supply him with evidence 
for those fundamental beUefs, without whose guidance 
it is impossible for him either to reconstruct the 
past or to anticipate the future. 

Consider, for example, the law of causation , 
one, but by no means the only one, of those general 
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principles of interpretation which, as I am contend- 
ing, are presupposed in any appeal to general 
experiencei and cannot, therefore, be proved by it. 
If we endeavour to analyse the reasoning by which 
we arrive at the conviction that any particular 
event or any number of particular events have 
occurred outside the narrow ring of our own imme- 
diate perceptions, we shall find that not a step of 
this process can we take without assuming that the 
course of Nature is xmiform ; ^ or, if not absolutely 
uniform, at least sufficiently uniform to allow us to 
argue with tolerable security from effects to causes, 
or, if need be, from causes to effects, over great 
intervals of time and space. The whole of what is 
called historical evidence is, in its most essential 
parts, nothing more than an argument or series of 
arguments of this kind. The fact that mankind 
have given their testimony to the general unifor- 
mity of Nature, or, indeed, to anything else, can be 
established by the aid of that principle itself, and 
by it alone ; so that if we abandon it, we are in a 
moment deprived of all logical access to the outer 
world, of all cognisance of other minds, of all 
usufruct of their accumulated knowledge, of all 
share in the intellectual heritage of the race. 

^ The reader will find some observationB on the meaning of the 
phrase, * Uniformity of Nature,' on p. 296 et seq. In this chapter I 
have assomed (following empirical usage) that the Uniformity of 
Nature and the Law of Oausation are different expressions for the 
same thing. 
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While if we cling to it (as, to be sure, we must, 
whether we like it or not), we can do so only on 
condition that we forego every endeavour to prove 
it by the aid of general experience ; for such a pro- 
cedure would be nothing less than to compel what is 
intended to be the conclusion of our argument to 
figure also among the most important of its pre- 
mises. 

The problem, therefore, is reduced to this : Can 
we find in our personal experience adequate evidence 
of a law which, like the law of Causation, does, by 
the very tenns in which it is stated, claim umversal 
jurisdiction, as of right, to the utmost verge both of 
time and space ? And surely, to enunciate such a 
question is to suggest the inevitable answer. The 
sequences familiar to us in the petty round of daily 
life, the accustomed recurrence of something re- 
sembling a former consequent, following on the heels 
of something resembling a former antecedent, are 
sufficient to generate the expectations and the habits 
by which we endeavour, with what success we may, 
to accommodate our behaviour to the unyielding re- 
quirements of the world around us. But to throw 
upon experiences such as these ^ the whole burden 
of fixing our opinions as to the constitution of 
the universe is quite absurd. It would be absurd 
in any case. It would be absurd even if all the 

* At least in the absenoe of any transoendental interpretation of 
them. See next ohapter. 
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phenomena of which we have immediate knowledge 
succeeded each other according to some obyious and 
ondeviating order; for the contrast between this 
microscopic range of observation and the gigantic 
induction which it is sought to rest thereon, would 
rob the argument of all plausibility. But it is 
doubly and trebly absurd when we reflect on what 
our experiences really are. So far are they from 
indicating, when taken strictly by themselves, the 
existence of a world where all things small and great 
follow with the most exquisite regularity and the 
most minute obedience the bidding of unchanging 
law, that they indicate precisely the reverse. In 
certain regions of experience, no doubt, orderly 
sequence appears to be the rule : day alternates 
with night, and summer follows upon spring; the 
sun moves through the zodiac, and unsupported 
bodies fall usually, though, to be sure, not always, to 
the ground. Even of such elementary astronomical 
and physical facts, however, it could hardly be main- 
tained that any man would have a right, on the 
strength of his personal observation alone, confidently 
to assert their undeviating regularity. But when we 
come to the more complex phenomena with which 
we have to deal, the plain lesson taught by personal 
observation is not the regularity, but the irregulsuity, 
of Nature. A kind of ineffectual attempt at uni- 
formity, no doubt, is commonly apparent, as of an 
ill-constructed machine that will run smoothly for 
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a time, and then for no apparent reason begin to 
jerk and quiver ; or of a drunken man who, though 
he succeeds in keeping to the high-road, yet pursues 
along it a most wavering and devious course. But 
of that perfect adjustment, that all-penetrating 
governance by law, which lies at the root of scientific 
inference we find not a trace. In many cases sensa- 
tion follows sensation, and event hurries after event, 
to all appearances absolutely at random : no observed 
order of succession is ever repeated, nor is it pre- 
tended that there is any direct causal connection 
between the members of the series as they appear 
one after the other in the consciousness of the 
individual. But even when these conditions are 
reversed, perfect uniformity is never observed. The 
most careful series of experiments carried out by 
the most accomplished investigators never show 
identical results ; and as for the general mass of 
mankind, so far are they from finding, either in their 
personal experiences or elsewhere, any sufficient 
reason for accepting in its perfected form the 
principle of Universal Causation, that, as a matter of 
fact, this doctrine has been steadily ignored by them 
up to the present hour. 

This apparent irregularity of Nature, obvious 
enough when we turn our attention to it, escapes 
our habitual notice, of course, because we invariably 
attribute the want of observed uniformity to the 
errors of the observer. And without doubt we do 
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well. But what does this imply ? It implies that 
we bring to the interpretation of our sense-percep- 
tion the principle of causation ready made. It 
implies that we do not believe the world to be 
governed by immutable law because our experiences 
appear to be regular ; but that we beheve that our 
experiences, in spite of their apparent irregularity, 
follow some (perhaps) unknown rule because we 
first believe the world to be governed by immutable 
law. But this is as much as to say that the 
principle is not proved by experience, but that 
experience is understood in the light of the principle. 
Here, again, empiricism fails us. As in the case of 
our judgments about particular matters of fact, so 
also in the case of these other judgments, whose 
scope is co-extensive with the whole realm of 
Nature, we find that any endeavour to formulate a 
rational justification for them based on experience 
alone breaks down, and, to all appearance, breaks 
down hopelessly. 

VIII 

But even if this reasoning be sound, may the 
reader exclaim. What is it that we gain by it? 
What harvest are we likely to reap from such 
broadcast sowing of scepticism as this ? What does 
it profit us to show that a great many truths which 
everybody believes, and which no abstract speculations 
will induce us to doubt, are stiU waiting for a philo- 
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Bophic proof ? Fair questions, it must be admitted ; 
questions, nevertheless, to which I must reserve my 
full answer until a later stage of our inquiry. Tet 
even now something may be said, by way of con- 
clusion to this chapter, on the relation which these 
criticisms bear to the scheme of thought whose 
practical consequences we traced out in the first 
part of these Notes. 

I begin by admitting that the criticisms them- 
selves are, from the nature of the case, incomplete. 
They contain but the concise and even meagre out- 
line of an argument which is itself but a portion 
only of the whole case. For want of space, or to 
avoid unsuitable technicalities, much has been 
omitted which would have been relevant to the 
issues raised, and have still further strengthened 
the position which has been taken up. Yet, though 
more might have been said, what has been said is, 
in my opinion, sufficient ; and I shall, therefore, not 
scruple henceforth to assume that a purely empirical 
theory of things, a philosophy which depends for its 
premises in the last resort upon the particulars 
revealed to us in perceptive experience alone, is one 
that cannot rationally be accepted. 

Is this conclusion, then, adverse to Naturalism ? 
And, if so, must it not tell with equal force against 
Science, seeing that it is solely against that part of 
the naturalistic teaching which is taken over bodily 
from Science that it appears to be directed? Of 
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these two questions, I answer the first in the affirma- 
tive, the second in the negative. Doubtless, if 
empiricism be shattered, it must drag down natural- 
ism in its fall ; for, after all, naturalism is nothing 
more than the assertion that empirical methods are 
valid, and that no others are so. But because any 
effectual criticism of empiricism is the destruction 
of naturalism, is it therefore the destruction of science 
also ? Surely not. The adherent of naturalism is 
an empiricist from necessity ; the man of science, 
if he be an empiricist, is so only from choice. The 
latter may, if he please, have no philosophy at all, 
or he may have a different one. He is not obliged, 
any more than other men, to justify his conclusions 
by an appeal to first principles ; still less is he 
obliged to take his first principles from so poor a 
creed as the one we have been discussing. Science 
preceded the theory of science, and is independent 
of it. Science preceded naturalism, and will survive 
it. Though the convictions involved in our practical 
conception of the universe are not beyond the reach 
of theoretic doubts, though we habitually stake our 
all upon assumptions which we never attempt to 
justify, and which we could not justify if we would, 
yet is our scientific certitude unshaken ; and if we 
still strive after some solution of our sceptical 
difficulties, it is because this is necessary for the 
satisfaction of an intellectual ideal, not because it 
is required to fortify our confidence either in the 
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familiar teachings of experience or in their ntmost 
scientific expansion. And hence arises my principal 
complaint against naturalism. With Empirical 
philosophy, considered as a tentative contribution 
to the theory of science, I have no desire to pick 
a quarrel. That it should fail is nothing. Other 
philosophies have failed. Such is, after all, the 
common lot. That it should have been contrived to 
justify conclusions already accepted is, if a fault at all 
— which I doubt — at least a most venial one, and 
one, moreover, which it has committed in the best 
of philosophic company. That it should derive 
some moderate degree of imputed credit from the 
universal acceptance of the scientific beliefs which 
it countersigns, may be borne with, though for the 
real interests of speculative inquiry this has been, 
I think, a misfortune. But that it should develop 
into naturalism, and then, on the strength of labours 
which it has not endured, of victories which it has 
not won, and of scientific triumphs in which it has 
no right to share, presume, in despite of its specula- 
tive insufficiency, to dictate terms of surrender to 
every other system of belief, is altogether intolerable. 
Who would pay the slightest attention to naturalism 
if it did not force itself into the retinue of science, 
assume her livery, and claim, as a kind of poor 
relation, in some sort to represent her authority and 
to speak with her voice? Of itself it is nothing. 
It neither ministers to the needs of mankind, nor 
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does it satisfy their reason. And if, in spite of this, 
its influence has increased, is increasing, and as yet 
shows no signs of diminution ; if more and more 
the educated and the half -educated are acquiescing 
in its pretensions and, however reluctantly, submit- 
ting to its domination, this is, at least in part, 
because they have not learned to distinguish 
between the practical and inevitable claims which 
experience has on their allegiance, and the specula- 
tive but quite illusory title by which the empirical 
school have endeavoured to associate naturalism 
and science in a kind of joint supremacy over the 
thoughts and consciences of mankind. 
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CHAPTER n 

idealism; afteb some beoent English 

wbitinos * 



The difiSonlties in the way of an empirical philosophy of 
aoienoe, with whioh we dealt in the last chapter, largely 

* The reader who has no familiarity with philoBophic literature is 
advised to omit this chapter. The philosophic reader will, I hope, 
regard it as provisional. Transcendental Idealism is, if I mistake 
not, at this moment in rather a singular position in this oonntry. 
In the land of its hirth (as I am informed) it is bat little considered. 
In English-speaking countries it is, within the narrow circle of pro- 
fessed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of thought ; while 
without that circle it is not so much objected to as totally ignored. 
This anomalous state of things is no doubt due in part to the 
inherent difficulty of the subject ; but even more, I think, to the fact 
that the energy of English Idealists has been consumed rather in the 
production of commentaries on other people's systems than in 
expositions of their own. The result of this is that we do not quite 
know where we are, that we are more or less in a condition of expec- 
tancy, and that both learners and critics are placed at a disadvantage. 
Pending the appearance of some original work which shall represent 
the constructive views of the younger school of thinkers, I have 
written the following chapter, with reference chiefly to the writings 
of the late Mr. T. H. Green, which at present contain the most 
important exposition, so far as I know, of this phase of English 
thought. Mr. Bradley's noteworthy work. Appearance and ReeMy, 
published some time after this chapter was finished, is written with 
characteristic independence; but I know not whether it has yet 
commanded any large measure of assent from the few who are 
competent to pronounce a verdict upon its merits. 

J4 
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arise from the oonfliot which exists between two parts 
of a system, the scientifio half of which requires ns to 
regard experience as an effect of an external and in- 
dependent world, while the philosophic or epistemological 
half offers this same experience to ns as the sole ground- 
work and logical foundation on which any knowledge 
whatever of an external and independent world may be 
rationally based. These difficulties and the arguments 
founded on them require to be urged, in the first instance, 
in opposition to those who explicitly hold what I have 
called the ' naturalistic ' creed ; and then to that general 
body of educated opinion which, though reluctant to con- 
tract its beliefs within the narrow circuit of ' naturalism,' 
yet habitually assumes that there is presented to us in 
science a body of opinion, certified by reason, solid, certain, 
and impregnable, to which theology adds, as an edifying 
supplement, a certain number of dogmas, of which the 
well-disposed assimilate as many, but only as many, as 
their superior allegiance to 'positive' knowledge will 
permit them to digest. 

These two classes, however, by no means exhaust the 
kinds of opinion with which it is necessary to deal. And 
in particular there is a metaphysical school, few indeed in 
numbers, but none the less important in matters specula- 
tive, whose general position is wholly distinct and indepen- 
dent ; who would, indeed, not perhaps very widely, dissent 
from the negative conclusions already reached, but who 
have their own positive solution of the problem of the 
universe. In their opinion, all the embarrassments which 
may be shown to attend on the empirical philosophy 
are due to the fact that empirical philosophers wholly 
misunderstand the essential nature of that experience on 
which they profess to found their beliefs. The theory of 
perception evolved out of Locke, by Berkeley and HumOi 
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which may be traced without radical modification through 
their modem successors, is, according to the school of 
which I speak, at the root of all the mischief. Of this 
theory they make short work. They press to the utmost 
the sceptical consequences to which it inevitably leads. 
They show, or profess to show, that it renders not only 
scientific knowledge, but any knowledge whatever, im- 
possible ; and they offer as a substitute a theory of experi- 
ence, very remote indeed from ordinary modes of expression, 
by which these consequences may, in their judgment, be 
entirely avoided. 

The dimensions and character of these Notes render it 
impossible, even were I adequately equipped for the task, 
to deal fully with so formidable a subject as Tbansgen- 
DENTAL Idealism, either in its historical or in its meta- 
physical aspect. Bemote though it be from ordinary 
modes of thought, some brief discussion of the theory 
with which, in some recent English works, it supplies us 
concerning Nature and God is, however, absolutely 
necessary ; and I therefore here present the following 
observations to the philosophic reader with apologies 
for their brevity and to the unphilosophic reader with 
apologies for their length. 

From what I have already said it is clear that the 
theory to which Transcendental Idealism may be, from 
our point of view, considered as a reply, is not the theory 
of experience which is taken for granted in ordinary 
scientific statement, but the closely allied ' psychological 
theory of perception ' evolved by thinkers usually classed 
rather as philosophers than as men of science. The 
difference is not wholly immaterial, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

What, then, is this ' psychological theory of perception ' ? 
Or, rather, where is the weak point in it at which it is 

L 2 
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open to attack by the traneMsendental idealists ? It lies in 
the account given by that theory of the real. According 
to this account the 'real' in external experience, that 
which, because it is not due to any mental manipulation 
by the percipient, such as abstraction or comparison, may 
be considered as the experienced fact, is, in ultimate 
analysis, either a sensation or a group of sensations. 
These sensations and groups of sensations are subjected 
in the mind to a process of analysis and comparison. 
Discrimination is made between those which are unlike. 
Those which have points of resemblance are called by a 
common name. The sequences and co-existences which 
obtain among them are noted ; the laws by which they are 
bound together are discovered ; and the order in which 
they may be expected to recur is foreseen and under- 
stood. 

Now, say the idealists, if everything of which external 
reality can be predicated is thus either a sensation or 
a group of sensations, if these and these only are ' given ' 
in external appearance, everything else, including relations, 
being mere fictions of the mind, we are reduced to the 
absurd position of holding that the real is not only un- 
known, but is also unknowable. For a brief examination 
of the nature of experience is sufficient to prove that an 
unrelated ' thing ' (be that ' thing ' a sensation or a group 
of sensations), which is not qualified by its resemblance 
to other things, its difference from other things, and its 
connection with other things, is really, so far as we 
are concerned, no ' thing ' at all. It is not an object of 
possible experience ; its true character must be for ever 
hid from us ; or, rather, as character consists simply 
in relations, it has no character, nor can it form part of 
that intelligible world with which alone we have to 
deal. 
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Ideas of relation are, therefore, required to convert the 
supposed ' real ' of external erperience into something of 
whioh experience can take note. But such ideas them- 
selves are unintelligible, except as the results of the in- 
tellectual activity of some * Self ' or ' I.' They must be 
somebody's thought, somebody's ideas; if only for the 
purpose of mutuiJ comparison, there must be some bond 
of union between them other than themselves. Here 
again, therefore, the psychological analysis of experience 
breaks down, and it becomes plain that just as the real in 
external experience is real only in virtue of an intellectual 
element, namely, ideas of relation (categories), through 
which it was apprehended, so in internal experience ideas 
and sensations presuppose the existence of an 'I,' or 
self-conscious unity, which is neither sensation nor idea, 
which ought not, therefore, on the psychological theory 
to be considered as having any claim to reality at all, 
but which, nevertheless, is presupposed in the very possi- 
bility of phenomena appearing as elements in a single 
experience. 

We are thus apparently left by the idealist theory face 
to face with a mind (thinking subject) which is the source 
of relations (categories), and a world which is constituted 
by relations : with a mind which is conscious of itself, and 
a world of which that mind may without metaphor be de- 
scribed as the creator. We have, in short, reached the 
central position of transcendental ideaUsm. But before 
we proceed to subject the system to any critical observa- 
tions, let us ask what it is we are supposed to gain by 
endeavouring thus to rethink the universe from so un- 
accustomed a point of view. 

In the first place, then, it is claimed for this theory 
that it frees us from the scepticism which, in matters 
scientific as well as in matters theological, follows inevi- 
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tably upon the psychologioal doctrine of perception as just 
explained : a scepticism which not only leaves no room 
for God and the soul, but destroys the very possibility of 
i framing any general proposition about the ' external ' 
( world, by destroying the possibility of there being any 
world, ' external ' or otherwise, in which permanent rela- 
tions shall exist. 

r 

In the second place, it makes Beason no mere acci- 
dental excrescence on a xmiverse of material objects ; an 
element to be added to, or subtracted from, the sum of 

f^ y 'things' as the blind shock of unthinking causes may 
decide. Bather does it make Beason the very essence of 
all that is or can be : the (immanent) cause of the world- 
process ; its origin and its goal. 

In the third place, it professes to establish on a firm 
foundation the moral freedom of self-conscious agents. 
That ' Self ' which is the prior condition of there being a 

V" natural world cannot be the creature of that world. It 
stands above and beyond the sphere of causes and effects ; 
it is no mere object among other objects, driven along its 
predestined course by external forces in obedience to alien 
laws. On the contrary, it is a free, autonomous Spirit, 
not only bound, but able, to fulfil the moral commands 
which are but the expression of its own most essential 
being. 

II 

I am reluctant to suggest objections to any theory 
which promises results so admirable. Yet I cannot think 
that all the difficulties with which it is surrounded have 
been fairly faced, or, at any rate, fully explained, by those 
who accept its main principles. Consider, for example, 
the crucial question of the analysis which reduces all 
experience to an experience of relations, or, in more 
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technical language, which constitutes the universe out of 
categories. We may grant without difficulty that the 
contrasted theory, which proposes to reduce the universe 
to an unrelated chaos of impressions or sensations, is quite 
untenable. But must we not also grant that in all ex- 
perience there is a refractory element which, though it 
cannot be presented in isolation, nevertheless refuses 
wholly to merge its being in a network of relations, 
necessary as these may be to give it ' significance for us 
as thinking beings ' ? If so, whence does this irreducible 
element arise ? The mind, we are told, is the source of 
relation. Whatisthesourceof that which is related? A 
' thing-in-itself ' which, by impressing the percipient mind, 
shall furnish the * matter * for which categories provide the 
' form,' is a way out of the difficulty (if difficulty there be) 
which raises more doubts than it solves. The followers 
of Eant themselves make haste to point out that this 
hypothetical cause of that which is 'given ' in experience 
cannot, since ex hypothesi it lies beyond experience, be 
known as a cause, or even as existing. Nay, it is not so 
much unknown and unknowable as indescribable and 
unintelligible ; not so much a riddle whose meaning is 
obscure as mere absence and vacuity of any meaning 
whatever. Accordingly, from the speculations with which 
we are here concerned it has been dismissed with ignominy, 
and it need not, therefore, detain us further. 

But we do not get rid of the difficulty by getting rid 
of Kant's solution of it. His dictum still seems to me to 
remain true, that ' without matter categories are empty.' 
And, indeed, it is hard to see how it is possible to conceive 
a universe in which relations shall be all in all, but in 
which nothing is to be permitted for the relations to 
subsist between. .Belations surely imply a something 
which is related, and if tliat something is, in the absence 
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of relations, 'nothing for ub as thinking beings,' so 
relations in the absence of that something are mere 
symbols emptied of their signification ; they are, in short, 
an ' illegitimate abstraction.' 

Those, moreover, who hold that these all-constituting 
relations are the ' work of the mind ' would seem bound 
also to hold that this concrete world of ours, down to its 
minutest detail, must evolve itself a priori out of the 
movement of ' pure thought.' There is no room in it for 
the ' contingent ; ' there is no room in it for the ' given ; ' 
experience itself would seem to be a superfluity. And 
we are at a loss, therefore, to understand why that 
dialectical process which moves, I will not say so 
convincingly, but at least so smoothly, through the 
abstract categories of 'being,' 'not-being,' 'becoming,' 

\\ and so forth, should stumble and hesitate when it comes 
to deal with that world of Nature which is, after all, one 

\ -of the principal subjects about which we desire informa- 
jtion. No explanation which I remember to have seen 
! makes it otherwise than strange that we should, as the 
'idealists claim, be able so thoroughly to identify ourselves 
'with those thoughts of God which are the necessary pre- 
jliminary to creation, but should so little understand 
•creation itself ; that we should out of our unaided mental 
resources be competent to reproduce the whole ground- 
plan of the universe, and should yet lose ourselves so 
' hopelessly in the humblest of its ante-rooms. 

This difficulty at once requires us to ask on what 
ground it is alleged that these constitutive relations are 
the ' work of the mind.' It is true, no doubt, that ordinary 
usage would describe as mental products the more abstract 
thoughts (categories), such, for example, as ' being,' ' not- 
being/ 'causation,' 'reciprocity,' &c. But it must be 
recollected, in the first place, that transcendental idealism 
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does not, as a rale, derive its inspiration from ordinary 
usage ; and in the second place, that even ordinary nsage 
alters its procedure when it comes to such more concrete 
oases of relation as, for instance, ' shape ' and ' position,' 
which, rightly or wrongly, are always considered as belong- 
ing to the ' external ' world, and presented by the external 
world to thought, not created by thought for itself. 

Are the transcendental idealists, then, bound by their 
own most essential principles, in opposition both to their 
arguments against Kant's ' thing-in-itself ' and to the 
ordinary beliefs of mankind, to invest the thinking ' self ' 
with this attribute of causal or gmm-causal activity? It 
certainly appears to me that they are not Starting, it will 
be recollected, from the analysis (criticism) of experience, 
they arrived at the conclusion that the world of objects 
exists and has a meaning only for the self-conscious ' I ' 
(subject), and that the self-conscious ' I ' only knows itself 
j in contrast and in opposition to the world of objects. Each 

«is necessary to the other; in the absence of the other 
neither has any significance. How, then, can we venture 
to say of one that the other is its product? and if we say 
* 4t of either, must we not in consistency insist on saying 
it of both ? Thus, though the presence of a self-conscious j 
principle may be necessary to constitute the universe, it / 
cannot be considered as the creator of that universe ; or 
if it be, then must we acknowledge that precisely in the :; 
same way and precisely to the same extent is the universe jl 
the creator of the self-conscious principle. '' 

All, therefore, thatthetranscendentalargumentrequires 
or even allows us to accept, is a ' manifold ' of relations 
on the one side, and a bare self-conscious principle of 
unity on the other, by which that manifold becomes inter- 
connected in the * field of a single experience.' We are 
not permitted, except by a process of abstraction which 
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is purely temporary and provisionaly to consider the * mani- 
fold ' apart from the ' miity/ nor the ' unity ' apart from the 
' manifold.' The thoughts do not make the thinker, nor 
the thinker the thoughts; but together they constitute 
that Whole or Absolute whose elements, as they are more 
no-sense apart from one another, cannot in strictness be 
even said to contribute separately towards the total result. 



Ill 

Now let us consider what bearing this conclusion has 
upon (1) Theology, (2) Ethics, and (3) Science. 

1. As regards Theology, it might be supposed that 
at least idealism provided us with a universe which, if 
not created or controlled by Reason (creation and control 
implying causal action), may yet properly be said to be 
throughout infused by Beason and to be in necessary 
harmony with it. But on a closer examination diffi- 
culties arise which somewhat mar this satisfactory con- 
clusion. In the first place, if theology is to provide us 
with a groundwork for religion, the Grod of whom it 
speaks must be something more than the bare ' principle 
of unity ' required to give coherence to the multiplicity 
of Nature. Apart from Nature He is, on the theory 
we are considering, a mere metaphysical abstraction, the 
geometrical point through which pass all the threads 
which make up the web of possible experience : no fitting 
object, surely, of either love, reverence, or devotion. In 
combination VTith Nature He is no doubt * the principle 
of unity,' and all the fulness of concrete reality besides ; 
but every quality with which He is thus associated 
belongs to that portion of the Absolute Whole from 
which, by hypothesis, He distinguishes Himself; and 
were it otherwise, we cannot find in these qualities, com- 
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paoted, as they are, of good and bad, of noble and base, 
the Perfect Goodness without which religious feelings 
can never find an adequate object. Thus, neither the 
combining principle alone, nor the combining principle 
considered in its union with the multiplicity which it 
combines, can satisfy the requirements of an effectual 
theology. Not the first, because it is a barren abstrac- 
tion ; not the second, because in its all-inclusive univer- 
sality it holds in suspension, without preference and 
without repulsion, every element alike of the knowable 
world. Of these none, whatever be its nature, be it good 
or bad, base or noble, can be considered as alien to the 
Absolute : all are necessary, and all are characteristic. 

Of these two alternatives, I understand that it is the 
first which is usually adopted by the school of thought 
with which we are at present concerned. It may there- 
fore be desirable to reiterate that a ' unifying principle ' 
can, as such, have no qualities, moral or otherwise. 
Lovingkindness, for example, and Equity are attributes 
which, like all attributes, belong not to the unifying 
principle, but to the world of objects which it constitutes. 
They are conceptions which belong to the realm of 
empirical psychology. Nor can I see any method by 
which they are to be hitched on to the ' pure spiritual 
subject,' as elements making up its essential character. 

2. But if this be so, what is the ethical value of that 
freedom which is attributed by the idealistic theory to 
the self-conscious ' I ' ? It is true that this ' I ' as con- 
ceived by idealism is above all the ' categories,' in- 
cluding, of course, the category of causation. It is not in 
space nor in time. It is subject neither to mutation nor 
decay. The stress of material forces touches it not, nor 
is it in any servitude to chance or circumstance, to 
inherited tendencies or acquired habits. But all these 
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immunities and privileges it possesses in virtne of its 
being, not an agent in a world of oonorete fact, but a 
thinking ' subject/ for whom alone, as it is alleged, such 
a world exists. Its freedom is metaphysical, not moral ; 
for moral freedom can only have a meaning at all in 
reference to a being who acts and who wills, and is 
only of real importance for us in relation to a being who 
not only acts, but is acted on, who not only wills, but 
who wills against the opposing influences of temptation- 
Such freedom cannot, it is plain, be predicated of a mere 
'subject/ nor is the freedom proper to a 'subject' of 
any worth to man as 'object,' to man as known in 
experience, to man fighting his way with varying fortunes 
against the stream of adverse circumstances, in a world 
made up of causes and effects.^ 

* This proposition would, probably, not be widely dissented from 
by some of the ethioal writers of the idealist school. The freedom 
which they postalate is not the freedom merely of the pare self-oon- 
scions sabjeot. On the contrary, it is the individnal, with all his 
qnalities, passions, and emotions, who in their view possesses free 
will. But the ethical value of the freedom thus attributed to self- 
conscious agents seems on further examination to disappear. Man- 
kind, it seems, are on this theory free, but their freedom does not 
exclude determinism, but only that form of determinism which consists 
in external constraint. Their actions are upon this view strictly pre- 
scribed by their antecedents, but these antecedents are nothing other 
than the characters oi the agents themselves. 

Now it may seem at first sight plausible to describe that man as 
free whose behaviour is due to ' himself ' alone. But without quar- 
relling over words, it is, I think, plain that, whether it be proper to call 
him free or not, he at least lacks freedom in the sense in which free- 
dom is necessary in order to constitute responsibility. It is impossible 
to say of him that he * ought,' and therefore he * can.' For at any 
given moment of his life his next action is by hypothesis strictly 
determined. This is also true of every previous moment, until we 
get back to that point in his life's history at which he cannot, in any 
intelligible sense of the term, be said to have a character at all. Ante- 
cedently to this, the causes which have produced him are in no special 
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These observations bring into snfBciently clear relief 
the diffionlty which exists, on the idealistic theory, in 
bringing together into any sort of intelligible association 
the ' I ' as supreme principle of unity, and the ' I ' of 
empirical psychology, which has desires and fears, 
pleasures and pains, faculties and sensibilities; which 
was not a little time since, and which a little time hence 
will be no more. The ' I ' as principle of unity is outside 
time ; it can have, therefore, no history. The ' I ' of ex- 
perience, which learns and forgets, which suffers and 
which enjoys, unquestionably has a history. What is the 
relation between the two ? We seem equally precluded 
from saying that they are the same, and from saying that 
they are different. We cannot say that they are the 
same, because they are, after all, divided by the whole 
chasm which distinguishes ' subject ' from * object.' We 
cannot say they are different, because our feelings and our 
desires seem a not less interesting and important part of 
ourselves than a mere unifying principle whose functions, 
after all, are of a purely metaphysical character. We 
cannot say they are 'two aspects of the same thing,' 
because there is no virtue in this usefid phrase which 
shall empower it on the one hand to ear-mark a fragment 
of the world of objects, and say of it, ' this is I,' or, on 
the other, to take the * pure subject ' by which the world 
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sense oonnected with his individaality, bnt form part of the general 
oomplez of phenomena which make ap the world. It is evident, there- 
fore, that every act which he performs may be traced to pre-natal, and 
possibly to purely material, antecedents, and that, even if it be tme 
that what he does is the outcome of his character, his character itself 
is the outcome of causes over which he has not, and cannot by any 
possibility have, the smallest controL Such a theory destroys re- 
sponsibility, and leaves our actions the inevitable outcome of 
external conditions not less completely than any doctrine of control- 
ling fate, whether materialistic or theological. 
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of objeots is oonstdtuted, and say of it that it shall be 
itself an object in that world from whioh its essential 
nature requires it to be self-distinguished. 

But as it thus seems difficult or impossible intelligibly 
to unite into a personal whole the 'pure' and the 
' empirioal ' Self, so it is difficult or impossible to conceive 
the relations between the pure, though limited, self- 
consciousness which is ' I ' and the universal and eternal 
Self-consciousness which is God. The first has been 
described as a ' mode ' or ' manifestation ' of the second. 
But are we not, in using such language, falling into the 
kind of error against which, in other connections, the 
idealists are most careful to warn us ? Are we not im- 
porting a category which has its meaning and its use in 
the world of objects into a transcendental region where it 
really has neither meaning nor use at all? Grant, how- 
ever, for the sake of argument, that it has a meaning ; 
grant that we may legitimately describe one * pure subject ' 
as a * mode ' or ' manifestation ' of another — how is this 
partial identity to be established? How can we, who 
start from the basis of our own Umited self-consciousness, 
rise to the knowledge of that completed and divine self- 
consciousness of which, according to the theory, we share 
the essential nature ? 

The difficulty is evaded but not solved in those state- 
ments of the idealist theory which always speak of 
Thought mthout specifying whose Thought. It seems 
to be thus assumed that the thought is God's, and 
that in rethinking it we share His being. But no such 
assumption would seem to be justifiable. For the basis, 
we know, of the whole theory is a ' criticism ' or analysis 
of the essential elements of experience. But the criticism 
must, for each of us, be necessarily of his own experience, 
for of no other experience can he know anything, except 
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indirectly and by way of inference from his own. What, 
then, is this criticism supposed to establish (say) for me ? 
Is it that experience depends upon the unification by a 
self-conscious ' I ' of a world constituted by relations ? 
In strictness, No. It can only establish that my experi- 
ence depends upon a unification by my self-conscious ' I ' 
of a world of relations present to me^ and to me alone. 
To this 'I,' to this particular 'self-conscious subject,' all 
other ' I's,' including God, must be objects, constituted 
like all objects by relations, rendered possible or significant 
only by their unification in the ' content of a single experi- 
ence ' — namely, my own. In other words, that which (if 
it exists at all) is essentially ' subject ' can only be known, 
or thought of, or spoken about, as ' object.' Surely a very 
paradoxical conclusion. 

It may perhaps be said by way of reply, that in talking 
of particular ' I's ' and particular experiences we are using 
language properly applicable only to the ' self ' dealt with 
by the empirical psychologist, the ' self ' which is not the 
' subject,' but the ' object,' of experience. I will not dis- 
pute about terms ; and the relations which exist between 
the 'pure ego' and the 'empirical ego' are, as I have 
already said, so obscure that it is not always easy to em- 
ploy a perfectly accurate terminology in endeavouring to 
deal with them. Yet this much would seem to be certain. 
If the words ' self,' ' ego,' ' I ' are to be used inteUigibly at 
all, they must mean, whatever else they do or do not 
mean, a ' somewhat ' which is self -distinguished, not only 
from every other knowable object, but also from every 
other possible 'self.' What we are 'in ourselves,' apart 
from the flux of thoughts and feelings which move in 
never-ending pageant through the chambers of conscious- 
ness, metaphysicians have, indeed, found it hard to say. 
Some of them have said we are nothing. But if this 
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oonolasion be, as I thick it is, conformable neither to onr 
instinotiye beliefs nor to a soand psychology ; if we are, as 
I believe, more than a mere series of occurrences, yet it 
seems equally certain that the very notion of Personality 
excludes the idea of any one person being a ' mode ' of 
any other, and forces us to reject from philosophy a sup- 
position which, if it be tolerable at all, can find a place 
only in mysticism. 

But the idealistic theory pressed to its furthest con- 
clusions requires of us to reject, as it appears to me, even 
more than this. We are not only precluded by it from 
identifying ourselves, even partially, with the Eternal 
Consciousness : we are also precluded from supposing 
that either the Eternal Consciousness or any other 
consciousness exists, save only our own. For, as I have 
already said, the Eternal Consciousness, if it is to be 
known, can only be known on the same conditions as any 
other object of knowledge. It must be constituted by 
relations ; it must form part of the * content of experi- 
ence ' of the knower ; it must exist as part of the 
' multiplicity ' reduced to 'unity' by his self -consciousness. 
But to say that it can only be known on these terms, is to 
say that it cannot be known as it exists ; for if it exists 
at all, it exists by hypothesis as Eternal Subject, and as 
such it clearly is not constituted by relations, nor is it 
either a ' possible object of experience,' or ' anything for 
us as thii^g beings.' 

No consciousness, then, is a possible object of know- 
ledge for any other consciousness : a statement which, 
on the idealistic theory of knowledge, is equivalent to 
saying that for any one consciousness all other con- 
sciousnesses are less than non-existent. For as that 
which is ' critically ' shown to be an inevitable element 
in experience has thereby conferred on it the highest 
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possible degree of reality, so that which cannot on any 
terms become an element in experience falls in the 
scale of reality far below mere not-being, and is reduced, 
as we have seen, to mere meaningless no-sense. By this 
kind of reasoning the idealists themselves demonstrate 
the ' I ' to be necessary ; the unrelated object and the 
thing-in-itself to be impossible. Not less, by this kind 
of reasoning, must each one of us severally be driven to 
the conclusion that in the infinite variety of the universe 
there is room for but one knowing subject, and that this 
subject is ' himself.' ^ 

* Prof. Gaird, in his most interesting and Bnggestive lecture on 
the Evolution of Religion, puts forward a theory essentially different 
from the one I have j ast been dealing with. In his view, a mnltiplioity 
of objects apprehended by a single self-oonscioas subject does not 
8u£9ce to constitute an intelligible universe. The world of objects and 
the perceiving mind are themselves opposites which require a higher 
unity to hold them together. This higher unity is God ; so that by 
the simplest of metaphysical demonstrations Prof. Caird lays deep 
the foundations of his theology, and proves not only that God exists, 
but that His Being is philosophically involved in the very simplest of 
our experiences. 

I confess, with regret, that this reasoning appears to me inconclu- 
sive. Surely we must think of God as, on the transcendental theory, 
we think of ourselves ; that is, as a Subject distinguishing itself from, 
but giving unity to, a world of phenomena. But if such a Subject 
and such a world cannot be conceived without also postulating some 
higher unity in which their differences shall vanish and be dissolved, 
then Qod Himself would require some yet higher deity to explain 
His existence. If, in short, a multiplicity of phenomena presented to 
and apprehended by a conscious * I ' form together an intelligible and 
self-sufficient whole, then it is hard to see by what logic we are to get 
beyond the solipsism which, as I have urged in the text, seems to be 
the necessary outcome of one form, at least, of the transcendental 
argument. If, on the other hand, subject and object cannot form 
such an intelligible and self -sufficient whole, then it seems impossible 
to imagine what is the nature of that Infinite One in which the mul- 
tiplicity of things and persons find their ultimate unity. Of such a 
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3. That the transcendental ' solipsism ' which is the 
natural outcome of such speculations is not less incon- 
sistent with science, morahty, and common-sense than 
the psychological, or Berkeleian ^ form of the same creed, 
is obvious. But, without attempting further to press 
idealism to restdts which, whether legitimate or not, all 
idealists would agree in repudiating, let me, in con- 
clusion, point out how little assistance this theory is able 
under any circumstances to afford us in solving impor- 
tant problems connected with the Philosophy of Science. 

The psychology of Hume, as we have seen, threw 
doubt upon the very possibility of legitimately framing 
general propositions about the world of objects. The 
observation of isolated and unrelated impressions of 
sense, which is in effect what experience became reduced 
to under his process of analysis, may generate habits of 
expectation, but never can justify rational beliefs. The 
law of imiversal causation, for example, can never be 
proved by a mere repetition, however prolonged, of 
similar sequences, though the repetition may, through 
the association of ideas, gradually compel us to expect 
the second term of the sequence whenever the first term 
comes within the field of our observation. So far Hume 
as interpreted by the transcendental ideaUsts. 

Now, how is this difficulty met on the ideaHstic theory ? 
Somewhat in this way. These categories or general prin- 
ciples of relation have not, say the idealists, to be collected 
(so to speak) from individual and separate experiences (as 

God we oan have no knowledge, nor can we say that we are formed 
in His image, or share His essence. 

* Of course I do not mean to suggest that Berkeley was a 
* Bolipsist.' On the scientific bearing of psychological idealism, see 
Philosophic Doubt, chap. iz. 
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the empirical philosophers believe, bat as Home, the chief 
among empiricists, showed to be impossible) ; neither are 
they, as the a priori philosophers supposed, part of the 
original fomiture of the observing mind, intended by Provi- 
dence to be applied as occasion arises to the world of 
experience with which by a beneficent, if unexplained, 
adaptation they find themselves in a pre-established har- 
mony. On the contrary, they are the * necessary ^ws,' 
the antecedent condition, of there being any experience at 
all ; so that the difficulty of subsequently extracting them 
from experience does not arise. The world of phenomena 
is in truth their creation ; so that the conformity between 
the two need not be any subject of surprise. Thus, at one 
and the same time does idealism vindicate experience and 
set the scepticism of the empiricist at rest. 

I doubt, however, whether this solution of the problem 
will really stand the test of examination. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the world is constituted by 
' categories,' the old difficulty arises in a new shape when 
we ask on what principle those categories are in any given 
case to be applied. For they are admittedly not of uni- 
versal application ; and, as the idealists themselves are 
careful to remind us, there is no more fertile source of error 
than the importation of them into a sphere wherein they 
have no legitimate business. Take, for example, the cate- 
gory of causation, from a scientific point of view the most 
important of alL By what right does the existence of this 
' principle of relation ' enable us to assert that throughout 
the whole world every event must have a cause, and every 
cause must be invariably succeeded by the same event? 
Because we can apply the category, are we, therefore, bound 
to apply it? Does any absurdity or contradiction ensue 
from our supposing that the order of Nature is arbitrary 
and casual, and that, repeat the antecedent with what 

M 2 
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aconracy we may, there is no seonrity that the accnstomed 
consequent will follow? I mustconfess that I can perceive 
none. Of course, we should thus be deprived of one of our 
most useful ' principles of unification ; ' but this would by 
no means result in the universe resolving itself into that 
unthinkable chaos of unrelated atoms which is the idealist 
bugbear. There are plenty of categories left ;-and if the 
final aim of philosophy be, indeed, to find the Many in One 
and the One in Many, this end would be as completely, if 
not as satisfactorily, accomplished by conceiving the world 
to be presented to the thinking ' subject ' in the haphazard 
multiplicity of unordered succession, as by any more elabo- 
rate method. Its various elements lying side by side in one 
Space and one Time would still be related together in the 
content of a single experience ; they would still form an 
intelligible whole ; their unification would thus be effectually 
accomplished without the aid of the higher categories. But 
it is evident that a universe so constituted, though it might 
not be inconsistent with Philosophy, could never be inter- 
preted by Science. 

As we saw in the earlier portion of this chapter, it is 
not very easy to understand why, if the universe be consti- 
tuted by relations, and relations are the work of the mind, 
the mind should be dependent on experience for finding 
out anything about the universe. But granting the neces- 
sity of experience, it seems as hard to make that experience 
answer our questions on the idealist as on the empirical 
hypothesis. Neither on the one theory nor on the other 
does any method exist for extracting general truths out 
of particular observations, unless some general truths are 
first assumed. On the empirical hypothesis there are no 
such general truths. Pure empiricism has, therefore, 
no claim to be a philosophy. On the idealist hypothesis 
there appears to be only one general truth applicable to 
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the whole intelligible world — a world which, be it recol- 
lected, includes everything in respect to which language 
can be significantly used; a world which, therefore, 
includes the negative as well as the positive, the false as 
well as the true, the imaginary as well as the real, the 
impossible as well as the possible. This single all- 
embracing truth is that the multiplicity of phenomena, 
whatever be its nature, must always be united, and only 
exists in virtue of being united, in the experience of a 
single self-conscious Subject. But this general proposition, 
whatever be its value, cannot, I conceive, effectually guide 
us in the application of subordinate categories. It supplies 
us with no method for applying one principle rather than 
another within the field of experience. It cannot give us 
information as to what portion of that field, if any, is 
subject to the law of causation, nor tell us which of our 
perceptions, if any, may be taken as evidence of the 
existence of a permanent world of objects such as is implied 
in all scientific doctrine. Though, therefore, the old 
questions come upon us in a new form, clothed, I will not 
say shrouded, in a new terminology, they come upon us 
with all the old insistence. They are restated, but they 
are not solved; and I am unable, therefore, to find in 
idealism any escape from the difficulties which, in the 
region of theology, ethics, and science, empiricism leaves 
upon our hands. ^ 

^ I have made in this chapter no reference to the idealistic theory 
of ffiflthetics. Holding the views I have indicated upon the general 
import of idealismt such a course seemed unnecessary. But I cannot 
help thinking that even those who find in that theory a more satis- 
factory basis for their convictions than I am able to do, must feel that 
there is something rather forced and arbitrary in the attempts that 
have been made to exhibit the artistic fancies of an insignificant frac- 
tion of the human race during a very brief period of its history as 
essential and important elements in the development and manifesta- 
tion of the world-producing * Idea.* 
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CHAPTER III 

PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALISM 



Briefly, if not adequately, I have now endeavoured 
to indicate the weaknesses which seem to me to be 
inseparable from any empirical theory of the uni- 
verse, and almost equally to beset the idealistic 
theory in the form given to it by its most systematic 
exponents in this country. The reader may perhaps 
feel tempted to ask whether I propose, in what pur- 
ports to be an Introduction to Theology, to pass 
under similar review all the metaphysical systems 
which have from time to time held sway in the 
schools, or have affected the general course of 
speculative opinion. He need, however, be under 
no alarm. My object is strictly practical; and I 
have no concern with theories, however admirable, 
which can no longer pretend to any living philosophic 
power — which have no de facto claims to present us 
with a reasoned scheme of knowledge, and which 
cannot prove their importance by actually supplying 
grounds for the conviction of some fraction, at least, 
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of those by whom these pages may conceivably be 
read. 

In saying that this condition is not satisfied by 
the great historic systems which mark with their 
imperishable ruins the devious course of European 
thought, I must not be understood as suggesting that 
on that account these lack either value or interest. 
All I say is, that their interest is not of a kind which 
brings them properly within the scope of these Notes. 
Whatever be the nature or amount of our debt to 
the great metaphysicians of the past, unless here and 
now we go to them not merely for stray arguments 
on this or that question, but for a reasoned scheme 
of knowledge which shall include as elements our 
own actual beliefs, their theories are not, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, any concern of ours. 

Now, of how many systems, outside the two that 
have already been touched on, can this even plausi- 
bly be asserted ? Bun over in memory some of the 
most important. Men value Plato for his imagina- 
tion, for the genius with which he hazarded solutions 
of the secular problems which perplex mankind, for 
the finished art of his dialogue, for the exquisite 
beauty of his style. But even if it could be said — 
which it cannot — that he left a system, could it be 
described as a system which, as such, has any 
effectual vitality? It would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to sum up our debts to Aristotle. But 
assuredly they do not include a tenable theory of the 
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universe. The Stoic scheme of life may still touch 
our imagination ; but who takes any interest in its 
metaphysics? Who cares for the Soul of the world, 
the periodic conflagrations, and the recurring cycles 
of mundane events? The Neo-Platonists were 
mystics ; and mysticism is, as I suppose, an undying 
element in human thought. But who is concerned 
about their hierarchy of beings connecting through 
infinite gradations the Absolute at one end of the 
scale with Matter at the other ? 

These, however, it may be said, were systems 
belonging to the ancient world ; and mankind have 
not busied themselves with speculation for these two 
thousand years and more without making some 
advance. I agree ; but in the matter of providing 
us with a philosophy — with a reasoned system of 
knowledge — ^has this advance been as yet substantial ? 
If the ancients fail us, do we, indeed, fare much better 
with the modems? Are the metaphysics of Des- 
cartes more living than his physics? Do his two 
substances or kinds of substance, ot the single sub- 
tance of Spinoza, or the innumerable substances of 
Leibnitz, satisfy the searcher after truth ? From the 
modern English form of the empiricism which domi- 
nated the eighteenth century, and the idealism which 
disputes its supremacy in the nineteenth, I have 
already ventured to express a reasoned dissent. Are 
we, then, to look to such schemes as Schopenhauer's 
philosophy of Will, and Hartmann's philosophy of 
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the Unconscious, to supply us with the philosophical 
metaphysics of which we are in need ? They have 
admirers in this country, but hardly convinced ad- 
herents. Of those who are quite prepared to accept 
their pessimism, how many are there who take seri- 
ously its metaphysical foundation ? 

In truth there are but three points of view from 
which it seems worth while to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the growth, cuhnination, and decay 
of the various metaphysical dynasties which have 
successively struggled for supremacy in the world 
of ideas. The first is purely historical. Thus re- 
garded, metaphysical systems are simply significant 
phenomena in the general history of man : symptoms 
of his spiritual condition, aids, it may be, to his 
spiritual growth. The historian of philosophy, as 
such, is therefore quite xmconcemed with the truth 
or falsehood of the opinions whose evolution he is 
expounding. His business is merely to account for 
their existence, to exhibit them in their proper his- 
torical setting, and to explain their character and 
their consequences. But, so considered, I find it 
difficult to believe that these opinions have been 
elements of primary importance to the advancement 
of mankind. All ages, indeed, which have exhibited 
intellectual vigour have cultivated one or more 
characteristic systems of metaphysics ; but rarely, 
as it seems to me, have these systems been in their 
turn important elements in determining the charac- 
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ter of the periods in which they flourished. They 
have been effects rather than causes ; indications of 
the mood in which, under the special stress of their 
time and circumstance, the most detached intellects 
have faced the eternal problems of humanity ; proofs 
of the unresting desire of mankind to bring their 
beliefs into harmony with speculative reason. But 
the beliefs have almost always preceded the specu- 
lations ; they have frequently survived them ; and I 
cannot convince myself that among the just titles to 
our consideration sometimes put forward on behalf 
of metaphysic we may count her claim to rank as a 
powerful instrument of progress. 

No doubt — and here we come to the second 
point of view alluded to above — the constant discus- 
sion of these high problems has not been barren 
merely because it has not as yet led to their solution. 
PhilosopherB have mined for truth in many direc- 
tions, and the whole field of speculation seems cum- 
bered with the dross and lumber of their abandoned 
workings. But though they have not found the ore 
they sought for, it does not therefore follow that 
their labours have been wholly vain. It is some- 
thing to have realised what not to do. It is some- 
thing to discover the causes of failure, even though 
we do not attain any positive knowledge of the con- 
ditions of success. It is an even more substantial 
gain to have done something towards disengaging 
the questions which require to be dealt with, and 
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towards creating and perfecting the terminology 
without which they can scarcely be adequately 
stated, much less satisfactorily answered. 

And there is yet a third point of view from 
which past metaphysical speculations are seen to 
retain their value, a point of view which may be 
called (not, I admit, without some little violence to 
accustomed usage) the (Esthetic. Because reason- 
ing occupies so large a place in metaphysical treatises 
we are apt to forget that, as a rule, these are works 
of imagination at least as much as of reason. 
Metaphysicians axe poets who deal with the abs- 
tract and the super-sensible instead of the concrete 
and the sensuous. To be sure they are poets with 
a difference. Their appropriate and characteristic 
gifts are not the vivid reaUsation of that which is 
given in experience ; their genius does not prolong, 
as it were, and echo through the remotest regions of 
feeling the shock of some definite emotion ; they 
create for us no new worlds of things and persons ; 
nor can it be often said that the product of their 
labours is a thing of beauty. Their style, it must 
be owned, has not always been their strong point ; 
and even when it is otherwise, mere graces of pre- 
sentation are but unessential accidents of their 
work. Yet, in spite of all this, they can only be 
justly estimated by those who are prepared to apply 
to them a quasi-8Bsthetic standard; some other 
standard, at all events, than that supplied by purely 
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argumentative comment. It may perhaps be shown 
that their metaphysical constructions are faulty, 
that their demonstrations do not convince, that their 
most permanent dialectical triumphs have fallen to 
them in the paths of criticism and negation. Yet 
even then the last word will not have been said. 
For claims to our admiration will still be found in 
their brilliant intuitions, in the subtlety of their 
occasional arguments, in their passion for the Uni- 
versal and the Abiding, in their steadfast faith in 
the rationality of the world, in the devotion with 
which they are content to live and move in realms 
of abstract speculation too far removed from ordi- 
nary interests to excite the slightest genuine sym- 
pathy in the breasts even of the cultivated few. If, 
therefore, we are for a moment tempted, as surely 
may sometimes happen, to contemplate with re- 
spectful astonishment some of the arguments which 
the illustrious authors of the great historic systems 
have thought good enough to support their case, let 
it be remembered that for minds in which the criti- 
cfid intellect holds undisputed sway, the creation of 
any system whatever in the present state of our 
knowledge is, perhaps, impossible. Only those in 
whom powers of philosophical criticism are balanced, 
or more than balanced, by powers of metaphysi- 
cal imagination can be fitted to undertake the task. 
Though even to them success may be impossible, at 
least the illusion of success is permitted ; and but 
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for them mankind would fall away in hopeless dis- 
couragement from its highest intellectual ideal, and 
speculation would be strangled at its birth. 

To some, indeed, it may appear as if the loss 
would not, after all, be great. What use, they may 
exclaim, can be found for any system which will not 
stand critical examination ? What value has reason- 
ing which does not satisfy the reason ? How can 
we know that these abstruse investigations supply 
even a fragmentary contribution towards a final 
philosophy, until we are able to look back upon them 
from the perhaps inaccessible vantage ground to be 
supplied by this final philosophy itself? To such 
questionings I do not profess to find a completely 
satisfactory answer. Yet even those who feel in- 
clined to rate extant speculations at the lowest value 
will perhaps admit that metaphysics, like art, give 
us something we could ill afford to spare. Art may 
not have provided us with any reflection of immortal 
beauty ; nor metaphysics have brought us into com- 
munion with eternal truth. Yet both may have 
historic value. In speculation, as in art, we find a 
vivid expression of the changeful mind of man, and 
the interest of both, perhaps, is at its highest when 
they most clearly reflect the spirit of the age which 
gave them birth, when they are most racy of the 
soil from which they sprung. 
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II 

To this point I may have to return. But my 
more immediate buBiness is to bring home to the 
reader's mind the consequences which may be drawn 
from the admission — supposing him disposed to make 
.it — that we have at the present time neither a 
satisfactory system of metaphysics nor a satisfactory 
theory of science. Many persons — perhaps it would 
not be too much to say most persons, are prepared 
contentedly to accept the first of these propositions ; 
but it is on the truth of the second that I desire to 
lay at least an equal stress. The first man one meets 
in the street thinks it quite natural to accept the 
opinion that sense-experience is the only source of 
rational conviction ; that everything to which it does 
not testify is untrue, or, if true, falls within the 
domain, not of knowledge, but of faith. Tet the 
criticism of knowledge indicated in the two «preced- 
ing chapters shows how one-sided is such a view. 
If faith be provisionally defined as conviction apart 
from or in excess of proof, then it is upon faith that 
the maxims of daily life, not less than the loftiest 
creeds and the most far-reaching discoveries, must 
ultimately lean. The ground on which constant 
habit and inherited predispositions enable us to 
tread with a step so easy and so assured, is seen on 
examination to be not less hollow beneath our feet 
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than the dim and unfamiliar regions which lie 
beyond. Certitude is found to be the child, not of 
Beason, but of Custom ; and if we are less perplexed 
about the beliefs on which we are hourly called upon 
to act than about those which do not touch so closely 
our obvious and immediate needs, it is not because 
the questions suggested by the former are easier to 
answer, but because as a matter of fact we are much 
less inclined to ask them. 

Now, if this be true, it is plainly a fact of capital 
importance. It must revolutionise our whole attitude 
towards the problems presented to us by science, 
ethics, and theology. It must destroy the ordinary 
tests and standards whereby we measure essential 
truth. In particular, it requires us to see what is 
commonly, if rather absurdly, called the conflict 
between religion and science in a wholly new 
aspect. We can no longer be content with the 
simple view, once universally accepted, that when- 
ever any discrepancy, real or supposed, occurs 
between the two, science must be rejected as 
heretical; nor with the equally simple view, to 
which the former has long given place, that every 
theological statement, if unsupported by science, is 
doubtful ; if inconsistent with science, is false. 
Opinions like these are evidently tolerable only on 
the hypothesis that we are in possession of a body 
of doctrine which is not only itself philosophically 
established, but to whose canons of proof all other 
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doctrines are bound to conform. But if there is 
no snch body of doctrine, what then? Are we 
arbitrarily to erect one department of belief into a 
lawgiver for all the others ? Are we to say that 
though no scheme of knowledge exists, certain in 
its first principles, and coherent in its elaborated 
conclusions, yet that from among the provisional 
schemes which we are inclined practically to accept 
one is to be selected at random, within whose limits, 
and there alone, the spirit of man may range in 
confident security. 

Such a position is speculatively untenable. It 
involves a use of the Canon of Consistency not jus- 
tified by any philosophy ; and as it is indefensible 
in theory, so it is injurious in practice. For, in 
truth, though the contented acquiescence in incon- 
sistency is the abandonment of the philosophic 
quest, the determination to obtain consistency at all 
costs has been the prolific parent of many intel- 
lectual narrownesses and many frigid bigotries. It 
has shown itself in various shapes; it has stifled 
and stunted the free movement of thought in 
different ages and diverse schools of speculation ; 
its unhappy effects may be traced in much theology 
which professes to be orthodox, in much criticism 
which delights to be heterodox. It is, morever, the 
characteristic note of a not inconsiderable class of 
intelligences who conceive themselves to be specially 
reasonable because they are constantly employed in 
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reasoning, and who can find no better method of 
advancing the cause of knowledge than to press to 
their extreme logical conclusions principles of which, 
perhaps, the best that can be said is that they 
contain, as it were in solution, some element of 
truth which no reagents at our command will as yet 
permit us to isolate. 

Ill 

r 

That I am here attackmg no imaginary evil 
will, I think, be evident to any reader who recalls 
the general trend of educated opinion during the 
last three centuries. It is, of course, true that in 
dealing with so vague and loosely outlined an object 
as * educated opinion * we must beware of attributing 
to large masses of men the acceptance of elaborate 
and definitely articulated systems. Systems are, 
and must be, for the few. The majority of mankind 
are content with a mood or temper of thought, an 
impulse not fully reasoned out, a habit guiding them 
to the acceptance and assimilation of some opinions 
and the rejection of others, which acts almost as 
automatically as the processes of physical digestion. 
Behind these half-realised motives, and in closest 
association with them, may sometimes, no doubt, be 
found a * theory of things ' which is their logical and 
explicit expression. But it is certainly not neces* 
sary, and perhaps not usual, that this theory should 

N 
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be clearly formulated by those who seem to obey it. 
Nor for our present purpose is there any important 
distinction to be made between the case of the few 
who find a reason for their habitual judgments, and 
that of the many who do not. 

Keeping this caution in mind, we may consider 
without risk of misconception an illustration of the 
misuse of the Canon of Consistency provided for us 
by the theory corresponding to that tendency of 
thought which has played so largp a part in the 
development of the modem mind, and which is 
commonly known as Bationalism. Now, what is 
Bationalism ? Some may be disposed to reply that 
it is the free and unfettered application of human 
intelligence to the problems of Uf e and of the world ; 
the unprejudiced examination of every question in 
the dry light of emancipated reason. This may be 
a very good account of a particular intellectual 
ideal ; an ideal which has been sought after at 
many periods of the world's history, although 
assuredly it has been attained in none. Usage, 
however, permits and even encourages us to employ 
the word in a much more restricted sense: as 
indicating a special form of that reaction against 
dogmatic theology which became prominent at the 
end of the seventeenth century; which dominated 
so much of the best thought in the eighteenth 
century, and which has reached its most complete 
expression in the Naturalism which occupied our 
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attention through the first portion of these Notes.^ 
A reaction of some sort was no doubt inevi- 
table. Men found themselves in a world where 
Literature, Art, and Science were enormously ex- 
tending the range of human interests ; in which 
BeUgion seemed approachable only through the 
languishing controversies which had, burnt with 
so fierce a flame during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; in which accepted theological 
methods had their roots in a very different period of 
intellectual growth, and were ceasing to be appro- 
priate to the new developments. ^At such a time 
there was, undoubtedly, an important, and even a 
necessary, work to be done. The mind of man 
cannot, any more than the body, vary in one 
direction alone. The whole organism suffers, or 
gains, from the change, and every faculty and every 
limb must be somewhat modified in order success- 
fully to meet the new demands thrown upon it by 
the altered balance of the remainder. So is it also 
in matters intellectual. It is hopeless to expect 

[* In spite of this explicit statement Ihave been sapposed by 
some of my oritios to have attacked Beason where I have only been 
attacking Bationalism. I gather, for instance, that Professor Earl 
Pearson has fallen into this mistake in a pamphlet pablished in 
1895 which purports to be a review of the present work. It contains 
a most interesting and carioas miztore of bad politics, bad philo- 
sophy, and bad temper, and is styled * Beaction.' 

I have modified in this edition the historic description of Bation- 
alism in deference to a well-founded criticism of Professor Pringle 
Pattison (A. Seth). See Man's Place in the Cosmos, p. 266.] 
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that new truths and new methods of investigation 
can be acquired without the old truths requiring 
to be in some respects reconsidered and restated, 
surveyed under a new aspect, measured, perhaps, 
by a different standard. Much had, therefore, to 
be modified, and something— let us admit it — ^had 
to be destroyed. The new system could hardly 
produce its best results until the refuse left by the 
old system had been removed; until the waste 
products were eliminated which, like those of a 
muscle too long exercised, poisoned and clogged the 
tissues in which they had once played the part of 
living and effective elements. 

The world, then, required enlightenment, and 
the rationalists proceeded after their own fashion to 
enlighten it. Unfortunately, however, their whole 
procedure was tainted by an original vice of method 
which made it impossible to carry on the honour- 
able, if comparatively humble, work of clearance and 
purification without, at the same time, destroying 
much that ought properly to have been preserved. 
They were not content with protesting against 
practical abuses, with vindicating the freedom of 
science from theological bondage, with criticising 
the defects and explaining the limitations of the 
somewhat cumbrous and antiquated apparatus of 
prevalent theological controversy — apparatus, no 
doubt, much better contrived for dealing with the 
points oil which theologians differ than for defend- 
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ing against a common enemy the points on which 
theologians are for the most part agreed. These 
things, no doubt, to the best of their power, they 
did ; and to the doing of them no objection need be 
raised. The objection is to the principle on which 
the things were done. That principle appeared 
imder many disguises, and was called by many 
names. Sometimes describing itself as Common- 
sense, sometimes as Science, sometimes as 
Enlightenment) with infinite varieties of applica- 
tion and great diversity of doctrine, Bationalism 
consisted essentially in the application, consciously 
or unconsciously, of one great method to the 
decision of every controversy, to the moulding of 
every creed. Did a belief square with a view of 
the universe based exclusively upon the prevalent 
mode of interpreting sense-perception? If so, it 
might survive. Did it clash with such mode, or lie 
beyond it ? It was superstitious ; it was un- 
scientific ; it was ridiculous ; it was incredible. Was 
it neither in harmony with nor antagonistic to such 
a view, but simply beside it? It might live on 
until it became atrophied from lack of use, a mere 
survival of a dead past. 

These judgments were not, as a rule, supported 
by any very profound arguments. Rationalists as 
such are not philosophers. They are not pantheists 
nor speculative materialists. They ignore if they 
do not despise metaphysics, and in practice eschew 
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the search for first principles. But they judge as 
men of the world, reluctant either to criticise too 
closely methods which succeed so admirably in 
everyday affairs, or to admit that any other methods 
can possibly be required by men of sense. 

Of course, a principle so loosely conceived has 
led at different times and in different stages of 
knowledge to very different results. Through the 
greater portion of the world's history the * ordinary 
mode of interpreting sense-perception ' has been 
perfectly consistent with so-called 'supernatural' 
phenomena. It may become so again. And if 
during the rationalising centuries this has not been 
the case, it is because the interpretation of sense- 
perceptions has during that period been more and 
more governed by that Naturalistic theory of the 
world to which it has been steadily gravitating. It 
is true that the process of eliminating incongruous 
beliefs has been gradual. The general body of 
rationahsers have been slow to see and reluctant to 
accept the full consequences of their own principles. 
The assumption that the kind of ' experience * which 
gave us natural science was the sole basis of know- 
ledge did not at first, or necessarily, carry with it 
the further inference that nothing deserved to be 
called knowledge which did not come within the 
circle of the natural sciences. But the inference 
was practically, if not logically, inevitable. Theism, 
Deism, Design, Soul, Conscience, Morahty, Immor- 
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tality, Freedom, Beauty — these and cognate words 
associated with the memory of great controversies 
mark the points at which rationalists who are not 
also naturalists have sought to come to terms with 
the rationalising spirit, or to make a stand against 
its onward movement. It has been in vain. At 
some places the fortunes of battle hung long in the 
balance ; at others the issues may yet seem doubt- 
ful. Those who have given up God can still make 
a fight for conscience ; those who have abandoned 
moral responsibility may still console themselves 
with artistic beauty. But, to my thinking, at least, 
the struggle can have but one termination. Habit 
and education may delay the inevitable conclusion ; 
they cannot in the end avert it. For these ideas 
are no native growth of a rationalist epoch, strong 
in their harmony with contemporary moods of 
thought. They are the products of a different age, 
survivals from, as some think, a decaying system. 
And howsoever stubbornly they may resist the 
influences of an alien environment, if this under- 
goes no change, in the end they must surely 
perish. 

Naturalism, then, the naturalism whose practical 
consequences have already occupied us so long, is 
nothing more than the result of rationalising 
methods applied with pitiless consistency to the 
whole circuit of belief. It is the completed product 
of rationalism, the final outcome of using the 
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' current methods of interpreting sense-perception ' 
as the universal instroment for determining the 
nature and fixing the limits of human knowledge. 
What wealth of spiritual possession this creed 
requires us to give up I have already explained. 
What, then, does it promise us in exchange? It 
promises us Consistency. Beligion may perish at 
its touch, it may strip Virtue and Beauty of their 
most precious attributes; but in exchange it 
promises us Consistency. True, the promise is in 
any circumstances but imperfectly kept. This creed, 
which so arrogantly requires that everything is to 
be made consistent with it, is not, as we have seen, 
consistent with itself. The humblest attempts to 
co-ordinate and to justify the assumptions on which 
it proceeds with such unquestioning confidence 
bring to light speculative perplexities and contra- 
dictions whose very eipstence seems unsuspected, 
whose solution is not even attempted. But even 
were it otherwise we should still be boimd to pro- 
test against the assumption that consistency is a 
necessity of the intellectual life, to be purchased, 
if need be, at famine prices. It is a valuable 
conamodity, but it may be bought too dear. No 
doubt a principal function of Beason is to smooth 
away contradictions, to knock off comers, and to fit, 
as far as may be, each separate belief into its proper 
place within the framework of one harmonious 
creed. No doubt, also, it is impossible to regard 
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any theory which lacks self-consistency as either 
satisfactory or final. But principles going far 
beyond admissions like these are required to compel 
us to acquiesce in rationalising methods and 
naturalistic results, to the destruction of every form 
of belief with which they do not happen to agree. 
Before such terms of surrender are accepted, at 
least the victorious system must show, not merely 
that its various parts are consistent with each other, 
but that the whole is authenticated by Beason. 
Until this task is accomplished (and how far at 
present it is from being accomplished in the case of 
naturalism the reader knows) it would be an act of 
mere blundering Unreason to set up as the universal 
standard of belief a theory of things which itself 
stands in so great need of rational defence, or to 
make a reckless and xmthinking application of the 
canon of consistency when our knowledge of first 
principles is so manifestly defective. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RATIONALIST OBTHODOXY 

At this point, however, it may perhaps occnr to the 
reader that I have somewhat too lightly assnmed 
that Bationalism is the high-road to Naturalism. 
Why, it may be asked, is there any insuperable 
difficulty in framing another scheme of belief which 
shall permanently satisfy the requirements of con- 
sistency, and yet harmonise in its general procedure 
with the rationalising spirit ? Why are we to as- 
sume that the extreme type of this mode of thought 
is the only stable type ? Such doubts would be the 
more legitimate because there is actually in existence 
a scheme of great historic importance, and some 
present interest, by which it has been sought to run 
modem Science and Theology together into a single 
coherent and self-sufficient system of thought, by 
the simple process of making Science supply all the 
premises on which theological conclusions are after- 
wards based. If this device be really adequate, no 
doubt much of what was said in the last chapter, 
and much that will have to be said in future chapters, 
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become superfluous. If *our ordinary method of 
interpreting sense-perception/ which gives us Science, 
is able also to supply us with Theology, then at 
least, whether it be philosophically valid or not, 
the majority of mankind may very well rest content 
with it until philosophers come to some agreement 
about a better. If it does not satisfy the philosophic 
critic, it will probably satisfy every one else ; and 
even the philosophic critic need not quarrel with its 
practical outcome. 

The system by which these results are thought 
to be attained pursues the following method. It 
divides Theology into Natural and Revealed. 
Natural Theology expounds the theological beliefs 
which may be arrived at by a consideration of the 
general course of Nature as this is explained to us 
by Science. It dwells principally upon the number- 
less examples of adaptation in the organic world, 
which apparently display the most marvellous in- 
dications of ingenious contrivance, and the nicest 
adjustment of means to ends. From facts like 
these it is inferred that Nature has an intelligent 
and a powerful Creator. From the further fact that 
these adjustments and contrivances are in a large 
number of cases designed for the interests of beings 
capable of pleasure and pain, it is inferred that the 
Creator is not only intelligent and powerful, but 
also benevolent; and the inquiring mind is then 
supposed to be sufficiently prepared to consider 
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without prejudice the evidence for there having 
been a special Revelation by which further trnths 
may have been imparted, not otherwise accessible to 
our unassisted powers of speculation. 

The evidences of Bevealed Beligion are not 
drawn, like those of Natural Beligion, from general 
laws and widely disseminated particulars ; but they 
profess none the less to be solely based upon facts 
which, according to the classification I have adhered 
to throughout these Notes, belong to the scientific 
order. According to this theory, the logical burden 
of the entire theological structure is thrown upon 
the evidence for certain events which took place 
long ago, and principally in a small district to the 
east of the Mediterranean, the occurrence of which 
it is sought to prove by the ordinary methods of 
historical investigation, and by these alone — unless, 
indeed, we are to regard as an important ally the 
aforementioned presumption supplied by Natural 
Theology. It is true, of course, that the immediate 
reason for accepting the beliefs of Bevealed Beligion 
is that the religion is revealed. But it is thought to 
be revealed because it was promulgated by teachers 
who were inspired ; the teachers are thought to 
have been inspired because they worked miracles ; 
and they are thought to have worked miracles 
because there is historical evidence of the fact, 
which it is supposed would be more than sufficient 
to produce conviction in any unbiassed mind. 
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Now it must be conceded that if this general 
train of reasoning be assumed to cover the whole 
ground of 'Christian Evidences/ then, whether it 
be conclusive or inconclusive, it does at least attain 
the desideratum of connecting Science on the one 
hand, Eeligion — ' Natural ' and ' Bevealed ' — on the 
other, into one single scheme of interconnected pro- 
positions. But it attains it by making Theology 
in form a mere annex or appendix to Science ; a mere 
footnote to history ; a series of conclusions inferred 
from data which have been arrived at by precisely 
the same methods as those which enable us to pro- 
nounce upon the probabihty of any other events in 
the past history of man, or of the world in which 
he hves. We are no longer dealing with a creed 
whose real premises lie deep in the nature of 
things. It is no question of metaphysical specula- 
tion, moral intuition, or mystical ecstasy with which 
we are concerned. We are asked to believe the 
Universe to have been designed by a Deity for the 
same sort of reason that we believe Canterbury 
Cathedral to have been designed by an architect; 
and to believe in the events narrated in the Gospels 
for the same sort of reason that we believe in the 
murder of Thomas k Becket. 

Now I am not concerned to maintain that these 
arguments are bad; on the contrary, my personal 
opinion is that, as far as they go, they are good. 
The argument, or perhaps I should say an argument. 
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from design, in some shape or other, will always 
have value ; while the argument from history must 
always form a part of the evidence for any historical 
religion. The first will, in my opinion, survive any 
presumptions based upon the doctrine of natural 
selection ; the second will survive the consequences 
of critical assaults. But more than this is desirable ; 
more than this is, indeed, necessary. For however 
good arguments of this sort are, or may be made, 
they are not equal by themselves to the task of 
upsetting so massive an obstacle as developed 
Naturalism. They have not, as it were, sufficient 
intrinsic energy to effect so great a change. They 
may not be ill directed, but they lack momentum. 
They may not be technically defective, but they are 
assuredly practically inadequate. 

To many this may appear self-evident. Those 
who doubt it will, I think, be convinced of its truth 
if they put themselves for a moment in the position 
of a man trained on the strictest principles of 
Naturalism; acquainted with the general methods 
and results of Science; cognisant of the general 
course of secular human history, and of the means 
by which the critic and the scholar have endeavoured 
to extort the truth from the records of the past. To 
such a man the growth and decay of great religions, 
the legends of wonders worked and suffering 
endured by holy men in many ages and in different 
countries, are familiar facts — to be fitted somehow 
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into his general scheme of knowledge. They are 
phenomena to be explained by anthropology and 
sociology, instructive examples of the operation of 
natural law at a particular stage of human develop- 
ment—this and nothing more. 

Now present to one whose mind has been so 
prepared and disciplined, first this account of Natural 
Religion, and then this version of the evidences 
for Bevelation. So far as Natural Beligion is con- 
cerned he will probably content himself with saying, 
that to argue from the universality of causation 
within the world to the necessity of First Cause 
outside the world is a process of very doubtful 
validity : that to argue from the character of the 
world to the benevolence of its Author is a process 
more doubtful still : but that, in any case, we need 
not disturb ourselves about matters we so little 
understand, inasmuch as the Deity thus inferred, if 
He really exists, completed the only task which 
Natural Beligion supposes Him to have undertaken 
when, in a past immeasurably remote. He set going 
the machinery of causes and effects, which has ever 
since been in undisturbed operation, and about 
which alone we have any real sources of information. 

Supposing, however, you have induced your 
Naturalistic philosopher to accept, if only for the 
sake of argument, your version of Natural Beligion, 
what will he say to your method of extracting the 
proofs of Bevealed Beligion from the Gospel history ? 
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Explain to him that there is good historic evidence 
of the usual sort for believing that for one brief 
interval during the history of the Universe, and in 
one small comer of this planet, the continuous chain 
of universal causation has been broken ; that in an 
insignificant country inhabited by an unimportant 
branch of the Semitic peoples events are alleged to 
have taken place which, if they really occurred, at 
once turn into foohshness the whole theory in the 
light of which he has been accustomed to interpret 
human experience, and convey to us knowledge 
which no mere contemplation of the general order 
of Nature would enable us even dimly to anticipate. 
What would be his reply ? His reply would be, nay, 
is (for our imaginary interlocutor has unnumbered 
prototypes in the world about us), that questions like 
these can scarcely be settled by the mere accumula- 
tion of historic proofs. Granting all that was asked, 
and more, perhaps, than ought to be conceded; 
granting that the evidence for these wonders 
was far stronger than any that could be produced 
in favour of the apocryphal miracles which crowd 
the annals of every people ; granting even that the 
evidence seemed far more than sufficient to establish 
any incident, however strange, which does not run 
counter to the recognised course of Nature; what 
then ? We were face to face with a difficulty, no 
doubt ; but the interpretation of the past was ne- 
cessarily full of difficulties. Conflicts of testimony 
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with antecedent probability, conflicts of different 
testimonies with each other, were the familiar 
perplexities of the historic inquirer. In thousands 
of cases no absolutely satisfactory solution could 
be arrived at. Possibly the Gospel histories were 
among these. Neither the theory of myths, nor the 
theory of contemporary fraud, nor the theory of 
late invention, nor any other which the ingenuity 
of critics could devise, might provide a perfectly 
clean-cut explanation of the phenomena. But at 
least it might be said with confidence that no 
explanation could be less satisfactory than one 
which required us, on the strength of three or four 
ancient documents — at the best written by eye- 
witnesses of little education and no scientific 
knowledge, at the worst spurious and of no 
authority — to remodel and revolutionise every 
principle which governs us with an imquestioned 
jurisdiction in our judgments on the Universe at 
large. 

Thus, slightly modifying Hume, might the 
disciple of Naturalism reply. And as against the 
rationalising theologian, is not his answer con- 
clusive? The former has borrowed the premises, 
the methods, and all the positive conclusions of 
Naturalism. He advances on the same strategic 
principles, and from the same base of operations. And 
though he professes by these means to have overrun 
a whole continent of ahen conclusions with which 

o 
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Naturalism will have nothing to do, can he perma- 
nently retain his conquests ? Is it not certain that 
the huge expanse of his theology, attached by so 
slender a tie to the main system of which it is 
intended to be a dependency, will sooner or later 
have to be abandoned ; and that the weak and 
artificial connection which has been so ingeniously 
contrived will snap at the first strain to which it 
shall be subjected by the forces either of criticism 
or sentiment ? 
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CHAPTER I 

CAUSE S OF EXPEBEBNCE 



So far the results at which we have arrived may be 
not unfairly described as purely negative. In the 
first part of these Notes I endeavoured to show that 
Naturalism was practically insufficient. In the first 
chapter of Part II. I indicated the view that it was 
speculatively incoherent. The obvious conclusion 
was therefore drawn, that under these circumstances 
it was in the highest degree absurd to employ with 
an unthinking rigour the canon of consistency as 
if Bationahsm, which is Naturalism in embryo, or 
Naturalism, which is Eationalism developed, placed 
us in the secure possession of some unerring 
standard of truth to which all our beliefs must by 
made to conform. A brief criticism of one theo- 
logical scheme, by which it has been sought to 
avoid the narrownesses of Naturalism without 
breaking with Bationalising methods, confirmed 
the conclusion that any such procedure is predestined 
to be ineffectual, and that no mere inferences of 
the ordinary pattern, based upon ordinary experience, 
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will enable us to break out of the Naturalistic prison- 
house. 

But if Naturalism by itself be practically in- 
sufficient, if no conclusion based on its affirmations 
will enable us to escape from the cold grasp of its 
negations, and if, as I think, the contrasted system 
of Idealism has not as yet got us out of the 
difficulty, what remedy remains ? One such remedy 
consists in simply setting up side by side with the 
creed of natural science another and supplementary 
set of beliefs, which may minister to needs and 
aspirations which science cannot meet, and may 
speak amid silences which science is powerless to 
break. The natural world and the spiritual world, 
the world which is immediately subject to causation 
and the world which is inmiediately subject to God, 
are, on this view, each of them real, and each of 
them the object of real knowledge. But the laws 
of the natural world are revealed to us by the dis- 
coveries of science ; while the laws of the spiritual 
world are revealed to us through the authority 
of spiritual intuitions, inspired witnesses, or divinely 
guided institutions. And the two regions of know- 
ledge lie side by side, contiguous but not connected, 
like empires of different race and language, which own 
no common jurisdiction nor hold any intercourse with 
each other, except along a disputed and wavering 
frontier where no superior power exists to settle 
their quarrels or determine their respective limits. 
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To thousands of persons this patchwork scheme 
of belief, though it may be in a form less sharply 
defined, has, in substance, commended itself ; and if 
and in so far as it really meets their needs I have 
nothing to say against it, and can hold out small 
hope of bettering it. It is much more satisfactory 
as regards its content than Naturalism; it is not 
much less philosophical as regards its method ; and 
it has the practical merit of supplying a rough 
and ready expedient for avoiding the consequences 
which follow from a premature endeavour to force 
the general body of belief into the rigid limits of one 
too narrow system. 

It has, however, obvious inconveniences. There 
are many persons, and they are increasing in num- 
ber, who find it difficult or impossible to acquiesce 
in this unconsidered division of the 'Whole' of 
knowledge into two or more unconnected fragments. 
Naturalism may be practically unsatisfactory. But 
at least the positive teaching of Naturalism has 
secured general assent ; and it shocks their philo- 
sophic instinct for unity to be asked to patch and 
plaster this accepted creed with a number of hetero- 
geneous propositions drawn from an entirely dif- 
ferent source, and on behalf of which no such 
common agreement can be claimed. 

What such persons ask for, and rightly, is a 
philosophy, a scheme of knowledge, which shall give 
rational unity to an adequate creed. But, as the 
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reader knows, I have it not to give ; nor does it even 
seem to me that we have any right to flatter our- 
selves that we are on the verge of discovering some 
all-reconciling theory by which each inevitable claim 
of onr complex nature may be harmonised under 
the supremacy of Beason. Unity, then, if it is to 
be attained at all, must be sought for, so to speak, 
at some lower speculative level. We must either 
pursue the Bationalising and Naturahstic method 
already criticised, and compel the desired unification 
of belief by the summary rejection of everything 
which does not fit into some convenient niche in the 
scheme of things developed by empirical methods 
out of sense-perception ; or if, either for the reasons 
given in the earlier chapters of these Notes, or for 
others, we reject this method, we must turn for assist- 
ance towards a new quarter, and apply ourselves to 
the problem by the aid of some more comprehensive, 
or at least more manageable, principle. 

II 

To this end let us temporarily divest ourselves 
of all philosophic preoccupation. Provisionally 
restricting ourselves to the scientific point of view, 
let us forbear to consider beliefs from the side of 
proof, and let us survey them for a season from the 
side of origin only, and in their relation to the 
causes which gave them birth. Thus considered 
they are, of course, mere products of natural con- 
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ditions; psychological growths comparable to the 
flora and f anna of continents or oceans ; objects of 
which we may say that they are usefol or harmful, 
plentiful or rare, but not, except parenthetically and 
with a certain irrelevance, that they are true or 
untrue. 

How, then, would these beliefs appear to an 
investigator from another planet who, applying 
the ordinary methods of science, and in a spirit of 
detached curiosity, should survey them from the 
outside, with no other object than to discover the 
place they occupied in the natural history of the 
earth and its inhabitants? He would note, I 
suppose, to begin with, that the vast majority 
of these beliefs were the short-lived offspring of 
sense-perception, instinctive judgments on observed 
matter-of-fact. 'The sun is shining,' 'there is 
somebody in the room,' *I feel tired,' would be 
examples of this class ; whose members, from the 
nature of the case, refer inmiediately only to the 
passing moment, and die as soon as they are bom. 
If now our investigator turned his attention to the 
causes of these beliefs of perception, he would, of 
course, discover, in the first place, that, when 
normal, they were invariably due to the action of 
external objects upon the organism, and more 
particularly upon the nervous system, of the per- 
cipient ; and in the second place, that though these 
beliefs were thus all due to a certain kind of neural 
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change, the converse of the proposition is by no 
means true, since, taking the organic world at large, 
it was by no means the case that neural changes 
of this kind invariably, or even usually, issued in 
beliefs of perception, or, indeed, in any psychical 
result whatever. 

For consider how the case must present itself to 
our supposed observer. He would see a series of 
organisms possessed of nervous systems ranging 
from the most rudimentary type to the icost com- 
plex. He would observe that the action of the 
exterior world upon those systems varied, in like 
manner, from the simple irritation of the nerve- 
tissue to the multitudinous correspondences and 
adinstments involyed in some act of vision by man 
or one of the higher manmials. And he would con- 
clude, and rightly, that between the upper and the 
lower members of the scale there were differences 
of degree, but not of kind ; and that existing gaps 
might be conceived as so fiUed in that each type 
might melt into the one immediately below it by 
insensible gradations. 

If, however, he endeavoured to draw up a scale 
of psychical effects whose degrees should correspond 
with this scale of physiological causes, two results 
would make themselves apparent. The first is, that 
the lower part of the psychical scale would be a blank, 
because in the case of the simple organisms nervous 
changes carried with them no mental consequents. 
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The second is, that even when mental consequents 
do appear, they form no continuous series like their 
physiological antecedents; but, on the contrary, 
those at the top of the scale are found to differ 
in something more than degree from those which 
appear lower down. We do not, for example, sup- 
pose that protozoa can properly be said to feel, nor 
that every animal which feels can properly be said 
to form judgments or to possess immediate beliefs 
of perception. 

One conclusion our observer would, I suppose, 
draw from facts like these is, that while neural 
sensibility to external influences is a widespread 
benefit to organic Nature, the feelings, and still more 
the beliefs, to which in certain cases it gives rise 
are relatively insignificant phenomena, useful supple- 
ments to the purely physiological apparatus, neces- 
sary, perhaps, to its highest developments, but still, 
if operative at all,^ rather in the nature of final 
improvements to the machinery than of parts essen- 
tial to its working. 

A like result would attend his study of the next 
class of beliefs that might fall under his notice, those, 
namely, which, though they do not relate to things 
or events within the field of perception, like those 
we have just been considering, are yet not less imme- 
diate in their character. Memories of the past are 
examples of this type ; I should be inclined to add, 

> See Note on Chapter V., page 291. 
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though I do not propose here to justify my opinion, 
certain instinctive and, so to speak, automatic expec- 
tations about the future or that part of the present 
which does not come within the reach of direct ex- 
perience. Like the beliefs of perception of which 
we have been speaking, they would seem to be the 
psychical side of neural changes which, at least in 
their simpler forms, need be accompanied by no 
psychical manifestation. Physiological co-ordination 
is sufficient by itself to perform services for the lower 
animals similar in kind to those which, in the case 
of man, are usefully, or even necessarily, supple- 
mented by their beliefs of memory and of expectation. 

These two classes of belief, relating respectively 
to the present and the absent, cover the whole 
ground of what is commonly called experience, and 
something more. They include, therefore, at least in 
rudimentary form, all particulars which, on any 
theory, are required for scientific induction ; and 
according to empiricism in its older forms, they 
supply not this only, but also the whole of the raw 
material, without any exception, out of which reason 
must subsequently fashion whatever stock of addi- 
tional beliefs it is needful for mankind to entertain. 

Our Imaginary Observer, however, quite indif- 
ferent to mundane theories as to what ought to 
produce conviction, and intent only on discovering 
how convictions are actually produced, would soon 
find out that there were other influences besides 
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reasoning required to supplement the relatively 
simple physiological and psychological causes which 
originate the immediate beliefs of perception, memory, 
and expectation. These immediate beliefs belong to 
man as an individual. They involve no commerce 
between mind and mind. They might equally exist, 
and would equally be necessary, if each naan stood 
face to face with material Nature in friendless isola- 
tion. But they neither provide, nor by any merely 
logical extension can be made to provide, the appa- 
ratus of beliefs which we find actually connected 
with the higher scientific social and spiritual life of 
the race. These also are, without doubt, the product 
of antecedent causes — causes many in number and 
most diverse in character. They presuppose, to 
begin with, the beliefs of perception, memory, and 
expectation in their elementary shape; and they 
also imply the existence of an organism fitted for 
their hospitable reception by ages of ancestral pre- 
paration. But these conditions, though necessary, are 
clearly not enough ; the appropriate environment has 
also to be provided. And though I shall not attempt 
to analyse with the least approach to complete- 
ness the elements of which that environment con- 
sists, yet it contains one group of causes so important 
in their collective operation, and yet in popular dis- 
course so often misrepresented, that a detailed notice 
of it seems desirable. 
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CHAPTEE II 

AUTHORITY AND REASON 



This group is perhaps best described by the term 
Authority, a word which by a sharp transition trans- 
ports us at once into a stormier tract of speculation 
than we have been traversing in the last few pages, 
though, as my readers may be disposed to think, for 
that reason, perhaps, among others, a tract more 
nearly adjacent to theology and the proper subject- 
matter of these Notes. However this may be, it is, 
I am afraid, the fact that the discussion on which I 
am about to enter must bring us face to face with 
one problem, at least, of which, so far as I am aware, 
no entirely satisfactory solution has yet been reached ; 
which certainly I cannot pretend to solve; which 
can, therefore, for the present only be treated in a 
manner provisional, and therefore unsatisfactory. Nor 
are these perennial and inherent difficulties the only 
obstacles we have to contend with. For the subject 
is, unfortunately, one familiar to discussion, and, like 
all topics which have been the occasion of passionate 
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debate, it is one where party watchwords have exer- 
cised their perturbing and embittering influence. 

It would be, perhaps, an exaggeration to assert 
that the theory of Authority has been for three cen- 
turies the main battlefield whereon have met the 
opposing forces of new thoughts and old. But if so, 
it is only because, at this point at least, victory is 
commonly supposed long ago to have declared itself 
decisively in favour of the new. The very statement 
that the rival and opponent of authority is reason ' 
seems to most persons equivalent to a declaration 
that the latter must be in the right, and the former 
in the wrong ; while popular discussion and specula- 
tion have driven deep the general opinion that 
authority serves no other purpose in the economy of 
Nature than to supply a refuge for all that is most 
bigoted and absurd. 

The current theory by which these views are 
supported appears to be something of this kind. 
Every one has a ' right ' to adopt any opinions he 
pleases. It is his ' duty,' before exercising this ' right,' 
critically to sift the reasons by which such opinions 
may be supported, and so to adjust the degree of his 
convictions that they shall accurately correspond 
with the evidences adduced in their favour. Authority, 
therefore, has no place among the legitimate causes 

* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to note that throagfaont this 
chapter I use Beason in its ordinary and popular, not in its transcen- 
dental, sense. There is no question here of the Logos or Absolute 
Beason. 
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of belief. If it appears among them, it is as an in- 
truder, to be jealously hunted down and mercilessly 
expelled. Season, and reason only, can be safely 
permitted to mould the convictions of mankind. By 
its inward counsels alone should beings who boast 
that they are rational submit to be controlled. 

Sentiments like these are among the common- 
places of political and social philosophy. Yet, looked 
at scientifically, they seem to me to be not merely 
erroneous, but absurd. Suppose for a moment a com- 
munity of which each member should deliberately set 
himself to the task of throwing off so far as possible 
all prejudices due to education ; where each should 
consider it his duty critically to examine the grounds 
whereon rest every positive enactment and every 
moral precept which he has been accustomed to 
obey ; to dissect all the great loyalties which make 
social life possible, and all the minor conventions 
which help to make it easy ; and to weigh out with 
scrupulous precision the exact degree of assent which 
in each particular case the. results of this process 
might seem to justify. To say that such a commu- 
nity, if it acted upon the opinions thus arrived at, 
would stand but a poor chance in the struggle for 
existence is to say far too little. It could never even 
begin to be ; and if by a miracle it was created, it 
would without doubt immediately resolve itself into 
its constituent elements. 

For consider by way of illustration the case of 
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Morality. If the right and the duty of private 
judgment he universal, it must be both the privilege 
and the business of every man to subject the maxims 
of current morality to a critical examination ; and 
unless the examination is to be a farce, every man 
should bring to it a mind as httle warped as possible 
by habit and education, or the unconscious bias of 
.foregone conclusions. Picture, then, the condition of 
a society in which the successive generations would 
thus in turn devote their energies to an impartial 
criticism of the * traditional ' view. What qualifica- 
tions, natural or acquired, for such a task we are to 
attribute to the members of this emancipated com- 
munity I know not. But let us put them at the 
highest. Let us suppose that every man and woman, 
or rather every boy and girl (for ought Breason to be 
ousted from her rights in persons under twenty-one 
years of age?), is endowed with the aptitude and 
training required to deal with problems like these. 
Arm them with the most recent methods of criticism, 
and set them down to the task of estimating with 
open minds the claims which charity, temperance 
and honesty, murder, theft and adultery respectively 
have upon the approval or disapproval of mankind. 
What the result of such an experiment would be, 
what wild chaos of opinions would result from this 
fiat of the Uncreating Word, I know not. But it 
might well happen that even before our youthful 
critics got so far as a re-arrangement of the Ten 

p 
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Commandments, they might find themselves en- 
tangled in the preliminary question whether judg- 
ments convepng moral approbation and disapproba- 
I tion were of a kind which reasonable beings should be 
\ asked to entertain at all ; whether * right ' and ' wrong ' 
were words representing anything more permanent 
and important than certain likes and dislikes which 
happen to be rather widely disseminated, and more 
or less arbitrarily associated with social and legal 
sanctions. I conceive it to be highly probable that 
the conclusions at which on this point they would 
arrive would be of a purely negative character. The 
ethical systems competing for acceptance would by 
their very numbers and variety suggest suspicions 
as to their character and origin. Here, would our 
students explain, is a clear presumption to be found 
on the very face of these moralisings that they were 
contrived, not in the interests of truth, but in the 
interests of traditional dogma. How else explain 
the fact, that while there is no great difference of 
opinion as to what things are right or wrong, there is 
no semblance of agreement as to why they are right 
or why they are wrong. All authorities concur, for 
instance, in holding that it is wrong to commit mur- 
der. But one philosopher tells us that it is wrong 
because it is inconsistent with the happiness of man- 
kind, and that to do anything inconsistent with the 
happiness of mankind is wrong. Another tells us 
that it is contrary to the dictates of conscience, and 
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that everything which is contrary to the dictates of 
conscience is wrong. A third tells us that it is 
against the commandments of God, and that every- 
thing which is against the commandments of God is 
wrong. A fourth tells me that it leads to the gallows, 
and that, inasmuch as being hanged involves a sen- 
sible diminution of personal happiness, creatures who, 
like man, are by nature incapable of doing otherwise 
than seek to increase the sum of their personal 
pleasures and diminish the sum of their personal pains 
cannot, if they really comprehend the situation, do 
anything which may bring their existence to so dis- 
tressing a termination. 

Now whence, it .would be asked, this curious 
mixture of agreement and disagreement? How 
account for the strange variety exhibited in the 
premises of these various systems, and the not less 
strange uniformity exhibited in their conclusions? 
Why does not as great a divergence manifest itself 
in the results arrived at as we undoubtedly find in 
the methods employed ? How comes it that all these 
explorers reach the same goal, when their points of 
departure are so widely dispersed ? Plainly but one 
plausible method of solving the difficulty exists. The 
conclusions were in every case determined before 
the argument began, the goal was in every case settled 
before the travellers set out. There is here no 
surrender of behef to the inward guidance of un- 
fettered reason. Bather is reason coerced to a fore- 
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ordained issue by the external operation of prejudice 
and education, or by the rougher machinery of social 
ostracism and legal penalty. The framers of ethical 
systems are either philosophers who are unable to 
free themselves from the unf elt bondage of customary 
opinion, or advocates who find it safer to exercise their 
liberty of speculation in respect to premises about 
which nobody cares, than in respect to conclusions 
which might bring them into conflict with the police. 
So might we imagine the members of our eman- 
cipated community discussing the principles on which 
morality is founded. But, in truth, it were a vaiii 
task to work out in further detail the results of an 
experiment which, human nature being what it is, can 
never be seriously attempted. That it can never be 
seriously attempted is not, be it observed, because it 
is of so dangerous a character that the community 
in its wisdom would refuse to embark upon it. This 
would be a frail protection indeed. Not the danger 
of the adventure, but its impossibility, is our security. 
To reject all convictions which are not the products 
of free speculative investigation is, fortunately, an 
exercise of which humanity is in the strictest sense 
incapable. Some societies and some individuals may 
show more inclination to indulge in it than others. 
But in no condition of society and in no individual 
will the inclination be more than very partially 
satisfied. Always and everywhere our Imaginary 
Observer, contemplating from some external coign of 
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vantage the course of human history, would note f he 
immense, the inevitable, and on the whole the bene- 
ficent, part which Authority plays in the production 
of belief. 

II 

This truth finds expression, and at first sight we 
might feel inclined to say recognition also, in such 
familiar commonplaces as that every man is the 
' product of the society in which he lives,' and that 
' it is vain to expect him to rise much above the level 
of his age.' But aphorisms like these, however use- 
ful as aids to a correct historical perspective, do not, 
as ordinarily employed, show any real apprehension 
of the verity on which I desire to insist. They belong 
to a theory which regards these social influences as 
clogs and hindrances, hampering the free movements 
of those who might under happier circumstances have 
struggled successfully towards the truth ; or as per- 
turbing forces which drive mankind from the even 
orbit marked out for it by reason. Beason, according 
to this view, is a kind of Ormuzd doing constant battle 
against the Ahriman of tradition and authority. Its 
gradual triumph over the opposing powers of dark- 
ness is what we mean by Progress. Everything 
which shall hasten the hour of that triumph is a gain ; 
and if by some magic stroke we could extirpate, as 
it were in a moment, every cause of belief which 
was not also a reason, we should, it appears, be the 
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fortunate authors of a reform in the moral world only 
to be paralleled by the abolition of pain and disease 
in the physical. I have already indicated some of the 
grounds which induce me to form a very different 
estimate of the part which reason plays in human 
affairs. Our ancestors, whose errors we palliate on 
account of their environment with a feeling of satis- 
faction, due partly to our keen appreciation of our 
own happier position and greater breadth of view, 
were not to be pitied because they reasoned little and 
believed much; nor should we necessarily have any 
particular cause for self-gratulation if it were true 
that we reasoned more and, it may be, believed less. 
Not thus has the world been fashioned. But, never- 
theless, this identification of reason with all that is 
good among the causes of belief, and authority 
with all that is bad, is a delusion so gross and yet so 
prevalent that a moment's examination into the 
exaggerations and confusions which lie at the root 
of it may not be thrown away. 

The first of these confusions may be dismissed 
almost in a sentence. It arises out of the tacit 
assumption that reason means right reason. Such 
an assumption, it need hardly be said, begs half the 
point at issue. Eeason, for purposes of this discus- 
sion, can no more be made to mean right reason than 
authority can be made to mean legitimate authority. 
True, we might accept the first of these definitions, 
and yet deny that all right beUef was the fruit 
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of reason. But we could hardly deny the converse 
proposition, that reason thus defined must always 
issue in right behef. Nor need we be concerned 
to deny a statement at once so obvious and so 
barren. 

The source of error which has next to be noted 
presents points of much greater interest. Though it 
be true, as I am contending, that the importance of 
reason among the causes which produce and main- 
tain the beliefs, customs, and ideals which form the 
groundwork of hfe has been much exaggerated, there 
can yet be no doubt that reason is, or appears to be, 
the cause over which we have the most direct control, j 
or rather the one which we most readily identify I 
with our own free and personal action. We are I 
acted on by authority. It moulds our ways of 
thought in spite of ourselves, and usually unknown ; 
to ourselves. But when we reason we are the ' 
authors of the effect produced. We have ourselves 
set the machine in motion. For its proper working 
we are ourselves immediately responsible ; so that it 
is both natural and desirable that we should concen- 
trate our attention on this particular class of causes, 
even though we should thus be led unduly to 
magnify their importance in the general scheme of 
things. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that the steam- 
engine in its primitive form required a boy to work 
the valve by which steam was admitted to the 
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cylinder. It was his business at the proper period 
of each stroke to perform this necessary operation 
by pulling a string ; and though the same object 
has long since been attained by mechanical methods 
far simpler and more trustworthy, yet I have little 
doubt that until the advent of that revolutionary 
youth who so tied the string to one of the moving 
parts of the engine that his personal supervision was 
no longer necessary, the boy in office greatly magni- 
fied his functions, and regarded himself with pardon- 
able pride as the most important, because the only 
rational, link in the chain of causes and effects 
by which the energy developed in the furnace was 
ultimately converted into the motion of the fly-wheel. 
So do we stand as reasoning beings in the presence 
of the complex processes, physiological and psychical, 
out of which are manufactured the convictions neces- 
sary to the conduct of life. To the results attained 
by their co-operation reason makes its slender contri- 
bution ; but in order that it may do so effectively, 
it is beneficently decreed that, pending the evolution 
of some better device, reason should appear to the 
reasoner the most admirable and important contri- 
vance in the whole mechanism. 

The manner in which attention and interest are 
thus unduly directed towards the operations, vital 
and social, which are under our direct control, rather 
than those which we are unable to modify, or can 
only modify by a very indirect and circuitous pro- 
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cedure, may be illustrated by conntless examples. 
Take one from physiology. Of all the complex 
causes which co-operate for the healthy nourishment 
of the body, no doubt the conscious choice of the 
most wholesome rather than the less wholesome 
forms of ordinary food is far from being the least 
important. Yet, as it is within our immediate 
competence, we attend to it, moralise about it, and 
generally make much of it. But no man can by taking 
thought directly regulate his digestive secretions. 
We never, therefore, think of them at aU until they 
go wrong, and then, unfortunately, to very httle 
purpose. So it is with the body pohtic. A certain 
proportion (probably a small one) of the changes and 
adaptations required by altered surroundings can 
only be effected through the solvent action of 
criticism and discussion. How such discussion shall 
be conducted, what are the arguments on either 
side, how a decision shall be arrived at, and how it 
shall be carried out, are matters which we seem able 
to regulate by conscious effort and the deUberate 
adaptation of means to ends. We therefore unduly 
magnify the part they play in the furtherance of our 
interests. We perceive that they supply business to 
the practical politician, raw material to the political 
theorist ; and we forget amid the buzzing of debate 
the multitude of incomparably more important 
processes, by whose undesigned co-operation alone 
the life and growth of the State are rendered possible. 
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III 

There is, however, a third source of illusion, 
respecting the importance of reason in the actual 
conduct of human affairs, which well deserves the 
attentive study of those who, like our Imaginary 
Observer, are interested in the purely external and 
scientific investigation of the causes which produce 
belief. I have already in this chapter made reference 
to the * spirit of the age * as one form in which 
authority most potently manifests itself ; and un- 
doubtedly it is so. Dogmatic education in early 
years may do much.^ The immediate pressure of 
domestic, social, scientific, ecclesiastical surround- 
ings in the direction of specific beliefs may do even 
more. But the power of authority is never more 
subtle and effective than when it produces a psycho- 
logical ' atmosphere ' or * climate ' favourable to the 
life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable, and 
even fatal, to the life of others. Such ' cUmates ' may 
be widely diffused, or the reverse. Their range may 
cover a generation, an epoch, a whole civilisation, 
or it may be narrowed down to a sect, a family, 
even an individual. And as they may vary infinitely 
in respect to the extent of their influence, so also 
they may vary in respect to its intensity and quality. 
But whatever be their limits and whatever their 

^ I may again remind the reader that the word * dogmatic * as used 
in these Notes has no special theological reference. 
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character, their importance to the conduct of life, 
social and individual, cannot easily be overstated. 

Consider, for instance, their effect on great classes 
of belief with which reasoning, were it only on ac- 
count of their mass, is quite incompetent to deal. If 
all credible propositions, all propositions which some- 
body at some time had been able to believe, were 
only to be rejected after their claims had been 
impartially tested by a strictly logical investigation, 
the intellectual machine would be overburdened, 
and its movements hopelessly choked by mere 
excess of material. Even such products as it could 
turn out would, as I conjecture (for the experiment 
has never been tried), prove but a motley collection, 
so diverse in design, so incongruous and ill-assorted, 
that they could scarcely contribute the fitting furni- 
ture of a well-ordered mind. What actually happens 
in the vast majority of cases is something very 
different. To begin with, external circumstances, 
mere conditions of time and place, limit the number 
of opinions about which anything is known, and on 
which, therefore, it is (so to speak) materially possible 
that reason can be called upon to pronounce a judg- 
ment. But there are internal limitations not less 
universal and not less necessary. Few indeed are 
the beliefs, even among those which come under his 
observation, which any individual for a moment 
thinks himself called upon seriously to consider with 
a view to their possible adoption. The residue he 
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gmnmarily disposes of, rejects withont a hearing, or 
rather treats as if they had not even that prvmAfade 
claim to be adjudicated on which formal rejection 
seems to imply. 

Now, can this process be described as a rational 
one ? That it is not the immediate result of reason- 
ing is, I think, evident enough. All would admit, 
for example, that when the mind is closed against 
the reception of any truth by 'bigotry' or 'inveterate 
prejudice,' the effectual cause of the victory of error 
is not so much bad reasoning as something which, 
in its essential nature, is not reasoning at all. But 
there is really no ground for drawing a distinction 
as regards their mode of operation between the 
'psychological climates' which we happen to like 
and those of which we happen to disapprove. How- 
ever various their character, all, I take it, work out 
their results very much in the same kind of way. 
For good or for evil, in ancient times and in modem, 
among savage folk and among civilised, it is ever by 
an identic process that they have sifted and selected 
the candidates for credence, on which reason has 
been afterwards called upon to pass judgment ; and 
that process is one with which ratiocination has 
little or nothing directly to do. 

But though these 'psychological climates' do not 
work through reasoning, may they not themselves, 
in many cases, be the products of reasoning ? May 
they not, therefore, be causes of belief which belong, 
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though it be only at the second remove, to the 
domain of reason rather than that of authority ? To 
the first of these questions the answer must doubtless 
be in the afiEunnative. Eeasoning has unquestionably 
a great deal to do with the production of psycho- 
logical climates. As 'climates ' are among the causes 
which produce beliefs, so are beliefs among the 
causes which produce ' climates/ and all reasoning, 
therefore, which culminates in belief may be, and 
indeed must be, at least indirectly concerned in the 
effects which belief develops. But are these results 
rational ? Do they follow, I mean, on reason quA 
reason ; or are they, like a schoolboy's tears over a 
proposition of Euclid, consequences of reasoning, but 
not conclusions from it ? 

In order to answer this question it may be worth 
while to consider it in the hght of an example which 
I have already used in another connection and under 
a different aspect. It will be recollected that in a 
preceding chapter I considered Bationalism, not as 
a psychological climate, a well-characterised mood 
of mind, but as an explicit principle of judgment, 
in which the rationahsing temper may for purposes 
of argument find definite expression. To BationaUsm 
in the first of these senses — to Bationalism, in other 
words, considered as a form of Authority — I now 
revert ; taking it as an incident specially suited to 
our purpose, not only because its meaning is well 
understood, but because it is found at our own level 
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of intellectual development, and we can therefore 
study its origin and character with a kind of insight 
quite impossible when we are dealing with the 
* climates ' which govern in so singular a fashion 
the beliefs of primitive races. These, too, may be, 
and I suppose are, to some extent, the products 
of reasoning. But the reasoning appears to us as 
arbitrary as the resulting ' climates ' are repugnant ; 
and though we can note and classify the facts, we 
can hardly comprehend them with sympathetic 
understanding. 

With Bationalism it is different. How the 
discoveries of scien.ce, the growth of criticism, and 
the diffusion of learning should have fostered the 
rationalising temper seems intelligible to all, because 
all, in their different degrees, have been subject to 
these very influences. Not every one is a rationalist ; 
but every one, educated or uneducated, is prepared 
to reject without further examination certain kinds 
of statement which, before the rationalising era set 
in, would have been accepted without difficulty by 
the wisest among mankind. 

Now this modem mood, whether in its qualified 
or unqualified {i,e. naturalistic) form, is plainly no 
mere product of non-rational conditions, as the 
enumeration I have just given of its most con- 
spicuous causes is sufficient to prove. Natural 
science and historical criticism have not been built 
up vnthout a vast expenditure of reasoning, and 
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(though for present purposes this is immaterial) 
very good reasoning, too. But are we on that 
account to say that the results of the rationalising 
temper are the work of reason ? Surely not. The 
rationalist rejects miracles ; and if you force him to 
a discussion, he may no doubt produce from the 
ample stores of past controversy plenty of argument 
in support of his behef. But do not therefore 
assume that his beUef is the result of his argument. 
The odds are strongly in favour of argument and 
belief having both grown up under the fostering 
influence of his ' psychological climate.' For observe 
that precisely in the way in which he rejects 
miracles he also rejects witchcraft. Here there has 
been no controversy worth mentioning. The general 
belief in witchcraft has died a natural death, and 
it has not been worth anybody's while to devise 
arguments against it. Perhaps there are none. 
But, whether there be or not, no logical axe was 
required to cut down a plant which had not the 
least chance of flourishing in a mental atmosphere 
so rigorous and uncongenial as that of rationalism ; 
and accordingly no logical axe has been provided. 

The belief in mesmerism, however, supplies in 
some ways a more instructive case than the belief 
either in miracles or witchcraft. Like these, it 
found in rationalism a hostile influence. But, 
nnli kfi these, it could call in almost at will the 
assistance of what would now be regarded as ocular 
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demonstration. For two generations, howeyer, this 
was found insufficient. For two generations the 
rationalistic bias proved sufficiently strong to pervert 
the judgment of the most distinguished observers, 
and to incapacitate them from accepting what under 
more favourable circumstances they would have 
called the ' plain evidence of their senses.' So that 
we are here presented with the curious spectacle of 
an intellectual mood or temper, whose origin was 
largely due to the growth of the experimental 
sciences, making it impossible for those affected to 
draw the simplest inference, even from the most 
conclusive experiments. 

This is an interesting case of the conflict between 
authority and reason, because it illustrates the 
general truth for which I have been contending, 
with an emphasis that would be impossible if we took 
as our example some worn-out vesture of thought, 
threadbare from use, and strange to eyes accustomed 
to newer fashions. Eationalism, in its turn, may be 
predestined to suffer a like decay ; but in the mean- 
while it forcibly exemplifies the part played by 
authority in the formation of behefs. If rationalism 
be regarded as a non-rational effect of reason and a 
non-rational cause of belief, the same admission will 
readily be made about all other intellectual climates ; 
and that rationalism should be so regarded is now, 
I trust, plain to the reader. The only results which 
reason can claim as hers by an exclusive title are of 
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the nature of logical conclusions ; and rationalism, 
in the sense in which I am now using the word, is 
not a logical conclusion, but an intellectual temper. 
The only instruments which reason, as such, can 
employ are arguments ; and rationalism is not an 
argument, but an impulse towards belief, or disbelief. 
So that, though rationalism, like other 'psycho- 
logical climates,' is doubtless due, among other 
causes, to reason, it is not on that account a rational 
product ; and though in its turn it produces beliefs, 
it is not on that account a rational cause. 

From the preceding considerations it may, I 
think, be fairly concluded, firstly, that reason is not 
necessarily, nor perhaps usually, dominant among 
the immediate causes which produce a particular 
'psychological climate.' Secondly, that the effi- 
ciency of such a * climate * in promoting or destroying 
beliefs is quite independent of the degree to which 
reason has contributed to its production; and, 
thirdly, that however much the existence of the 
* climate' may be due to reason, its action on beliefs, 
be it favourable or hostile, is in its essential nature 
wholly non-rational. 



IV 

The most important source of error on this 
subject remains, however, to be dealt with ; and it 
e^nses directly out of that jurisdiction which in 

Q 
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matters of belief we can hardly do otherwise than 
recognise as belonging to Reason by a natural and 
indefeasible title. No one finds (if my observations 
in this matter are correct) any serious difficulty in 
attributing the origin of other people's beliefs, 
especially if he disagree with them, to causes which 
are not reasons. That interior assent should be 
produced in countless cases by custom, education, 
public opinion, the contagious convictions of country- 
men, family, party, or Church, seems natural, and 
even obvious. That but a small number, at least of 
the most important and fundamental beliefs, are 
held by persons who could give reasons for them, 
and that of this small number only an inconsider- 
able fraction are held in consequence of the reasons 
by which they are nominally supported, may perhaps 
be admitted with no very great difficulty. But it , 
is harder to recognise that this law is not merely, 
on the whole, beneficial, but that without it the 
business of the world could not possibly be carried 
on ; nor do we allow, without reluctance and a 
sense of shortcoming, that in our own persons we 
supply illustrations of its operation quite as striking 
as any presented to us by the rest of the world. 

Now this reluctance is not the result of vanity, 
nor of any fancied immunity from weaknesses 
common to the rest of mankind. It is, rather, a 
direct consequence of the view we find ourselves 
compelled to take of the essential character of reason 
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and of onr relations to it. Looked at from the 
outside, as one among the complex conditions which 
produce belief, reason appears relatively insignificant 
and ineffectual ; not only appears so, but mtcst be so, 
if human society is to be made possible. Looked at 
from the inside, it claims by an inalienable title 
to be supreme. Measured by its results it may be 
little ; measured by its rights it is everything. 
There is no problem it may not investigate, no 
belief which it may not assail, no principle which 
it may not test. It cannot, even by its own 
voluntary act, deprive itself of universal jurisdic- 
tion, as, according to a once fashionable theory, primi- 
tive man, on entering the social state, contrsicted 
himself out of his natural rights and liberties. On 
the contrary, though its claims may be ignored, they 
cannot be repudiated; and even those who shrink 
from the criticism of dogma as a sin, would probably 
admit that they do so because it is an act forbidden 
by those they are bound to obey ; do so, that is to 
say, nominally at least, for a reason which, at any 
moment, if it should think fit, reason itself may 
reverse. 

Why, under these circumstances, we are moved 
to regard ourselves as free intelligences, forming our 
opinions solely in obedience to reason; why we 
come to regard reason itself not only as the sole 
legitimate source of belief — which, perhaps, it may 
be — but the sole source of legitimate beliefs — which 

a2 
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it asstiredly is not, mast now, I hope, be tolerably 
obvious, and needs not to be further emphasised. 
It is more instructive for our present purpose to 
consider for a moment certain consequences of this 
antinomy betv^een the equities of Beason and the 
expediencies of Authority vehich rise into prominence 
vehenever, under the changing conditions of society, 
the forces of the latter are being diverted into nevtr and 
unaccustomed channels. 

It is true, no doubt, that the full extent and diffi- 
culty of the problems involved have not commonly 
been realised by the advocates either of authority 
or reason, though each has usually had a sufficient 
sense of the strength of the other's position to induce 
him to borrov7 from it, even at the cost of some little 
inconsistency. The supporter of authority, for 
instance, may point out some of the more obvious 
evils by which any decrease in its influence is usually 
accompanied : the comminution of sects, the divisions 
of opinion, the weakened powers of co-operation, the 
increase of strife, the waste of power. Tet, so far 
as I am aware, no nation, party, or. church has ever 
courted controversial disaster by admitting that, if 
its claims were impartially tried at the bar of Beason, 
the verdict would go against it. In the same way, 
those who have most clamorously upheld the prero- 
gatives of individual reason have always been forced 
to recognise by their practice, if not by their theory, 
that the right of every man to judge on every question 
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for himself is like the right of every man who pos- 
sesses a balance at his bankers' to require its imme- 
diate payment in sovereigns. The right may be nn- 
donbted ; bat it can only be safely enjoyed on condi- 
tion that too many persons do not take it into their 
heads to exercise it together. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking evidence, both of the powers of 
authority and the rights of reason, may be found in 
the fact already alluded to, that beliefs which are 
really the ofkpring of the iGirst, when challenged, in- 
variably claim to trace their descent from the second, 
although this improvised pedigree may be as imagi- 
nary as if it were the work of a college of heralds. To 
be sure, when this contrivance has served its purpose 
it is usually laid silently aside, while the belief it was 
intended to support remains quietly in possession, 
until, in the course of time, some other, and perhaps 
not less illusory, title has to be devised to rebut the 
pleas of a new claimant. 

If the reader desires an illustration of this proce- 
dure, here is one taken at random from English 
political history. Among the results of the move- 
nient which culminated in the Great Bebellion was 
of necessity a marked diminution in the universality 
and elB&cacy of that mixture of feelings and beliefs 
which constitutes loyalty to national government. 
Now loyalty, in some shape or other, is necessary 
for the stability of any form of polity. It is one of 
the most valuable products of authority, and, whether 
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in any particular case conformable to reason or not, 
is essentially unreasoning. Its theoretical basis there- 
fore excites but little interest, and is of very sub- 
ordinate importance so long as it controls the hearts 
of men with undisputed sway. But as soon as 
its supremacy is challenged, men begin to cast 
about anxiously for reasons why it should continue 
to be obeyed. 

Thus, to some of those who lived through the 
troubles which preceded and accompanied the Great 
Bebellion, it became suddenly apparent that it was 
above all things necessary to bolster up by argument 
the creed which authority had been found temporarily 
insufficient to sustain ; and of the arguments thus 
caUed into existence two, both of extraordinary 
absurdity, have become historically famous — ^that 
contained in Hobbes's ' Leviathan,' and that taught 
for a period with much vigour by the Anglican clergy 
under the name of Divine right. These theories 
may have done their work; in any case they had 
their day. It was discovered that, as is the way of 
abstrsict arguments dragged in to meet a concrete 
difficulty, they led logically to a great many conclu- 
sions much less convenient than the one in whose 
defence they had been originally invoked. The crisis 
which called them forth passed gradually away. 
They were repugnant to the taste of a different age ; 
' Leviathan ' and ' passive obedience ' were handed 
over to the judgment of the historian. 
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This is an example of how an ancient principle, 
broadly based though it be on the needs and feelings 
of human nature, may be thought now and again to 
require external support to enable it to meet ^me 
special stress of circxmistances. But often the stress 
is found to be brief ; a few internal alterations meet 
all the necessities of the case ; to a new generation 
the added buttresses seem useless and unsightly. 
They are soon demolished, to make way in due time, 
no doubt, for others as temporary as themselves. 
Nothing so quickly waxes old as apologetics, unless, 
perhaps, it be criticism. 

A precisely analogous process commonly goes on 
in the case of new principles struggling into recog- 
nition. As those of older growth are driven by the 
instincts of self-preservation to call reasoning to 
their assistance, so these claim the aid of the same 
ally for purposes of attack and aggression ; and the 
incongruity between the causes by which beliefs are 
sustained, and the official reasons by which they are 
from time to time justified, is usually as glaring* in 
the case of the last novelty in doctrine as in that of 
some long descended and venerable prejudice. Wit- 
ness the ostentatious futility of the theories — ' rights 
of man,' and so forth — by the aid of which the 
modem democratic movement was nursed through its 
infant maladies. 

Now these things are true, not alone in politics, 
but in every field of human activity where authority 
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and reason co-operate to serve the needs of mankind 
at large. And thus may we account for the singolar 
fact that in many cases conclusions are more per- 
manent than premises, and that the saccessive 
growths of apologetic and critical literature do often 
not more seriously afifect the enduring outline of the 
beliefs by which they are occasioned than the suc- 
cessive forests of beech and fir determine the shape 
of the everlasting hills from which they spring. 

V 

Here, perhaps, I might fitly conclude this portion 
of my task, were it not that one particular mode in 
which Authority endeavours to call in reasoning to 
its assistance is so important in itself, and has led to 
so much confusion both of thought and of language, 
that a few paragraphs devoted to its consideration 
may help the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the general subject. Authority, as I have been using 
the term, is in all cases contrasted with Beason, and 
stands for that group of non-rational causes, moral, 
social, and educational, which produces its results by 
psychic processes other than reasoning. But there 
is a simple operation, a mere turn of phrase, by 
which many of these non-rational causes can, so to 
speak, be converted into reasons without seeming at 
first sight thereby to change their function as 
channels of Authority; and so convenient is this 
method of bringing these two sources of conviction 
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on to the same plane, so perfectly does it minister 
to oar instinctive desire to prod dee a reason for 
every challenged belief, that it is constantly re- 
sorted to (without apparently any clear idea of its 
real import), both by those who regard themselves 
as upholders and those who regard themselves 
as opponents of Authority in matters of opinion. 
To say that I believe a statement because I have 
been taught it, or because my father believed it 
before me, or because everybody in the village 
believes it, is to announce what everyday experience 
informs us is a quite adequate cause of belief — ^it is 
not, however, per se, to give a reason for belief at all. 
But such statements can be turned at once into 
reasons by no process more elaborate than that of 
explicitly recognising that my teachers, my family, 
or my neighbours, are truthful persons, happy in the 
possession of adequate means of information — ^pro- 
positions which in their turn, of course, require 
argumentative support. .Such a procedure may, I 
need hardly say, be quite legitimate ; and reasons of 
this kind are probably the principal ground on which 
in mature life we accept the great mass of our sub- 
ordinate scientific and historical convictions. I 
believe, for instance, that the moon lalls in towards 
the earth with the exact velocity required by the 
force of gravitation, for no other reason than that 
I believe in the competence and trustworthiness 
of the persons who have made the necessary calcu- 
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lations. In this case the reaaon for my belief 
and the immediate cause of it are identical; the 
cause, indeed, is a cause only in virtue of its being 
first a reason. But in the former case this is not so. 
Mere early training, paternal authority, and public 
opinion, were causes of belief before they were 
reasons ; they continued to act as non-rational causes 
after they became reasons ; and it is not improbable 
that to the very end they contributed less to the 
resultant conviction in their capacity as reasons than 
they did in their capacity as non-rational causes. 

Now the temptation thus to convert causes into 
reasons seems under certain circumstances to be 
almost irresistible, even when it is illegitimate. 
Authority, as such, is from the nature of the case 
dumb in the presence of argument. It is only by 
reasoning that reasoning can be answered. It can 
be, and has often been, thrust silently aside by that 
instinctive feeling of repulsion which we call pre- 
judice when we happen to disagree with it. But it 
can only be replied to by its own kind. And so it 
comes about that whenever any system of belief is 
seriously questioned, a method of defence which is 
almost certain to find favour is to select one of the 
causes by which the belief has been produced, and 
forthwith to erect it into a reason why the system 
should continue to be accepted. Authority, as I 
have been using the term, is thus converted into 
'an authority,' or into 'authorities.' It ceases to 
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be the opposite or correlative of reason. It can 
no longer be contrasted with reason. It becomes 
a species of reason, and as a species of reason it 
must be judged. 

So judged, it appears to me that two things 
pertinent to the present discussion may be said of it. 
In the first place, it is evidently an argument of 
immense utility and of very wide application. As I 
have just noted, it is the proximate reason for an 
enormous proportion of our beliefs as to matters of 
fact, past and present, and for that very large body 
of scientific knowledge which even experts in science 
can have no opportunity of personally verifying. 
But, in the second place, it seems not less clear that 
the argument from ' an authority ' or ' authorities ' 
is almost always useless as 9, foundation for a system 
of belief. The deep-lying principles which alone 
deserve this name may be, and frequently are, the 
product of authority. But the attempt to ground 
them dialectically upon an authority can scarcely be 
attempted, except at the risk of logical disaster. 

Take as an example the general system of our 
beliefs about the material universe. The greater 
number of these are, as we have seen, quite legiti* 
mately based upon the argument from ' authorities ; ' 
not so those few which lie at the root of the system. 
These also are largely due to Authority. But they 
cannot be rationally derived from ' authorities ; ' 
though the attempt so to derive them is almost 
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certain to be inade. The ' nniyersal experience/ or 
the 'general consent of mankind/ will be adduced as 
an authoritative sanction of certain fundamental 
presuppositions of physical science ; and of these, at 
least, it will be said, securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
But a very little consideration is sufficient to show 
that this procedure is illegitimate, and that, as I 
have pointed out, we can neither know that the 
verdict of mankind has been given, nor, if it has, 
that anything can properly be inferred from it, 
unless we first assume the truth of the very prin- 
ciples which that verdict was invoked to establish.^ 

The state of things is not materially different 
in the case of ethics and theology. There also the 
argument from ' an authority ' or ' authorities ' has a 
legitimate and most important place; there also 
there is a constant inchnation to extend the use 
of the argument so as to cover the fundamental 
portions of the system ; and there also this endeavour, 
when made, seems predestined to end in a piece 
of circular reasoning. I can hardly illustrate this 
statement without mentioning dogma; though, as 
the reader will readily understand, I have not the 
slightest desire to do anything so little relevant to 
the purposes of this Introduction in order to argue 
either for or against it. As to the reality of an 
infaUible guide, in whatever shape this has been 

* Of. for a development of this Btatement, Philosophic DouU, 
ehap. yii 
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accepted by various sections of Christians, I have 
not a word to say. As part of a creed it is quite 
outside the scope of my inquiry. I have to do with 
it only if, and in so far as, it is represented, not as 
part of the thing to be believed, but as one of the 
fundamental reasons for believing it; and in that 
position I think it inadmissible. 

Merely as an illustration, then, let us consider for 
a moment the particular case of Papal Infallibility, 
an example which may be regarded with the greater 
impartiahty as I am not, I suppose, likely to have 
among the readers of these Notes many by whom it 
is accepted. If I rightly understand the teaching of 
the Boman Catholic theologians upon this subject, 
the following propositions, at least, must be accepted 
before the doctrine of Infallibility can be regarded 
as satisfactorily proved or adequately held : — (1) That 
the. words * Thou art Peter, and upon this rock,' <fec., 
and, again, * Feed my sheep,' were uttered by Christ ; 
and that, being so uttered, were of Divine authorship, 
and cannot fail. (2) That the meaning of these 
words is — (a) that St. Peter was endowed with a 
primacy of jurisdiction over the other Apostles; 

(b) that he was to have a perpetual line of successors, 
similarly endowed with a primacy of jurisdiction ; 

(c) that these successors were to be Bishops of Bome ; 

(d) that the primacy of jurisdiction carries with it 
the certainty of Divine ' assistance ; ' (e) that though 
this ' assistance ' does not ensure either the morality, 
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or the wisdom, or the general accuracy of the Pontiff 
to whom it is given, it does ensure his absolute 
inerrancy whenever he shall, ex cathedrd, define a 
doctrine of faith or morals ; (/) that no pronounce- 
ment can be regarded as ex eathedrd unless it relates 
to some matter already thoroughly sifted and con- 
sidered by competent divines. 

Now it is no part of my business to ask how the 
six sub-heads constituting the second of these con- 
tentions can by any legitimate process of exegesis 
be extracted from the texts mentioned in the first ; 
nor how, if they be accepted to the full, they can 
obviate the necessity for the complicated exercise of 
private judgment required to determine whether 
any particular decision has or has not been made 
under the conditions necessary to constitute it a 
pronouncement ex eathedrd. These are questions 
to be discussed between Boman Catholic and non- 
Boman Catholic controversialists, and with them I 
have nothing here to do. My point is, that the first 
proposition alone is so absolutely subversive of any 
purely naturalistic view of the universe, involves so 
many fundamental elements of Christianity {e.g. the 
supernatural character of Christ and the trust- 
worthiness of the first and fourth Gospels, with all 
that this carries with it), that if it does not require 
the argument from an infallible authority for its 
support, it seems hard to understand where the 
necessity for that argument can come in at any 
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fundamental stage of apologetio demonstration. 
And that this proposition does not require infallible 
authority for its support seems plain from the fact 
that it does itself supply the main ground on which 
the existence of infallible authority is beheved. 

This is not, and is not intended to be, an 
objection to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; it is 
not, and is not intended to be, a criticism by means 
of example directed against other doctrines involving 
the existence of an unerring guide. But if the 
reader will -attentively consider the matter he will, I 
think, see that whatever be the truth or the value 
of such doctrines, they can never be used to supply 
any fundamental support to the systems of which 
they form a part without being open to a 
reply like that which I have supposed in the case of 
Papal Infallibility. Indeed, when we reflect upon 
the character of the religious books and of the 
religious organisations through which Christianity 
has been built up ; when we consider the variety in 
date, in occasion, in authorship, in context, in 
spiritual development, which mark the first; the 
stormy history and the inevitable division which 
mark the second ; when we, further, reflect on the 
astonishing number of the problems, linguistic, 
critical, metaphysical, and historical, which must be 
settled, at least in some preliminary fashion, before 
either the books or the organisations can be 
supposed entitled by right of rational proof to the 
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position of infallible gnides, we can hardly sappose 
that we were intended to find in these the logical 
foundations of our system of religious beliefs, 
however important be the part (and can it be 
exaggerated ?) which they were destined to play in 
producing, fostering, and directing it. 



VI 

Enough has now, perhaps, been said to indicate 
the relative positions of Beason and Authority in the 
production of belief. To Beason is largely due the 
growth of new and the sifting of old knowledge ; the 
ordering, and in part the discovery, of that vast body 
of systematised conclusions which constitute so large 
a portion of scientific, philosophical, ethical, political, 
and theological learning. To Beason we are in some 
measure beholden, though not, perhaps, so much as 
we suppose, for hourly aid in managing so much of 
the trifling portion of our personal affairs entrusted 
to our care by Nature as we do not happen to have 
already surrendered to the control of habit. By 
Beason also is directed, or misdirected, the public 
policy of conoimunities within the narrow limits of de- 
viation permitted by accepted custom and tradition. 
Of its immense indirect consequences, of the part it 
has played in the evolution of hxmian affairs by the 
disintegration of ancient creeds, by the alteration of 
the external con4itions of human life, by the pro* 
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dnction of new moods of thought, or, as I have 
termed them, psychological climates, we can in this 
connection say nothing. For these are no rational 
effects of reason; the causal nexus by which they 
are bound to reason has no logical aspect ; and if 
reason produces them, as in part it certainly does, it 
is in a manner indistinguishable from that in which 
similar consequences are blindly produced by the dis- 
tribution of continent and ocean, the varying ferti- 
hty of different regions, and the other material sur- 
roundings by which the destinies of the race are 
modified. 

When we turn, however, from the conscious 
work of Beason to that which is unconsciously per- 
formed for us by Authority, a very different spec- 
tacle arrests our attention. The effects of the first, 
prominent as they are through the dignity of their 
origin, are trifling compared with the all-pervading 
influences which flow from the second. At every 
moment of our lives, as individuals, as members 
of a family, of a party, of a nation, of a Church, 
of a universal brotherhood, the silent, continuous, 
unnoticed influence of Authority moulds our feelings, 
our aspirations, and, what we are more immediately 
concerned with, our beliefs. It is from Authority 
that Beason itself draws its most important pre- 
mises. It is in unloosing or directing the forces of 
Authority that its most important conclusions find 
their principal function. And even in those cases 

R 
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where we may most tmly say that our beliefs are the 
rational product of strictly intellectual processes, 
we have, in all probability, only got to trace back the 
thread of our inferences to its beginnings in order to 
perceive that it finally loses itself in some general 
principle which, describe it as we may, is in fact due 
to no more defensible origin than the influence of 
Authority. 

Nor is the comparative pettiness of the r6le thus 
played by reasoning in human affairs a matter for 
regret. Not merely because we are ignorant of the 
data required for the solution, even of very simple 
problems in organic and social life, are we called on 
to acquiesce in an arrangement which, to be sure, 
we have no power to disturb ; nor yet because these 
data, did we possess them, are too complex to be 
dealt with by any rajtional calculus we possess or 
are ever likely to acquire ; but because, in addition 
to these difficulties, reasoning is a force most apt to 
divide and disintegrate ; and though division and dis- 
integration may often be the necessSfry preliminaries 
of social development, still more necessary are the 
forces which bind and stiffen, without which there 
would be no society to develop. 

It is true, no doubt, that we can, without any 
great expenditure of research, accumulate instances 
in which Authority has perpetuated error and 
retajrded progress; for, unluckily, none of the in- 
fluences, Keason least of all, by which the history of 
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the race has been moulded have been productive of 
unmixed good. The springs at which we quench 
our thirst are always turbid. Yet, if we are to 
judge with equity between these rival claimants, we 
must not forget that it is Authority rather than 
Beason to which, in the main, we owe, not religion 
only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the 
premises of science ; that it is Authority rather than 
Beason which lays deep the foundations of social 
life ; that it is Authority rather than Beason which 
cements its superstructure. And though it may seem 
to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to say, 
that if we would find the quality in which we most 
notably excel the brute creation, we should look for 
it, not so much in our faculty of convincing and 
being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in 
our capacity for influencing and being influenced 
through the action of Authority. 



[NOTE 

ON THE USE OF THE WOBDB ' AUTHOBITY ' AND ' BEASON ' 

Much critioism has been directed against the use to 
which the word ' Authority * has been put in this chapter. 
And there can be no doubt that a terminology which 
draws so sharp a distinction between phrases so nearly 
identical as ' authority ' and * an authority ' must be open 
to objection. 

B 2 
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Yet it still seems to me difficult to find a more suitable 
expression. There is no word in the English language 
which describes what I want to describe, and yet describes 
nothing else. Every alternative term seems at least as 
much open to misconception as the one I have employed, 
and I do not observe that those who have most severely 
criticised it, have suggested an unobjectionable substitute. 
Professor Pringle Pattison (Seth) in a most interesting 
and sympathetic review of this work/ goes the length of 
saying that my use of the word is a ' complete departure 
from ordinary usage.' ^ But I can hardly think that this 
is so. However else the word may be employed in 
common parlance, it is surely often employed exactly 
as it is in this chapter — namely, to describe those causes of 
belief which are not reasons and yet are due to the 
influence of mind on mind. Parental influence is typical 
of the species : and it would certainly be in conformity 
with accepted usage to describe this as 'Authority.' A 
child does not accept its mother's teaching because it 
regards its mother as ' an authority ' whom it is reasonable 
to believe. The process is one of non-rational (not ir- 
rational) causation. Again I do not think it would be 
regarded as forced to talk of the * authority of public 
opinion ' or the ' authority of custom ' exactly with the 
meaning which such expression would bear in the preced- 
ing chapter. ' He submitted to the authority of a stronger 
will.' ' He never asked on what basis the claims of his 
Church rested ; he simply bowed, as from his childhood 
he had always bowed, to her unchallenged authority.' 
* No doubts were ever entertained, no inconvenient 
questions were ever asked, about the propriety of a practice 
which was enforced by the authority of unbroken custom.' 

* Since republished in Man's Place in the Comnos, 

* Op. oit p. 265. 
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I think it will be admitted that in all these examples the 
word ' authority ' is used in the sense I have attributed to 
it, that this sense is a natural sense, and that no other 
single word could advantageously be substituted for it. If 
so, the reasons for its employment seem not inadequate. 

I feel on even stronger ground in replying to the 
oritioisms passed on my use here of the word 'reason.' 
Professor Pattison, though he does not like it, admits that 
it is in aocordanoe with the praotioe of the older English 
thinkers. I submit that it is also in accordance with the 
usage prevalent in ordinary discourse. But I go further and 
say that I am employing the word in the sense in which 
it is always employed when ' reason ' is contrasted with 
' authority.' If a man boasts that all t^s opinions have 
been arrived at by ' following reason,' he is referring not 
to the Universal Beason or Logos but to his own faculty 
of discursive reason : and what he wishes the world to 
understand is that his beliefs are based on reasoning, not 
on authority or prejudice. Now this is the very individual 
whom I had in my mind when writing this chapter : and 
if I had been debarred from using the words ' reason ' and 
' reasoning ' in their ordinary everyday meaning, I really do 
not see in what language I could have addressed myself 
to him at all.] 
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CHAPTEB I 

THE GBOUNDWOBK 



Wb have now considered beliefs, or certain important 
classes of them, under three aspects. We have con- 
sidered them from the point of view of their practical 
necessity ; from that of their philosophic proof ; and 
from that of their scientific origin. Inquiries relating 
to the same subject-matter more distinct in their 
character it would be difficult to conceive. It 
remains for us to consider whether it is possible to 
extract from their combined results any general view 
which may command at least a provisional assent: 

It is evident, of course, that this general view, if 
we are fortunate enough to reach it, will not be of 
the nature of a complete or adequate philosophy. 
The unification of all belief into an ordered whole, 
compacted into one coherent structure under the 
stress of reason, is an ideal which we can never 
abandon ; but it is also one which, in the present 
condition of our knowledge, perhaps even of our 
faculties, we seem incapable of attaining. For the 
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moment we must content om'selyea with something 
less than this. The best system we can hope to 
constmct will suffer from gaps and rents, from loose 
ends and ragged edges. It does not, however, foUow 
from this that it will be without a high degree of 
value ; and, whether valuable or worthless, it may at 
least represent the best within our reach. 

By the best I, of course, mean best in relation 
to reflective reason. If we have to submit, as I 
think we must, to an incomplete rationalisation of 
belief, this ought not to be because in a fit of 
intellectual despair we are driven to treat reason as 
an illusion; nor yet because we have deliberately 
resolved to transfer our allegiance to irrational or 
non-rational inclination ; but because reason itself 
assures us chat such a course is, at the lowest, 
the least irrational one open to us. If we have to 
find our way over difficult seas and under murky 
skies without compass or chronometer, we need not 
on that account allow the ship to drive at random. 
Bather ought we to weigh with the more anxious 
care every indication, be it negative or positive, and 
from whatever quarter it may come, which can help 
us to guess at our position and to lay out the course 
which it behoves us to steer. 

Now, the first and most elementary principle 
which ought to guide us in framing any provisional 
scheme of unification, is to decline to draw any dis- 
tinction between different classes of belief where no 
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relevant distinction can as a matter of fact be dis- 
covered. To pursue the opposite course would be 
gratuitously to irrationalise (I coin a convenient 
word) our scheme from the very stwl; ; to destroy, 
by a quite arbitrary treatment, any hope of its 
symmetrical and healthy development. And yet, 
if there be any value in the criticisms contained in 
the Second Part of these Notes, this is precisely 
the mistake into which the advocates of naturalism 
have invariably blundered. Without any prelimi- 
nary analysis, nay, without any apparent suspicion 
that a preliminary analysis was necessary or desir- 
able, they have chosen to assume that scientific 
beliefs stand not only upon a different, but upon 
a much more solid platform than any others; 
that scientific standards supply the sole test of 
truth, and scientific methods the sole instruments of 
discovery. 

The reader is already in possession of some of 
the arguments which are, as it seems to me, fatal to 
such claims, and it is not necessary here to repeat 
them. What is more to our present purpose is to 
find out whether, in the absence of philosophic 
proof, judgments about the phenomenal, and more 
particularly about the material, world possess any 
other characteristics which, in our attempt at a 
provisional unification of knowledge, forbid us to 
place them on a level with other classes of belief. 
That there are differences of some sort no one, I 
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imagine, will attempt to deny. Bat are they of a 
kind which requires as either to give any special 
precedence to science, or to ezclade other beliefs 
altogether from our general scheme? 

One peculiarity there is which seems at first 
sight effectually to distinguish certain scientific 
beliefs from any which belong, say, to ethics or 
theology ; a peculiarity which may, perhaps, be best 
e3cpressed by the word ' inevitableness.' Every- 
body has, and everybody is obliged to have, some 
convictions about the world in which he lives — con- 
victions which in their narrow and particular form 
(as what I have before called beliefs of perception, 
memory, and expectation) guide us all, children, 
savages, and philosophers alike, in the ordinary 
conduct of day-ito-day existence ; which, when gene- 
ralised and extended, supply us with some of the 
leading presuppositions on which the whole fabric 
of science appears logically to depend. No convic- 
tions quite answering to this description can, I think, 
be found either in ethics, »sthetics, or theology. 
Some kind of morality is, no doubt, required for the 
stability even of the rudest form of social life. Some 
sense of beauty, some kind of religion, is, perhaps, 
to be discovered (though this is disputed) in every 
human community. But certainly there is nothing 
in any of these great departments of thought quite 
corresponding to our habitual judgments about the 
things we see and handle ; judgments which, with 
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reason or without it, all mankind are practically 
compelled to entertain. 

Compare, for example, the central truth of theo- 
logy — * There is a God ' — with one of the funda- 
mental presuppositions of science (itself a generalised 
statement of what is given in ordinary judgments 
of perception) — 'There is an independent material 
world.' I am myself disposed to doubt whether so 
good a case can be made out for accepting the 
second of these propositions as can be made out for 
accepting the first. But while it has been foimd by 
many not only possible, but easy, to doubt the 
existence of God, doubts as to the independent 
existence of matter have assuredly been confined to 
the rarest moments of subjective reflectidn, and 
have dissolved like summer mists at the first touch 
of what we are pleased to call reality. 

Now, what are we to make of this fact ? In the 
opinion of many persons, perhaps of most, it affords 
a conclusive gromad for elevating science to a 
different plane of certitude from that on which other 
systems of belief must be content to dwell. The 
evidence of the senses, as we loosely describe these 
judgments of perception, is for such persons the best 
of all evidence : it is inevitable, so it is true ; seeing, 
as the proverb has it, is indeed believing. Thisy 
somewhat crude view, however, is not one which we 
can accept. The coercion exercised in the produc- 
tion of these beliefs is not, as has been already 
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shown, a rational coercion. Even while we submit 
to it we may judge it; and in the very act of 
believing we may be conscious that the strength of 
our belief is far in excess of anything which mere 
reasoning can justify. 

I am making no complaint of this disparity 
between belief and its reasons. On the contrary, I 
have already noted my dissent from the popular 
view that it is our business to take care that, as far 
as possible, these two shall in every case be nicely 
adjusted. It cannot, I contend, be our duty to do 
that in the name of reason which, if it were done, 
would bring any kind of rational life to an immediate 
standstill. And even if we could suppose it to be 
our duty, it is not one which, as was shown in the 
last chapter, we are practically competent to per- 
form. If this be true in the case of those beliefs 
which owe their origin largely to Authority, or the 
non-rational action of mind on mind, not less is it 
true in the case of those elementary judgments 
which arise out of sense-stimulation. Whether 
there be an independent material universe or not 
may be open to philosophic doubt. But that, if it 
exists, it is expedient that the behef in it should 
be accepted with a credence which for all practical 
purposes is immediate and unwavering, admits, I 
think, of no doubt whatever. If we could suppose 
a community to be called into being who, in its 
dealings with the 'external world/ should permit 
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action to wait upon speculation, and require all its 
metaphysical difficulties to be solved before reposing 
full belief in some such material surroundings as 
those which we habitually postulate, its members 
would be overwhelmed by a ruin more rapid and 
more complete than that which, in a preceding 
chapter, was prophesied for those who should 
succeed in ousting authority from its natural position 
among the causes of belief. 

But supposing this be so, it follows necessarily, 
on accepted biological principles,^ that a kind of 
credulity so essential to the welfare, not merely of 
the race as a whole, but of every single member 
of it, will be bred by elimination and selection into 
its inmost organisation. If we consider what must 
have happened^ at that critical moment in the 
history of organic development when first conscious 
judgments of sense-perception made themselves felt 
as important links in the chain connecting nervous 
irritability with muscular action, is it not plain 
that any individual in whom such judgments were 
habitually qualified and enfeebled by even the most 
legitimate scepticism would incontinently perish, 
and that those only would survive who possessed, 

* At the first glance, the reader may be disposed to think that to 
bring in science to show why no peculiar certainty should attach to 
scientific premises is logically inadmissible. Bnt this is not so : 
thongh the converse procedure, by which scientific conclusions 
would be made to eatabliah scientific premises, would, no doubt, 
involve an argument in a circle. 

* Of. Note, p. 291. 
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and could presmnably tranBmit to their descendants, 
a stubborn assurance which was beyond the power 
of reasoning either to fortify or to undermine ? 

No such process would come to the assistance of 
other faiths, however true, which were the growth 
of higher and later stages of civilised development. 
For, in the first place, such faiths are not necessarily, 
nor perhaps at all, an advantage in the struggle for 
existence. In the secbnd place, even where they are 
an advantage, it is rather to the community as a 
whole in its struggles with other communities, than 
to each particular individual in his struggle with 
other individuals, or with the inanimate forces of 
Nature. In the third place, the whole machinery of 
selection and elimination has been weakened, if not 
paralysed, by civilisation itself. And, in the fourth 
place, were it still in full operation, it could not, 
through the mere absence of time and opportunity, 
have produced any sensible effect in moulding the 
organism for the reception of beliefs which, by 
hypothesis, are the recent acquisition of a small and 
advanced minority. 

n 

We are now in a position to answer the question 
put a few pages back. What, I then asked, if any, 
is the import, from our present point of view, of the 
universality and inevitableness which unquestionably 
attach to certain judgments about the world of 
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phenomena, and to these judgments alone? The 
answer must be, that these peculiarities have no 
import. They exist, but they are irrelevant. Faith 
or assurance, which, if not in excess of reason, is at 
least independent of it, seems to be a necessity in 
every great department of knowledge which touches 
on action ; and what great department is there 
which does not ? The analysis of sense-experience 
teaches us that we require it in our ordinary dealings 
with the material world. The most cursory exami- 
nation into the springs of moral action shows that it 
is an indispensable supplement to ethical specula- 
tion. Theologians are for the most part agreed that 
without it religion is but the ineffectual profession 
of a barren creed. The comparative value, however, 
' of these faiths is not to be measured either by 
their intensity or by the degree of their diffusion. 
It is true that all men, whatever their speculative 
opinions, enjoy a practical assurance with regard to 
what they see and touch. It is also true that few 
men have an assurance equally strong about matters 
of which their senses tell them nothing immediately ; 
and that many men have on such subjects no 
assurance at all. But as this is precisely what we 
should expect if, in the progress of evolution, the 
need for other faiths had arisen under conditions very 
different from those which produced our innate and 
long-descended confidence in sense-perception, how 
can we regard it as a distinction in favour of the 
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latter? We can scarcely reckon universality and 
necessity as badges of ipre-eminenoe, at the same 
moment that we recognise them as marks of the 
elementary and primitive character of the behef s to 
which they give their all-powerful, but none the 
less irrational, sanction. The time has passed for 
believing that the further we go back towards the 
' state of nature/ the nearer we get to Virtue and to 
Truth. 

We cannot, then, extract out of the coercive 
character of certain unreasoned beliefs any principle 
of classification which shall help us to the provi- 
sional philosophy of which we are in search. What 
such a principle would require us to include in our 
system of beliefs contents us not. What it would 
require us to exclude we may not willingly part 
with. And if, dissatisfied with this double defi- 
ciency, we examine more closely into its character 
and origin, we find, not only that it is without 
rational justification — of which at this stage of our 
inquiry we have no right to complain — but that the 
very account which it gives of itself precludes us 
from finding in it even a temporary place of intel- 
lectual repose. 

I do not, be it observed, make it a matter of 
complaint that those who erect the inevitable judg- 
ments of sense-perception into a norm or standard 
of right behef have thereby substituted (however 
unconsciously) psychological compulsion for rational 
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necessity ; for, as rational necessity does not, so far 
as I can see, carry us at the best beyond a system 
of mere ' solipsism,' it must, somehow or other, be 
supplemented if we are to force an entrance into 
any larger and worthier inheritance. My complaint 
rather is, that having asked us to acquiesce in the 
guidance of non-rational impulse, they should then 
require us arbitrarily to narrow down the impulses 
which we may follow to the almost animal instincts 
lying at the root of our judgments about material 
phenomena. It is surely better — ^less repugnant, I 
mean, to reflective reason — to frame for ourselves 
some wider scheme which, though it be founded in 
the last resort upon our needs, shall at least take 
account of other needs than those we share with 
our brute progenitors. 

And here, if not elsewhere, I may claim the 
support of the most famous masters of speculation. 
Though they have not, it may be, succeeded in 
supplying us with a satisfactory explanation of the 
Universe, at least the Universe which they have 
sought to explain has been something more than a 
mere collection of hypostatised sense-perceptions, 
packed side by side in space, and following each 
other with blind uniformity in time. All the great 
architects of systems have striven to provide accom- 
modation within their schemes for ideas of wider 
sweep and richer content ; and whether they 
desired to support, to modify, or to oppose the 

8 2 
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popular theology of their day, they have at least 
given hospitable welcome to some of its most impor- 
tant conceptions. 

In the case of such men as Leibnitz, Eant, 
Hegel, this is obvious enough. It is true, I think, 
even in such a case as that of Spinoza. Philoso- 
phers, indeed, may find but small satisfaction in his 
methods or conclusions. They may see but little to 
admire in his elaborate but illusory show of quasi- 
mathematical demonstration ; in the Nature which 
is so unlike the Nature of the physicist that we feel 
no surprise at its being also called God ; in the God 
Who is so unlike the God of the theologian that we 
feel no surprise at His also being called Nature; i 

in the a priori metaphysic which evolves the universe 
from definitions ; in the freedom which is indistin- I 

guishable from necessity ; in the volition which is 
indistinguishable from intellect ; in the love which 
is indistinguishable from reasoned acquiescence ; in 
the universe from which have been expelled purpose, 
morality, beauty, and causation, and which contains, 
therefore, but scant room for theology, ethics, 
asstheticB, or science. In the two hundred years and 
more which have elapsed since the pubhcation of 
his system, it may be doubted whether two hundred 
persons have been convinced by his reasoning. 
Tet he continues to interest the world ; and why ? 
Not, surely, as a guide through the mazes of 
metaphysics. Not as a pioneer of ' higher * criticism. 
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Least of all because he was anything so common- 
place as a heretic or an atheist. The trae reason 
appears to me to be very different. It is partly, at 
least, because in despite of his positive teaching he 
was endowed with a religious imagination which, 
in however abstract and metaphysical a fashion, 
illumined the whole profitless bulk of inconclusive 
demonstration; which enabled him to find in 
notions most remote from sense-experience the only 
abiding realities ; and to convert a purely rational 
adhesion to the conclusions supposed to flow from 
the nature of an inactive, impersonal, and unmoral 
substance, into something not quite inaptly termed 
the Love of God. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that we have no 
right to claim support from the example of system- 
makers with whose systems we do not happen to 
agree. How, it may be asked, can it concern us 
that Spinoza extracted something like a religion out 
of his philosophy, if we do not accept his philosophy ? 
Or that Hegel found it possible to hitch large 
fragments of Christian dogma into the development 
of the 'Idea,' if we are not convinced by his 
dialectic? It concerns us, I reply, inasmuch as 
facts like these furnish fresh confirmation of a truth 
reached before by another method. The naturalistic 
creed, which merely systematises and expands the 
ordinary judgments of sense-perception, we found 
by direct examination to be quite inadequate. We 
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now note that its inadequacy has been oommonly 
assumed by men whose specnlatiye genius is ad- 
mitted, who have seldom been content to allow that 
the world of which they had to give an account 
could be narrowed down to the naturalistic pattern. 



m 

But a more serious objection to the point of view 
here adopted remains to be considered. Is not, it 
will be asked, the whole method followed throughout 
the course of these Notes intrinsically unsound ? Is 
it not substantially identical with the attempt, not 
made now for the first time, to rest superstition upon 
scepticism, and to frame our creed, not in accord- 
ance with the rules of logic, but with the promptings 
of desire ? It begins (may it not be said ?) by dis- 
crediting reason; and having thus guaranteed its 
results against inconvenient criticism, it proceeds to 
make the needs of man the measure of ' objective ' 
reality, to erect his convenience into the touchstone 
of Eternal Truth, and to mete out the Universe on 
a plan authenticated only by his wishes. 

Now, on this criticism I have, in the first place, 
to observe that it errs in assuming, either that the 
object aimed at in the preceding discussion is to 
discredit reason, or that as a matter of fact this has 
been its effect. On the contrary, be the character 
of our conclusions what it may, they have at least 
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been arrived at by aUowing the follest play to free, 
rational investigation. If one consequence of this 
investigation has been to dimimsh the importance 
conunonly attributed to reason among the causes by 
which belief is produced, it is by the action of 
reason itself that this result has been brought about. 
If another consequence has been that doubts have 
been expressed as to the theoretic validity of certain 
imiversally accepted beliefs, this is because the right 
of reason to deal with every province of knowledge, 
untmmneUed by arbitrary restriotionB or cnstomary 
immunities, has been assumed and acted upon. If, 
in addition to all this, we have been incidentally 
compelled to admit that as yet we are without a 
satisfactory philosophy, the admission has not been 
asked for in the interests either of scepticism or of 
superstition. Season is not honoured by pretending 
that she has done what as a matter of fact is still 
undone; nor need we be driven into a universal 
license of credulity by recognising that we must for 
the present put up with some working hypothesis 
which falls far short of speculative perfection. 

But, further, is it true to say that, in the absence 
of reason, we have contentedly accepted mere desire 
for our guide ? No doubt the theory here advocated 
requires us to take accoimt, not merely of premises 
and their conclusions, but of needs and their satisfac- 
tion. But this is only asking us to do explicitly and 
on system what on the naturalistic theory is done 
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nnconsciouflly and at random. By the very oon- 
stitntion of our being we seem practically driven to 
assume a real world in correspondence with oni 
ordinary judgments of perception. A harmony of 
some kind between our inner selves and the universe 
of which we form a part is thus the tacit postulate 
at the root of every belief we entertain about * phe- 
nomena ; ' and all that I now contend for is, that a 
like harmony should provisionally be assumed be- 
tween that universe and other elements in our nature 
which are of a later, of a more uncertain, but of no 
ignobler, growth. 

Whether this correspondence is best described 
as that which obtains between a 'need' and its 
' satisfaction ' may be open to question. But, at all 
events, let it be understood that if the relation so 
described is, on the one side, something different 
from that between a premise and its conclusion, so, 
on the other, it is intended to be equally remote from 
that between a desire and its fulfilment. That it has 
not the logical validity of the first I have already 
admitted, or rather asserted. That it has not the 
casual, wavering, and purely ' subjective * character 
of the second is not less true. For the correspon- 
dence postulated is not between the fleeting fancies 
of the individual and the immutable verities of an 
unseen world, but between these characteristics of 
our nature, which we recognise as that in us which, 
though not necessarily the strongest, is the highest ; 
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which, though not always the most muyersal, is 
nevertheless the best. 

But because this theory may seem alike remote 
from familiar forms both of dogmatism and scepti- 
cism, and because I am on that account the more 
anxious that no unmerited plausibility should be 
attributed to it through any obscurity in my way of 
presenting it, let me draw out, even at the cost of 
some repetition, a brief catalogue of certain things 
which may, and of certain other things which may 
not, be legitimately said concerning it. 

We may say of it, then,' that it furnishes us with 
no adequate philosophy of religion. But we may 
not say of it that it leaves religion worse, or, indeed, 
otherwise provided for in this respect than science. 

We may say of it that it assumes without proof 
a certain consonance between the ' subjective ' and 
the ' objective ' ; between what we are moved to 
believe and what in fact is. We may not say that 
the presuppositions of science depend upon any more 
solid, or, indeed, upon any different, foundation. 

We may say of it, if we please, that it gives us a 
practical, but not a theoretic, assurance of the truths 
with which it is concerned. But, if so, we must 
describe in the same technical language our assu- 
rance respecting the truths of the material world. 

We may say of it that it accepts provisionally the 
theory, based on scientific methods, which traces back 
the origin of all beliefs to causes which, for the most 
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part, are non-rational» and which carry with them no 
warranty that they will issue in right opinion. But 
we may not say of it that the distinction thus drawn 
between the non-rational causes which produce the 
immediate judgments of sense-perception, and those 
which produce judgments in the sphere of ethics or 
theology, implies any superior certitude in the case 
of the former. 

We may say of it that it admits judgments of 
sense-perception to be the most inevitable, but 
denies them to be the most worthy. 

We may say of it generally, that as it assumes 
the Whole, of which we desire a reasoned knowledge, 
to include human consciousness as an element, it 
refuses to regard any system as other than irrational 
which, like Naturalism, leaves large tracts and 
aspects of that consciousness unaccounted for and 
derelict ; and that it utterly declines to circumscribe 
the Enowable by frontiers whose delimitation 
Beason itself assures us can be justified on no 
rational principle whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER II 

'ULTIMATE SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 

iFy as is not unlikely, there are readers who 
are unwilling to acknowledge this kind of equality 
between the different branches of knowledge — who 
are disposed to represent Science as a Land of 
Goshen, bright beneath the unclouded splendours 
of the midday sun, while BeUgion Ues beyond, 
wrapped in the impenetrable darkness of the 
Egyptian plague — I would suggest for their further 
consideration certain arguments, not drawn like 
those in an earlier portion of this Essay from 
the deficiencies which may be detected in scientific 
proof, but based exclusively upon an examina- 
tion of fundamental scientific ideas considered 
in themselves. For these ideas possess a quality, 
exhibited no doubt equally by ideas in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, which admirably illustrates 
our ignorance of what we know best, our blindness 
to what we see most clearly. This quality, indeed, 
is not very easy to describe in a sentence; but 
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perhaps it may be provisionally indicated by saying 
that, although these ideas seem quite simple so 
long as we only have to handle them for the 
practical purposes of daily life, yet, when they are 
subjected to critical investigation, they appear to 
crumble under the process ; to lose all precision of 
outline; to vanish like the magician in the story, 
leaving only an elusive mist in the grasp of those 
who would arrest them. 

Nothing, for instance, seems simpler than the idea 
involved in the statement that we are each of us, situ- 
ated at any given moment in some particular portion 
of space, surrounded by a multitude of material 
things, which are constantly acting upon us and upon 
each other. A proposition of this kind is merely a 
generalised form of the judgments which we make 
every minute of our waking lives, about whose 
meaning we entertain no manner of doubt, which, 
indeed, provide us with our familiar examples of all 
that is most lucid and most certain. Yet the purport 
of the sentence which expresses it is clear only till it 
is examined, is certain only till it is questioned ; while 
almost every word in it suggests, and has long sug- 
gested, perplexing problems to all who are prepared 
to consider them. 

What are ' we ' ? What is space ? Can * we * 
be in space, or is it only our bodies about which any 
such statement can be made ? What is a ' thing ' ? 
and, in particular, what is a ' material thing * ? What 
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is meant by saying that one ' material thing ' acts 
npon another? What is meant by saying that 
' material things ' act upon ' us ' ? Here are six 
questions all directly and obviously arising out of 
our most familiar acts of judgment. Yet, direct and 
obvious as they are, it is hardly too much to say that 
they involve all the leading problems of modem 
philosophy, and that the man who has found an 
answer to them is the fortunate possessor of a 
tolerably complete system of metaphysic. 

Consider, for example, the simplest of the six 
questions enumerated above, namely. What is a 
' material thing ' ? Nothing could be plainer till 
you consider it. Nothing can be obscurer when 
you do. A ' thing ' has qualities — hardness, weight, 
shape, and so forth. Is it merely the sum of these 
qualities, or is it something more ? If it is merely 
the sum of its qualities, have these any independent 
existence ? Nay, is such an independent existence 
even conceivable? If it is something more than 
the sum of its qualities, what is the relation of the 
' qualities ' to the ' something more ' ? Again, can 
we on reflection regard a 'thing' as an isolated 
' somewhat,' an entity self-sufficient and potentially 
soUtary ? Or must we not rather regard it as being 
what it is in virtue of its relation to other ' some- 
whats,' which, again, are what they are in virtue of 
their relation to it, and to each other ? And if we 
take, as I think we must, the latter alternative, are 
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we not driven by it into a profitless progression 
through parts which are unintelligible by themselves^ 
but which yet obstinately refuse to coalesce into any 
fully inteUigible whole ? 

Now, I do not serve up these cold fragments of 
ancient though unsolved controversies for no better 
purpose than to weary the reader who is familiar 
with metaphysical discussion, and to puzzle the 
reader who is not. I rather desire to direct atten- 
tion to the universaUty of a difficulty which many 
persons seem glad enough to acknowledge when 
they come across it in Theology, though they admit 
it only with reluctance in the case of Ethics and 
Esthetics, and for the most part completely ignore 
it when they are dealing with our knowledge of 
' phenomena.' Yet in this respect, at least, all these 
branches of knowledge would appear to stand very 
much upon an equality. In all of them conclusions 
seem more certain than premises, the superstruc- 
ture more stable than the foundation. In all of 
them we move with full assurance and a practical 
security only among ideas which are relative and 
dependent. In all of them these ideas, so clear and 
so sufficient for purposes of everyday thought and 
action, become confused and but dimly intelligible 
when examined in the unsparing Ught of critical 
analysis. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised if we find 
it hard to isolate the permanent element in Beauty, 
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seeing that it eludes ns in material objects ; that 
the ground of Moral Law should not be wholly 
clear, seeing that the ground of Natural Law is so 
obscure; that we do not adequately comprehend 
God, seeing that we can give no very satisfactory 
account of what we mean by • a thing.' Yet I think 
a more profitable lesson is to be learnt from admis- 
sions like these than the general inadequacy of our 
existing metaphysic. And it is the more necessary 
to consider carefully what that lesson is, inasmuch as 
a very perverted version of it forms the basis of the 
only modem system of English growth which, pro- 
fessing to provide us with a general philosophy, 
has received any appreciable amount of popular 
support. 

Mr. Spencer's theory admits, nay, insists, that 
what it calls' ultimate scientific ideas ' are inconsistent 
and, to use his own phrase, ' unthinkable.' Space, 
time, matter, motion, force, and so forth, are each 
in turn shown to involve contradictions which it is 
beyond our power to solve, and obscurities which it 
is beyond our power to penetrate ; while the once 
famous dialectic of Hamilton and Mansel is invoked 
for the purpose of enforcing the same lesson with 
regard to the Absolute and the Unconditioned, 
which those thinkers identified with God, but which 
Mr. Spencer prefers to describe as the Unknowable. 

So far, so good. Though the details of the 
demonstration may not be altogether to our liking, I, 
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at least, have no particular quarrel with its general 
tenor, which is in obvious harmony with much that 
I have just been insisting on. But when we have 
to consider the conclusion which Mr. Spencer con- 
trives to extract from these premises, our differences 
become irreconcilable. He has proved, or supposes 
himself to have proved, that the ' ultimate ideas ' of 
science and the ' ultimate ideas ' of theology are 
alike ' unthinkable.' What is the proper inference 
to be drawn from these statements ? Why, clearly, 
that science and theology are so far on an equality 
that every proposition which considerations like these 
oblige us to assert about the one, we are bound to 
assert also about the other; and that our general 
theory of knowledge must take account of the fact 
that both these great departments of it are infected 
by the same weakness. 

This, however, is not the inference drawn by 
Mr. Spencer. The idea that the conclusions of 
science should be profaned by speculative question- 
ings is to him intolerable. He shrinks from an 
admission which seems to him to carry universal 
scepticism in its train. And he has, accordingly, 
hit upon a device for ^reconciling' the differences 
between science and religion by which so lament- 
able a catastrophe may be avoided. His method is a 
simple one. He divides the verities which have to 
be believed into those which relate to the Enowable 
and those which relate to the Unknowable, What 
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is knowable he appropriates, without exception, for 
science. What is unknowable he abandons, without 
reserve, to religion. With the results of this arbi- 
tration both contending parties should, in his opinion, 
be satisfied. It is true that religion may complain 
that by this arrangement it is made the residuary 
legatee of all that is ' unthinkable ; ' but then, it 
should remember that it obtains in exchange an 
indefeasible title to all that is ' real.' Science, again, 
may complain that its activities are confined to the 
* relative * and the * dependent ; * but then, it should 
remember that it has a monopoly of the ' intelligible.' 
The one possesses all that can be known; the other, 
all that seems worth knowing. With so equal a 
partition of the spoils both disputants should be 
content. 

Without contesting the fairness of this curious 
arrangement, I am compelled to question its validity. 
Science cannot thus transfer the burden of its own 
obscurities and contradictions to the shoulders of 
religion ; and Mr. Spencer is only, perhaps, misled 
into supposing such a procedure to be possible by 
his use of the word 'ultimate.' 'Ultimate' scientific 
ideas may, in his opinion, be * unthinkable ' without 
prejudice to the * thinkableness ' of * proximate ' 
scientific ideas. The one may dwell for ever in the 
penumbra of what he calls ' nascent consciousness,' 
in the dim twilight where rehgion and science are in- 
distinguishable ; while the other stands out, definite 

T 
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and certain, in the full light of experience and yerifi- 
cation. Such a view is not, I think, philosophically 
tenable. As soon as the * onthinkableness ' of 
' ultimate ' scientific ideas is speculatively recognised, 
the fact must react upon our speculative attitudes 
towards ' proximate ' scientific ideas. That which in 
the order of reason is dependent cannot be unaffected 
by the weaknesses and the obscurities of that on 
which it depends. If the one is unintelligible, the 
other can hardly be rationally established. 

In order to prove this — ^if proof be required — we 
need not travel beyond the ample limits of Mr. 
Spencer's own philosophy. To be sure he obstinately 
shuts his ears against speculative doubts respecting 
the conclusions of science. ' To ask whether science 
is substantially true is [he observes] much like asking 
whether the sun gives light.' ' It is, I admit, very 
much like it. But then, on Mr. Spencer's principles, 
does the sun give light? After due consideration 
we shall have to admit, I think, that it does not. 
For the question, if intelligently asked, not only 
involves the comprehension of matter, space, time, 
and force, which are, according to Mr. Spencer, all 
incomprehensible, but there is the further di£Giculty 
that, if his system is to be believed, ' what we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even down to 
weight and resistance, are but subjective affections 
produced by objective agencies, which are unknown 

> First Principles, p. 19. 
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and unknowable.'^ It would seem, therefore, either 
that the sun is a ' subjective affection/ in which case it 
can hardly be said to ' give light ; ' or it is * unknown ' 
and * unknowable/ in which case no assertion re- 
specting it C8U1 be regarded as supplying us with any 
very flattering specimen of scientific certitude. 

The truth is that Mr. Spencer, like many of his 
predecessors, has impaired the value of his specula- 
tions by the hesitating timidity with which he has 
pursued them. Nobody is required to investigate 
first principles ; but those who voluntarily undertake 
the task should not shrink from its results. And if 
among these we have to count a theoretical scepti- 
cism about scientific knowledge, we make matters, 
not better, but worse, by attempting to ignore it. In 
Mr. Spencer's case this procedure has, among other 
ill consequences, caused him to miss the moral which 
at one moment lay ready to his hand. He has had 
the acuteness to see that our beliefs cannot be limited 
to the sequences and the co-existences of phenomena ; 
that the ideas on which science relies, and in terms 
of which all science has to be expressed, break down 
under the stress of criticism ; that beyond what we 
think we know, and in closest relationship with it, 
lies an infinite field which we do not know, and 
which with our present faculties we can never know, 
yet which cannot be ignored without making what 
we do know unintelligible and meaningless. But 

* PrincipUs of Psychology, ii. 493. 
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he has failed to see whither such speculations mast 
inevitably lead him. He has failed to see that if the 
certitudes of science lose themselves in depths of 
unfathomable mystery, it may well be that out of 
these same depths there should emerge the certi- 
tudes of religion ; and that if the dependence of the 
' knowable ' upon the ' unknowable ' embarrasses us 
not in the one case, no reason can be assigned why 
it should embarrass us in the other. 

Mr. Spencer, in short, has avoided the error of 
dividing all reality into a Perceivable which concerns 
us, and an Unperceivable which, if it exists at all, 
concerns us not. Agnosticism so understood he 
explicitly repudiates by his theory, if not by his 
practice. But he has not seen that, if this simple- 
minded creed be once abandoned, there is no con- 
venient halting-place till we have swung round to a 
theory of things which is almost its precise opposite : 
a theory which, though it shrinks on its speculative 
side from no severity of critical analysis, yet on its 
practical side finds the source of its constructive 
energy in the deepest needs of man, and thus recog- 
nises, alike in science, in ethics, in beauty, in religion, 
the halting expression of a reality beyond our reach, 
the half-seen vision of transcendent Truth. 
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CHAPTEK III 

SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 



The point of view we have thus reached is obviously 
the precise opposite of that which is adopted by 
those who either accept the naturalistic view of 
things in its simplicity, or who agree with natural- 
ism in taking our knowledge of Nature as the core 
and substance of their creed, while gladly adding to 
it such supernatural supplements as are permitted 
them by the canons of their rationalising philosophy. 
Of these last there are two varieties. There are 
those who refuse to add anything to the teaching of 
science proper, except such theological doctrines as 
they persuade themselves may be deduced from 
scientific premises. And there are those who, being 
less fastidious in the matter of proof, are prepared, 
tentatively and provisionally, to admit so much of 
theology as they think their naturalistic premises do 
not positively contradict. 

It must» I think, be admitted that the members 
of these two classes are at some disadvantage 
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compared with the naturalistic philosophers proper. 
To be sore, the scheme of belief so confidently 
propomided by the latter is, as we have seen, both 
incoherent and inadequate. But its incoherence is 
hid from them by the inevitableness of its positive 
teaching ; while its inadequacy is covered by the, as 
yet, unsquandered heritage of sentiments and ideals 
which has come down to us from other ages 
inspired by other faiths. On the other hand, as a 
set-off against this, they may justly claim that 
their principles, such as they are, have been worked 
out to their legitimate conclusion. They have 
reached their journey's end, and there they may at 
least rest, if it is not given them to be thankful. 
Far different is the fate of those who are reluctantly 
travelling the road to naturalism, driven thither by 
a false philosophy honestly entertained. To them 
each new discovery in geology, morphology, anthro- 
pology, or the ' higher criticism,' arouses as much 
theological anxiety as it does scientific interest. 
They are perpetually occupied in the task of 
'reconciling,' as the phrase goes, 'religion and 
science.' This is to them, not an intellectual 
luxury, but a pressing and overmastering necessity. 
For their theology exists only on sufferance. It 
rules over its hereditary territories as a tributary 
vassal dependent on the forbearance of some en- 
croaching overlord. Province after province which 
once acknowledged its sovereignty has been torn 
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from its grasp ; and it depends no longer upon* its 
own action, but upon the uncontrolled policy of its 
too powerftd neighbour, how long it shall preserve 
a precarious authority over the remainder. 

Now, my reasons for entirely dissenting from 
this melancholy view of the relations between the 
various departments of belief have been one of the 
chief themes of these Notes. But it must not be 
supposed that I intend either to deny that it is our 
business to * reconcile ' all beliefs, so far as possible, 
into a self -consistent whole, or to assert that, because 
a perfectly coherent philosophy cannot as yet be 
attained, it is, in the meanwhile, a matter of 
complete indifference how many contradictions and 
obscurities we admit into our provisional system. 
Some contradictions and obscurities there needs 
must be. That we should not be able completely to 
harmonise the detached hints and isolated fragments 
in which alone Beality comes into relation with us ; 
that we should but imperfectly co-ordinate what we 
so imperfectly comprehend, is what we might 
expect, and what for the present we have no choice 
but to submit to. Yet it will, I think, be found on 
examination that the discrepancies which exist 
between different departments of belief are less in 
number and importance than those which exist 
within the various departments themselves ; that 
the difficulties which science, ethics, or theology 
have to solve in conmion are more formidable by 
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far than any which divide them from each other ; 
and that, in particular, the supposed 'conflict 
hetween science and religion/ which occupies so 
large a space in contemporary literature, is the 
theme of so much vigorous debate, and seems to so 
many earnest souls the one question worth resolving, 
is either concerned for the most part with matters 
in themselves comparatively trifling, or touches in- 
terests lying far beyond the limits of pure theology. 

Of course, it must be remembered that I am now 
talking of science, not of naturalism. The differ- 
ences between naturalism and theology are, no doubt, 
irreconcilable, since naturalism is by definition the 
negation of all theology. But science must not be 
dragged into every one of the many quarrels which 
naturalism has taken upon its shoulders. Science is 
in no way concerned, for instance, to deny the reality 
of a world unrevealed to us in sense-perception, nor 
the existence of a God who, however imperfectly, 
may be known by those who diligently seek Him. 
All it says, or ought to say, is that these are matters 
beyond its jurisdiction; to be tried, therefore, in 
other courts, and before judges administering differ- 
ent laws. 

But we may go further. The being of God may 
be beyond the province of science, and yet it may 
be from a consideration of the general body of 
scientific knowledge that philosophy draws some 
important motives for accepting the doctrine. Any 
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complete snrvey of the ' proofs of theism ' would, I 
need not say, be here quite out of place; yet, in 
order to make clear where I think the real difficulty 
lies in framing any system which shall include both 
theology and science, I may be permitted to say 
enough about theism to show where I think the 
difficulty does not lie. It does not lie in the doctrine 
that there is a supernatural or, let us say, a meta- 
physical ground, on which the whole system of 
natural phenomena depends ; nor in the attribution 
to this ground of the quality of reason, or, it may be, 
of something higher than reason, in which reason 
is, so to speak, included. This behef, with all its 
inherent obscurities, is, no doubt, necessary to 
theology, but it is at the same time so far, in my 
judgment, from being repugnant to science that, 
without it, the scientific view of the natural world 
would not be less, but more, beset with difficulties 
than it is at present. 

This fact has been in part obscured by certain 
infelicities in the popular statements of what is known 
as the ' Argument from Design.' In a famous answer 
to that argument it has been pointed out that the in- 
ference from the adaptation of ineans to ends, which 
rightly convinces us in the case of manufactured 
articles that they are produced by intelligent con- 
trivance, can scarcely be legitimately applied to the 
case of the universe as a whole. An induction which 
may be perfectly vahd within the circle of pheno- 
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mena, may be quite meaningless when it is employed 
to accomit for the circle itself. You cannot infer 
a God from the existence of the world as you infer 
an architect from the existence of a house, or a 
mechanic from the existence of a watch. 

Without discussing the merits of this answer at 
length, so much may, I think, be conceded to it — that 
it suggests a doubt whether the theologians who 
thus rely upon an inductive proof of the being of God 
are not in a position somewhat similar to that of the 
empirical philosophers who rely upon an inductive 
proof of the unif onnity of Nature. The uniformity 
of Nature, as I have before explained, cannot be 
proved by experience, for it is what makes proof 
from experience possible.* We must bring it, or 
something like it, to the facts in order to infer any- 
thing from them at all. Assume it, and we shall no 
doubt find that, broadly speaking and in the rough, 
what we call the facts conform to it. But this con- 
formity is not inductive proof, and must not be 
confounded with inductive proof. In the same way, 
I do not contend that, if we start from Nature with- 
out God, we shall be logically driven, to believe in 
Him by a mere consideration of the examples of 

* This phrase has a Kantian ring aboat it ; bnt I need not say 
that it is not here used in the Kantian sense. The argument is 
tonohed on, as the reader may reoolleot, at the end of Chapter I., 
Part II. See, however, below a farther discussion as to what the 
uniformity of Nature means, and as to what may be properlj^ 
inferred from it. 
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adaptation which Nature undoubtedly contains. It is 
enough that when we bring this beUef with us to the 
study of phenomena, we can say of it, what we have 
just said of the principle of uniformity, namely, that, 
' broadly speaking and in the rough,' the facts har- 
monise with it, and that it gives a unity and a 
coherence to our apprehension of the natural world 
which it would not otherwise possess. 



II 

But the argument from design, in whatever shape 
it is accepted, is not the only one in favour of theism 
with which scientific knowledge furnishes us. Nor 
is it, to my mind, the most important. The argument 
from design rests upon the world as known. But 
something also may be inferred from the mere fact 
that we know — a fact which, like every other, has to 
be accounted for. And how is it to be accounted 
for ? I need not repeat again what I have ahready 
said about Authority and Beason ; for it is evident 
that, whatever be the part played by reason among 
the proximate causes of belief, among the ultimate 
causes it plays, according to science, no part at all. 
On the naturalistic hypothesis, the whole premises 
of knowledge are clearly due to the blind operation 
of material causes, and in the last resort to these 
alone. On that hypothesis we no more possess free 
reason than we possess free will. As all our voli- 
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tions are the inevitable product of forces which are 
quite alien to morality, so all our conclusions are 
the inevitable product of forces which are quite alien 
to reason. As the casual introduction of conscience, 
or a ' good will/ into the chain of causes which ends 
in a ^ virtuous action ' ought not to suggest any idea 
of merit, so the casual introduction of a little ratiocina- 
tion as a stray link in the chain of causes which ends 
in what we are pleased to describe as a * demonstrated 
conclusion/ ought not to be taken as implying that 
the conclusion is in harmony with fact. Morality 
and reason are august names, which give an air of 
respectability to certain actions and certain argu- 
ments ; but it is quite obvious on examination that, 
if the naturalistic hypothesis be correct, they are but 
unconscious tools in the hands of their unmoral and 
non-rational antecedents, and that the real responsi- 
bility for all they do lies in the distribution of matter 
and energy which happened to prevail far back in 
the incalculable past. 

These conclusions are, no doubt, as we saw at 
the beginning of this Essay, embarrassing enough 
to Morality. But they are absolutely ruinous to 
Ejiowledge. ^ For they require us to accept a system 
as rational, one of whose doctrines is that the 
system itself is the product of causes which have no 
tendency to truth rather than falsehood, or to 
falsehood rather than truth. Forget, if you please, 
that reason itself is the result, like nerves or 
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muscles, of physical antecedents. Assume (a tolera- 
bly violent assumption) that in dealing with her 
premises she obeys only her own laws. Of what 
value is this autonomy if those premises are settled 
for her by purely irrational forces, which she is 
powerless to control, or even to comprehend ? The 
professor of naturalism rejoicing in the display of 
his dialectical resources, is like a voyager, pacing at 
his own pleasure up and down the ship's deck, who 
should suppose that his movements had some 
important share in determining his position on the 
illimitable ocean. And the parallel would be com- 
plete if we can conceive such a voyager pointing to 
the alertness of his step and the vigour of his limbs 
as auguring well for the successful prosecution of his 
journey, while assuring you in the very same breath 
that the vessel, within whose narrow bounds he 
displays all this meaningless activity, is drifting he 
knows not whence nor whither, without pilot or 
captain, at the bidding of shifting winds and un- 
discovered currents. 

Consider the following propositions, selected from 
the naturalistic creed or deduced from it : — 

(i.) My beliefs, in so far as they are the result of 
reasoning at all, are founded on premises produced 
in the last resort by the * collision of atoms.' 

(ii.) Atoms, having no prejudices in favour of 
truth, are as likely to turn out wrong premises as 
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right ones ; nay, more likely, inasmuch as truth is 
single and error manifold. 

(iii.) My premises, therefore, in the first place, 
and my conclusions in the second, are certainly 
mitrastworthy, and probably false. Their falsity, 
moreover, is of a kind which cannot be remedied ; 
since any attempt to correct it must start from 
premises not suffering under the same defect. But 
no such premises exist. 

(iv.) Therefore, again, my opinion about the 
original causes which produced my premises, as it is 
an inference from them, partakes of their weakness ; 
BO that I cannot either securely doubt my own cer- 
tainties or be certain about my own doubts. 

This is scepticism indeed; scepticism which is 
forced by its own inner nature to be sceptical even 
about itself; which neither kills belief nor lets it 
live. But it may perhaps be suggested in reply to 
this argument, that whatever force it may have 
against the old-fashioned naturalism, its edge is 
blunted when turned against the evolutionary 
agnosticism of more recent growth ; since the latter 
establishes the existence of a machinery which, 
irrational though it be, does really tend gradually, 
and in the long run, to produce true opinions rather 
than false. That machinery is, I need not say, 
Selection, and the other forces (if other forces there 
be) which bring the ' organism ' into more and more 
perfect harmony with its * environment.' Some 
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harmony is necessary — so runs the argument — in 
order that any form of life may be possible ; and as 
life develops, the harmony necessarily becomes more 
and more complete. But since there is no more 
important form in which this harmony can show 
itself than truth of belief, which is, indeed, only 
another name for the perfect correspondence be- 
tween belief and fact, Nature, herein acting as a 
kind of cosmic Inqmeition, wiU repress by judicious 
persecution any lapses from the standard of natural- 
istic orthodoxy. Sound doctrine will be fostered; 
error will be discouraged or destroyed ; until at last, 
by methods which are neither rational themselves 
nor of rational origin, the cause of reason will be 
fully vindicated. 

Arguments like these are, however, quite insuffi- 
cient to justify the conclusion which is drawn from 
them. In the first place, they take no account of 
any causes which were in operation before life 
appeared upon the planet. Until there occurred the 
unexplained leap from the Inorganic to the Organic, 
Selection, of course, had no place among the evolu- 
tionary processes ; while even after that date it was, 
from the nature of the case, only concerned to 
foster and perpetuate those chance-bom beliefs which 
minister to the continuance of the species. But 
what an utterly inadequate basis for speculation is 
here 1 We are to suppose that powers which were 
evolved in primitive man and his animal progenitors 
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in order that they might kill with success and many 
in security, are on that account fitted to explore the 
secrets of the universe. We are to suppose that the 
fundamental beliefs on which these powers of 
reasoning are to be exercised reflect with sufficient 
precision remote aspects of reality, though they 
were produced in the main by physiological processes 
which date from a stage of development when the 
only curiosities which had to be satisfied were those 
of fear and those of hunger. To say that instru- 
ments of research constructed solely for uses like 
these cannot be expected to supply us with a meta- 
physic or a theology, is to say far too little. They 
cannot be expected to give us any general view even 
of the phenomenal world, or to do more than guide 
us in comparative safety from the satisfaction of one 
useful appetite to the satisfaction of another. On 
this theory, therefore, we are again driven back to 
the same sceptical position in which we found our- 
selves left by the older forms of the * positive,' or 
naturalistic creed. On this theory, as on the other, 
reason has to recognise that her rights of indepen- 
dent judgment and review are merely titular 
dignities, carrying with them no effective powers; 
and that, whatever her pretensions, she is, for the 
most part, the mere editor and interpreter of the 
utterances of unreason. 

I do not believe that any escape from these per- 
plexities is possible, unless we are prepared to bring 
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to the study of the world the presupposition that it 
was the work of a rational Being, who made it in- 
telligible, and at the same time made us, in however 
feeble a fashion, able to understand it. This con- 
ception does not solve all difficulties ; far from it.^ 
But, at least, it is not on the face of it incoherent. 
It does not attempt the impossible task of extract- 
ing reason from unreason ; nor does it require us 
to accept among scientific conclusions any which 
effectually shatter the credibility of scientific pre- 
mises. 

Ill 

Theism, then, whether or not it can in the strict 
meaning of the word be described as proved 
by science, is a principle which science, for a 
double reason, requires for its own completion. The 
ordered system of phenomena asks for a cause ; our 
knowledge of that system is inexplicable unless we 
assume for it a rational Author. Under this head, 
at least, there should be no ' conflict between science 
and religion.' 

* According to a once prevalent theory, * innate ideas ' were true 
because they were implanted in us by God. According to my way 
of putting it, there must be a God to justify our confidence in (what 
used to be called) innate ideas. I have given the argument in a form 
which avoids all discussion as to the nature of the relation between 
mind and body. Whatever be the mode of describing this which 
ultimately commends itself to naturalistic psychologists, the reasoning 
in the text holds good. C/. the purely sceptical presentation of the 
argument contained in Philosophic Doubt, chap. ziii. 

U 
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It is true, of coorsey that if theism smoothes 
away some of the difficulties which atheism raises, 
it is not on that account without difficulties of its 
own. We cannot, for example, form, I will not say 
any adequate, but even any tolerable, idea of the 
mode in which God is related to, and acts on, the 
world of phenomena. That He created it, that He 
sustains it, we are driven to believe. How . He 
created it, how He sustains it, is impossible for us 
to imagine. But let it be observed that the diffi- 
culties which thus arise are no peculiar heritage of 
theology, or of a science which accepts among its 
presuppositions the central truth which theology 
teaches. Naturalism itself has to face them in a 
yet more embarrassing form. For they meet us 
not only in connection with the doctrine of God, 
but in connection with the doctrine of man. Not 
Divinity alone intervenes in the world of things. 
Each living soul, in its measure and degree, does 
the same. Each living soul which acts on its sur- 
f roundings raises questions analogous to, and in some 
ways more perplexing than, those suggested by the 
action of a God immanent in a universe of pheno- 
mena. 

Of course I am aware that, in thus speaking of 
the connection between man and his material sur- 
roundings, I am assuming the truth of a theory 
which some men of science (in this, however, travel- 
ling a little beyond their province) would most ener- 
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getically deny. But their denial really only serves 
to emphasise the extreme difficulty of the problem 
raised by the relation of the Self to phenomena. So 
hardly pressed are they by these difficulties that, in 
order to evade them, they attempt an impossible act 
of suicide ; and because the Self refuses to figure as 
a phenomenon among phenomena, or complacently 
to fit in to a purely scientific view of the world, they 
set about the hopeless task of suppressing it alto- 
gether. Enough has already been said on this point 
to permit me to pass it by. I will, therefore, only 
observe that those who ask us to reject the con- 
viction entertained by each one of us, that he does 
actually and effectually intervene in the material 
world, may have many grounds of objection to 
theology, but should certainly not include among 
them the reproach that it asks us to believe the 
incredible. 

But, in truth, without going into the metaphysics 
of the Self, our previous discussions ^ contain ample 

* Gf. antet Fart 11., Chaps. I. and II. It may be worth while re- 
minding the reader of one set of diffioalties to which I have made 
little reference in the text. Every theory of the relation between Will, 
or, more strictly, the Willing Self and Matter, must come under one of 
two heads : — (1) Either Will acts on Matter, or (2) it does not. If it 
does act on Matter, it must be either as Free Will or as Determined 
WiU. If it is as Free Will, it upsets the uniformity of Nature, and 
our most fundamental scientific conceptions must be recast. If it is 
as Determined Will, that is to say, if volition be interpolated as a 
necessary link between one set of material movements and another, 
then, indeed, it leaves the uniformity of Nature untouched ; but it 
violates mechanical principles. According to the mechanical view 

u 2 
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material for showing how impenetrable are the mists 
which obscure the relation of mind to matter, of 
things to the perception of things. Neither can be 
eliminated from onr system. Both must perforce 
form elements in every adequate representation of 
reality. Yet the philosophic artist has still to arise 
who shall combine the two into a single picture, 
without doing serious violence to essential features, 
either of the one or the other. I cun myself, indeed, 
disposed to doubt whether any concession made by 
the * subjective * to the * objective,' or by the ' objec- 
tive ' to the ' subjective,' short of the total destruc- 
tion of one or the other, will avail to produce a 
harmonious scheme. And certainly no discord could 
be so barren, so unsatisfying, so practically im- 
possible, as a harmony attained at such a cost. We 

of the world, the condition of any material system at one moment ia 
absolutely determined by its condition at the preceding moment. 
In a world so conceived there is no room for the interpolation even 
of Determined Will among the caoses of material change. It is mere 
surplusage. 

(2) If the Will does not act on Matter, then we must suppose 
either that volition belongs to a psychic series running in a parallel 
stream to the physiological changes of the brain, though neither 
influenced by it nor influencing it— which is, of course, the ancient 
theory of pre-established harmony ; or else we must suppose that it 
is a kind of superfluous consequence of certain physiological changes, 
produced presumably without the exhaustion of any form of energy, 
and having no effect whatever, either upon the material world or, I 
suppose, upon other psychic conditions. This reduces us to auto- 
mata, and automata of a kind very difficult to find proper aocommoda- 
tion for in a world scientifically conceived. 

None of these alternatives seem very attractive, but one of them 
would seem to be inevitable. 
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must acquiesce, then, in the existence of an unsolved 
difficulty. But it is a difficulty which meets us, in 
an even more intractable form, when we strive to 
realise the nature of our own relations to the little 
world in which we move, than when we are dealing 
with a like problem in respect to the Divine Spirit, 
Who is the Ground of all being and the Source of all 
change. 

IV 

But though there should thus be no conflict 
between theology and science, either as to the 
existence of God or as to the possibility of His 
acting on phenomena, it by no means follows that the 
idea of God which is suggested by science is com- 
patible with the idea of God which is developed by 
theology. Identical, of course, they need not be. 
Theology would be unnecessary if all we are capable 
of learning about God could be inferred from a study 
of Nature. Compatible, however, they seemingly 
must be, if science and religion are to be at one. 

And yet I know not whether those who are most 
persuaded that the claims of these two powers are 
irreconcilable rest their case willingly upon the most 
striking incongruity between them which can be 
produced — I mean the existence of misery and the 
triumphs of wrong. Yet no one is, or, indeed, could 
be, blind to the difficulty which thence arises. From 
the world as presented to us by science we might 
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conjecture a God of power and a God of reason ; 
but we never could infer a God who was wholly 
loving and wholly just. So that what religion pro- 
claims aloud to be His most essential attributes are 
precisely those respecting which the oracles of science 
are doubtful or are dumb. 

One reason, I suppose, why this insistent thought 
does not, so far as my observation goes, supply a 
favourite weapon of controversial attack, is that 
ethics is obviously as much interested in the moral 
attributes of God as theology can ever be (a point 
to which I shall presently return). But another 
reason, no doubt, may be found in the fact that the 
difficulty is one which has been profoundly realised 
by religious minds ages before organised science can 
be said to have existed ; while, on the other hand, 
the growth of scientific knowledge has neither in- 
creased nor diminished the burden of it by a feather- 
weight. The question, therefore, seems, though not, 
I think, quite correctly, to be one which is wholly, as 
it were, within the frontiers of theology, and which 
theologians may, therefore, be left to deal with as 
best they may, undisturbed by any arguments sup- 
plied by science. If this be not in theory strictly 
true, it is in practice but little wide of the mark. 
The facts which raise the problem in its acutest form 
belong, indeed, to that portion of the experience of 
life which is the common property of science and 
theology; but theology is much more deeply con- 
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cemed in them than science can ever be, and has 
long faced the unsolved problem which they present. 
The weight which it has thus borne for all these 
centuries is not likely now to crash it ; and, para- 
doxical though it seems, it is yet surely true, that 
what is a theological stumbling-block may also be a 
religious aid ; and that it is in part the thought of 
' all creation groaning and travailing in pain together, 
waiting for redemption,' which creates in man the 
deepest need for faith in the love of God. 



I conceive, then, that those who talk of the ' con- 
flict between science and religion ' do not, as a rule, 
refer to the difficulty presented by the existence 
of Evil. Where, then, in their opinion, is the 
point of irreconcilable difference to be found ? It 
will, I suppose, at once be replied, in Miracles. But 
though the answer has in it a measure of truth, 
though, without doubt, it is possible to approach the 
real kernel of the problem from the side of miracles, 
I confess this seems to me to be in fact but seldom 
accomplished; while the very term is more sug- 
gestive of controversy, wearisome, unprofitable, and 
unending, than any other in the language, Free 
Will alone being excepted. Into this Serbonian 
bog I scarcely dare ask the reader to follow me, 
though the adventure must, I am afraid,' be under- 
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taken if the purpose of this chapter is to be accom- 
plished. 

In the first place, then, it seems to me unfortunate 
that the principle of the Uniformity of Nature should 
so often be dragged into a controversy with which its 
connection is so dubious and obscure. For what do 
we mean by saying that Nature is uniform ? We 
may mean, perhaps we ought to mean, that (leaving 
Free Will out of account) the condition of the world 
at one moment is so connected with its condition 
at the next, that if we could imagine it brought 
twice into exactly the same position, its subsequent 
history would in each case be exactly the same. 
Now no one, I suppose, imagines that uniformity in 
this sense has any quarrel with miracles. If a 
miracle is a wonder wrought by God to meet the 
needs arising out of the special circumstances of 
a particular moment, then, supposing the circum- 
stances were to recur, as they would if the world 
were twice to pass through the same phase, the 
miracle, we cannot doubt, would recur also. It is 
not possible to suppose that the uniformity of Nature 
thus broadly interpreted would be marred by Him 
on Whom Nature depends, and Who is immanent 
in all its changes. 

But it will be replied that the uniformity with 
which miracles are thus said to be consistent carries 
with it no important consequences whatever. Its 
truth or untruth is a matter of equal indifference to 
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the practical man, the man of science, and the 
philosopher. It asserts in reality (it may be said) no 
more than this, that if history once began repeating 
itself, it would go on doing so, like a recurring 
decimal. But as history in fact never does exactly 
repeat itself, as the universe never is twice over pre- 
cisely in the same condition, we should no more be 
able to judge the future from the past, or to detect 
the operation of particular laws of Nature in a 
world where only this kind of theoretic uniformity 
prevailed, than we should under the misrule of chaos 
and bhnd chance. 

There is force in these observations, which are, 
however, much more embarrassing to the philosophy 
of science than to that of theology. Without doubt 
all experimental inference, as well as the ordinary 
conduct of life, depends on supplementing this 
general view of the uniformity of Nature with 
certain working hypotheses which are not, though 
they always ought to be, most carefully distinguished 
from it. One of these is, that Nature is not merely 
uniform as a whole, but is made up of a bundle of 
smaller uniformities ; or^ in other words, that there 
is a determinate relation, not only between the 
successive phases of the whole universe, but between 
successive phases of certain fragments of it ; which 
successive phases we commonly describe as ' causes ' 
and ' effects.' Another of these working hypotheses 
is, that though the universe as a whole never repeats 
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itself, these isolated fragments of it do. And a third 
is, that we have means at our disposal whereby 
these fragments can be accurately divided off from 
the rest of Nature, and confidently recognised when 
they recur. Now I doubt whether any one of these 
three presuppositions — which, be it noted, lie at the 
very root of the collection of empirical maxims 
which we dignify with the name of inductive logic 
— Ksan, froni the point of view of philosophy, be 
regarded as more than an approximation. It is hard 
to believe that the concrete Whole of things can be 
thus cut up into independent portions. It is still 
harder to believe that any such portion is ever 
repeated absolutely unaltered; since its character 
must surely in part depend upon its relation to all 
the other portions, which (by hypothesis) are not 
repeated with it. And it is quite impossible to 
believe that inductive logic has succeeded by any 
of its methods in providing a sure criterion for deter- 
mining, when any such portion is apparently re- 
peated, whether all the elements, and not more than 
all, are again present which on previous occasions did 
really constitute it a case of ' cause ' and ' effect.' ^ 

If this seems paradoxical, it is chiefly because we 
habitually use phraseology which, strictly interpreted, 
seems to imply that a ' law of Nature/ as it is 
called, is a sort of self-subsisting entity, to whose 

* See some of these points more folly worked ont in PkUoscphic 
DoubU Part I., Chap. n. 
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charge is confided some depaxtment in the world of 
phenomena, over which it rules with undisputed sway. 
Of course this is not so. In the world of pheno- 
mena, Beality is exhausted by what is and what 
happens. Beyond this there is nothing. These 
' laws ' are merely abstractions devised by us for 
our own guidance through the complexities of fact. 
They possess neither independent powers nor 
actual existence. And if we would use language 
with perfect accuracy, we ought, it would seem, 
either to say that the same cause would always be 
followed by precisely the same effect, if it recurred — 
which it never does ; or that, in certain regions of 
Nature, though only in certain regions, we can de- 
tect subordinate uniformities of repetition which, 
though not exact, enable us without sensible in- 
security or error to anticipate the future or recon- 
struct the past. 

This hurried glance which I have asked the 
reader to take into some obscure comers of inductive 
theory is by no means intended to suggest that it is 
as easy to believe in a miracle as not ; or even that 
on other grounds, presently to be referred to, miracles 
ought not to be regarded as incredible. But it does 
show, in my judgment, that no profit can yet be 
extracted from controversies as to the precise relation 
in which they stand to the Order of the world. 
Those engaged in these controversies have not un- 
commonly committed a double error. They have,- 
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in the first place, chosen to assume that we have a 
perfectly clear and generally accepted theory as to 
what is meant by the Uniformity of Nature, as to 
what is meant by particular Laws of Nature, as to 
the relation in which the particular Laws stand to the 
general Uniformity, and as to the kind of proof by 
which each is to be established. And, having com- 
mitted this philosophic error, they proceed to add 
to it the historical error of crediting primitiye 
theology with a knowledge of this theory, and with 
a desire to improve upon it. They seem to suppose 
that apostles and prophets were in the habit of 
looking at the natural world in its ordinary course, 
with the eyes of an eighteenth-century deist, as if 
it were a bundle of uniformities which, once set 
going, went on for ever automatically repeating 
themselves; and that their message to mankind 
consisted in announcing the existence of another, 
or supernatural world, which occasionally upset one 
or two of these natural uniformities by means of a 
miracle. No such theory can be extracted from 
their writings, and no such theory should be read 
into them ; and this not merely because such an 
attribution is unhistorical, nor yet because there is 
any ground for doubting the interaction of the ' spiri- 
tual ' and the ' natural ; ' but because this account 
of the ' natural ' itself is one which, if interpreted 
strictly, seems open to grave philosophical objection, 
and is certainly deficient in philosophic proof. 
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The real difficulties connected with theological 
miracles lie elsewhere. Two qualities seem to be of 
their essence : they must be wonders, and they must 
be wonders due to the special action of Divine power ; 
and each of these qualities raises a special problem of 
its own. That raised by the first is the question of 
evidence. What amount of evidence, if any, is suffi- 
cient to render a miracle credible? And on this, 
which is apart from the main track of my argument, 
I may perhaps content myself with pointing out, that 
if by evidence is meant, as it usually is, historical 
testimony, this is not a fixed quantity, the scune for 
every reasonable man, no matter what may be his 
other opinions. It varies, and must necessarily vary, 
with the general views, the ' psychological climate,' 
which he brings to its consideration. It is possible 
to get twelve plain men to agree on the evidence 
which requires them to announce from the jury box 
a verdict of guilty or not guilty, because they start 
with a common stock of presuppositions, in the light 
of which the evidence submitted to them may, with- 
out preliminary discussion, be interpreted. But 
when, as in the case of theological miracles, there is 
no such coromon stock, any agreement on a verdict 
can scarcely be looked for. One of the jury may 
hold the naturalistic view of the world. To him, 
of course, the occurrence of a miracle involves the 
abandonment of the whole philosophy in terms of 
which he is accustomed to interpret the universe. 
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Argument, cnstom, prejudice, authority — every con- 
yiction-making machine, rational and non-rational, 
by which his scheme of belief has been fashioned — 
conspire to make this vast intellectual revolution 
difficult. And we need not be surprised that even 
the most excellent evidence for a few isolated inci- 
dents is quite insufficient to effect his conversion ; 
nor that he occasionally shows a disposition to go 
very extraordinary lengths in contriving historical 
or critical theories for the purpose of explaining such 
evidence away. 

Another may believe in ' verbal inspiration.' To 
him, the discussion of evidence in the ordinary sense 
is quite superfluous. Every miracle, whatever its 
character, whatever the circumstances in which it 
occurred, whatever its relation, whether essential or 
accidental, to the general scheme of religion, is to 
be accepted with equal confidence, provided it be 
narrated in the works of inspired authors. It is 
written : it is therefore true. And in the light of this 
presupposition alone must the results of any merely 
critical or historical discussion be finally judged. 

A third of our supposed jurymen may reject both 
naturalism and verbal inspiration. He may appraise 
the evidence alleged in favour of * Wonders due to 
the special action of Divine power ' by the light of an 
altogether different theory of the world and of Grod's 
action therein. He may consider religion to be as 
necessary an element in any adequate scheme of 
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belief as science itself. Every event, therefore, 
whether wonderful or not, a belief in whose occur- 
rence is involved in that religion, every event by 
whose disproof the religion would be seriously im- 
poverished or altogether destroyed, has behind it 
the whole combined strength of the system to which 
it belongs. It is not, indeed, believed independently 
of external evidence, any more than the most 
ordinary occurrences in history are believed indepen- 
dently of external evidence. But it does not require, 
as some people appear to suppose, the impossible 
accumulation of proof on proof, of testimony on 
testimony, before the presumption against it can be 
neutralised. For, in truth, no such presumption may 
exist at all. Strange as the miracle must seem, and 
inharmonious when considered as an alien element 
in an otherwise naturalistic setting, it may assume a 
character of inevitableness, it may almost proclaim 
aloud that thus it has occurred, and not otherwise, 
to those who consider it in its relation, not to the 
natural world alone, but to the spiritual, and to the 
needs of man as a citizen of both. 



VI 



Many other varieties of ' psychological climate ' 
might be described; but what I have said is, 
perhaps, enough to show how absurd it is to expect 
any unanimity as to the value of historical evidence 
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until some better agreement has been arrived at 
respecting the presuppositions in the light of which 
alone such evidence can be estimated. I pass, 
therefore, to the difficulty raised by the second^ and 
much more fundamental, attribute of theological 
miracles to which I have adverted, namely, that they 
are due to the ' special action of God.' But this, be 
it observed, is, from a religious point of view, nx> 
peculiarity of miracles. Few schemes of thought 
which have any rehgious flavour about them at 
all wholly exclude the idea of what I will venture 
to call the * preferential exercise of Divine power,' 
whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
manner in which it is manifested. There are those 
who reject miracles but who, at least in those fate- 
ful moments when they imaginatively reahse their 
own helplessness, will admit what in a certain 
Uterature is called a 'special Providence.* There 
are those who reject the notion of ' special Provi- 
dence,* but who admit a sort of Divine superinten- 
dence over the general course of history. There are 
those, again, who reject in its ordinary shape the idea 
of Divine superintendence, but who conceive that 
they can escape from philosophic reproach by beat- 
ing out the idea yet a little thinner, and admitting 
that there does exist somewhere a * Power which 
makes for righteousness.* 

For my own part, I think all these various 
opinions are equally open to the only form of attack 
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which it is worth while to bring against any one of 
them. And if we allow, as (supposing religion in 
any shape to be trae) we must allow, that the 
'preferential action' of Divine power is possible, 
nothing is gained by qualifying the admission with 
all those fanciful limitations and distinctions with 
which different schools of thought have seen fit to 
encumber it. The admission itself, however, is one 
which, in whatever shape it may be made, no doubt 
suggests questions of great difficulty. How can the 
Divine Being Who is the Ground and Source of 
everything that is. Who sustains all, directs all, pro- 
duces all, be connected more closely vnth one part 
of that which He has created than with another ? 
If every event be wholly due to Him, how can we 
say that any single event, such as a miracle, or any 
tendency of events, such as ' making for righteous- 
ness,' is specially His ? What room for difference 
or distinction is there within the circuit of His 
universal power ? Since the relation between His 
creation and H!im is throughout and in every 
particular one of absolute dependence, what mean- 
ing can we attach to the metaphor which represents 
Him as taking part with one fragment of it, or as 
hostile to another ? 

Now it has, in the first place, to be observed 
that ethics is as much concerned with this diffi- 
culty as theology itself. For if we cannot believe 
in 'preferential action/ neither can we beUeve in 

X 
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the moral quAlities of which 'preferential action' 
is the sign ; and with the moral qualities of God 
is bound up the fate of anything which deserves 
to be called morality at all. I am not now arguing 
that ethics cannot exist unsupported by theism. 
On this theme I have already said something, 
and shall have to say more. My present conten- 
tion is, that though history may show plenty of 
examples in heathendom of ethical theory being 
far in advance of the recognised religion, it is yet 
impossible to suppose that morality would not 
ultimately be destroyed by the clearly realised 
belief in a Qod Who was either indifferent to good 
or inclined to evil. 

For a universe in which all the power was on 
the side of the Creator, and all the morality on the 
side of creation, would be one compared with which 
the imiverse of naturalism would shine out a para- 
dise indeed. Even the poet has not dared to 
represent Jupiter torturing Prometheus without the 
dim figure of Avenging Fate waiting silently in the 
background. But if the idea of an immoral Creator 
governing a world peopled with moral, or even with 
sentient, creatures, is a speculative nightmare, the 
case is not materially mended by substituting for 
an immoral Creator an indifferent one. Once 
assume a Qod, and we shall be obliged, sooner or 
later, to introduce harmony into our system by 
making obedience to His vnll coincident with the 
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established rales of conduct. We cannot frame 
our advice to mankind on the hypothesis that to 
defy Omnipotence is the beginning of wisdom. 
But if this process of adjustment is to be done 
consistently with the maintenance of any eternal 
and absolute distinction between right and wrong, 
then must His will be a ' good will/ and we must 
suppose Him to look with favour upon some parts 
of this mixed world of good and evil, and with 
disfavour upon others. If, on the other hand, this 
distinction seems to us metaphysically impossible ; 
if we cannot do otherwise than regard TTittj as 
related in precisely the same way to every portion 
of His creation, looking with indifferent eyes upon 
misery and happiness, truth and error, vice and 
virtue, then our theology must surely drive us, 
under whatever disguise, to empty ethics of all 
ethical significance, and to reduce virtue to a colour- 
less acquiescence in the Appointed Order. 

Systems there are which do not shrink from 
these speculative conclusions. But their authors 
will, I think, be found rather amongi those who 
approach the problem of the world from the side of 
a particular metaphysic, than those who approach it 
from the side of science. He who sees in God no 
more than the Infinite Substance of which the world 
of phenomena constitutes the accidents, or who 
requires Him for no other purpose than as Infinite 
Subject, to supply the 'unity' without which the 

^2 
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world of phenomena would be an ' nnmeaning flnx of 
unconnected particulars/ may naturally suppose Him 
to be equally related to everything, good or bad, that 
has been, is, or can be. But I do not think that the 
man of science is similarly situated ; for the doctrine 
of evolution has in this respect made a change in his 
position which, curiously enough, brings it closer to 
that occupied in this matter by theology and ethics 
than it was in the days when ' special creation ' was 
the fashionable view. 

I am not contending, be it observed, that evolu- 
tion strengthens the evidence for theism. My point 
rather is, that if the existence of Grod be assumed, 
evolution does, to a certain extent, harmonise with 
that belief in His * preferential action ' which religion 
and morality ahke require us to attribute to Him. 
For whereas the material and organic world was 
once supposed to have been created ' all of a piece,' 
and to show contrivance on the part of its Author 
merely by the machine-Uke adjustment of its parts, 
so now science has adopted an idea which has always 
been an essential part of the Christian view of the 
Divine economy, has given to that idea an un- 
dreamed-of extension, has applied it to the whole 
universe of phenomena, organic and inorganic, and 
has returned it again to theology enriched, strength- 
ened, and developed. Can we, then, think of evolution 
in a God-created world without attributing to its 
Author the notion of purpose slowly worked out ; the 
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striving towards something which is not, but which 
gradually becomes, and in the fulness of time will 
be ? Surely not. But, if not, can it be denied that 
evolution — the evolution, I mean, which takes place 
in time, the naturaJ evolution of science, as dis- 
tinguished from the dialectical evolution of meta- 
physics — does involve something in the nature of that 
' preferential action ' which it is so difficult to under- 
stand, yet so impossible to abandon ? 



SIO 



CHAPTEB IV 

SUGGESTIONS TOWABDS A PROVISIONAL UNIFICATION 

I 

But if I confined myself to saying that the belief 
in a God who is not merely ' substance/ or ' subject/ 
but is, in Biblical language, * a living God/ affords no 
ground of quarrel between theology and science, I 
should much understate my thought. I hold, on the 
contrary, that some such presupposition is not only 
tolerated, but is actually required, by science ; that if 
it be accepted in the case of science, it can hardly be 
refused in the case of ethics, assthetics, or theology ; 
and that if it be thus accepted as a general principle, 
applicable to the whole circuit of belief, it will be 
found to provide us with a working solution of some, 
at least, of the difficulties with which naturalism is 
incompetent to deal. 

For what was it that lay at the bottom of those 
difficulties ? Speaking broadly, it may be described 
as the perpetual collision, the ineffeiceable incon- 
gruity, between the origin of our beliefs, in so far as 
these can be revealed to us by science, and the 
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beliefs themselves. This it was that, as I showed 
in the first part of this Essay, touched with the frost 
of scepticism oar ideals of conduct and our ideals of 
beauty. This it was that, as I showed in the Second 
Part, cut down scientific philosophy to the root. And 
all the later discussions with which I have occupied 
the attention of the reader serve but to emphasise 
afresh the inextricable confusion which the natural- 
istic hypothesis introduces into every department 
of practice and of speculation, by refusing to allow 
us to penetrate beyond the phenomenal causes by 
which, in the order of Nature, our beliefs are 
produced. 

Beview each of these departments in turn, and, 
in the light of the preceding discussion, compare its 
position in a theological setting with that which it 
necessarily occupies in a naturalistic one. Let the 
case of science be taken first, for it is a crucial one. 
Here, if anjrwhere, we might suppose ourselves 
independent of theology. Here, if anywhere, we 
might expect to be able to acquiesce without em- 
barrassment in the negations of naturalism. But 
when once we have realised the scientific truth that 
at the root of every rational process lies an irrational 
one ; that reason, from a scientific point of view, is 
itself a natural product ; and that the whole material 
on which it works is due to causes, physical, physio- 
logical, and social, which it neither creates nor 
controls, we shall (as I showed just now) be driven 
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in mere self-defence to hold that, behind these non- 
rational forces, and above them, guiding them by 
slow degrees, and, as it were, with difficulty, to a 
rational issue, stands that Supreme Beason in whom 
we must thus believe, if we are to believe in any- 
thing. 

Here, then, we are plunged at once into the middle 
of theology. The belief in Qod, the attribution to 
Him of reason, and of what I have called ' prefer- 
ential action ' in relation to the world which He has 
created, all seem forced upon us by the single 
assumption that science is not an illusion, and that, 
with the rest of its teaching, we must accept what it 
has to say to us about itself as a natural product. 
At no smaller cost can we reconcile the origins of 
science with its pretensions, or relieve ourselves of 
the embarrassments in which we are involved by a 
naturalistic theory of Nature. But evidently the 
admission, if once made, cannot stand alone. It is 
impossible to refuse to ethical beliefs what we have 
already conceded to scientific beliefs. For the 
analogy between them is complete. Both are natural 
products. Neither rank among their remoter causes 
any which share their essence. And as it is easy to 
trace back our scientific beliefs to sources which have 
about them nothing which is rational, so it is easy to 
trace back our ethical beliefs to sources which have 
about them nothing which is ethical. Both require 
us, therefore, to seek behind these phenomenal 
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sources for some ultimate ground with which they 
shall he congruous ; and as we have heen moved to 
postulate a rational God in the interests of science, 
so we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God 
in the interests of morality. 

But, manifestly, those who have gone thus far 
cannot rest here. If we are to assign a ' providential ' 
origin to the long and complex train of events which 
have resulted in the recognition of a moral law, we 
must embrace within the same theory those senti- 
ments and influences, without which a moral law 
would tend to become a mere catalogue of command- 
ments, possessed, it may be, of an undisputed autho- 
rity, but obtaining on that account but little obedience. 
This was the point on which I dwelt at length in the 
first portion of this Essay. I then showed, that if the 
pedigrees of conscience, of our ethical ideals, of our 
capacity for admiration, for sympathy, for repentance, 
for righteous indignation, were finally to lose them- 
selves among the accidental variations on which 
Selection does its work, it was inconceivable that 
they should retain their virtue when once the creed 
of naturalism had thoroughly penetrated and dis- 
coloured every mood of thought and belief. But if, 
deserting naturalism, we regard the evolutionary 
process issuing in these ethical results as an instru- 
ment for carrying out a Divine purpose, the natural 
history of the higher sentiments is seen under a 
wholly dijBFerent light. They may be due, doubtless 
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they are in fact due, to the same selective mechanism 
which produces the most cruel and the most disgust- 
ing of Nature's contrivances for protecting the species 
of some loathsome parasite. Between the two cases 
science cannot, and naturalism will not, draw any 
valid distinction. But here theology steps in, and 
by the conception of design revolutionises our point 
of view. The most xmlovely germ of instinct or of 
appetite to which we trace back the origin of all that 
is most noble and of good report, no longer throws 
discredit upon its developed ofiEshoots. Bather is it 
consecrated by them. For if, in the region of 
Causation, it is wholly by the earlier stages that the 
later are determined, in the region of Design it is 
only through the later stages that the earlier can be 
understood. 

But if these be the consequences which flow 
from substituting a theological for a naturalistic 
interpretation of science, of ethics, and of ethical 
sentiments, what changes will the same process effect 
in our conception of SBsthetics ? Naturalism, as we 
saw, destroys the possibility of objective beauty — of 
beauty as a real, persistent quality of objects ; and 
leaves nothing but feelings of beauty on the one 
side, and on the other a miscellaneous assortment of 
objects, called beautiful in their moments of favour, 
by which, through the chance operation of obscure 
associations, at some period, and in some persons, 
these feelings of beauty are aroused. A conclusion 
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of this kind no doubt leaves us chilled and depressed 
spectators of our own sBsthetic enthusiasms. And 
it may be that to put the scientific theory in a theo- 
logical setting, instead of in a naturalistic one, will 
not wholly remove the unsatisfactory effect which 
the theory itself may leave upon the mind. And 
yet it surely does something. If we caimot say that 
Beauty is in any particular case an ' objective ' fact, 
in the sense in which science requires us to believe 
that 'mass/ for example, and 'configuration,' are 
'objective' facts, we are not precluded on that 
account from referring our feeling of it to Gk>d, nor 
from . supposing that in the thrill of some deep 
emotion we have for an instant caught a far-off 
reflection of Divine beauty. This is, indeed, my 
faith ; and in it the differences of taste which divide 
mankind lose all their harshness. Eor we may liken 
ourselves to the members of some endless proces- 
sion winding along the borders of a sunlit lake. 
Towards each individual there will shine along its 
surface a moving lane of splendour, where the ripples 
catch and deflect the light in its direction ; while on 
either hand the waters, which to his neighbour's eyes 
are brilliant in the sun, for him lie dull and undis- 
tinguished. So may all possess a like enjoyment 
of loveliness. So do all owe it to one unchanging 
Source. And if there be an endless variety in the 
immediate objects from which we severally derive 
it, I know not, after all, that this should furnish 
any matter for regret. 
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II 

And, lastly, we come to theology, denied by 
naturalism to be a branch of knowledge at all, bnt 
whose truth we have been obliged to assume in 
order to find a basis for the only knowledge which 
naturalism allows. 

Those who are prepared to admit that, in dealing 
with the causes of scientific and ethical belief, the 
theory which offers least difficulty is that which 
assumes them to have been * providentially ' guided, 
are not likely to raise objections to a similar theory 
in the case of religion. For here, at least, might we 
expect preferential Divine intervention, supposing 
such intervention were anywhere possible. Much 
more, then, if it be accepted as actual in other regions 
of belief. And this is, in fact, the ordinary view of 
mankind. They have almost always claimed for 
their beliefs about God that they were due to Grod. 
The belief in religion has almost always carried with 
it, in some shape or other, the belief in Inspiration. 

To this rule there is, no doubt, to be found an 
apparent exception in what is known as natural 
religion — natural religion being defined as the 
religion to which unassisted reason may attain, in 
contrast to that which can be reached only by the 
aid of revelation. But, for my own part, I object 
altogether to the theory underlying this distinction. 
I do not believe that, strictly speaking, there is any 
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such thing as * unassisted reason/ And I am sure 
that if there be, the conclusions of ' natural religion ' 
are not among its products. The attentive reader 
does not require to be told that, according to the 
views here advocated, every idea involved in such a 
proposition as that ' There is a moral Creator and 
Buler of the world ' (which I may assume, for 
purposes of illustration, to constitute the substance 
of natural religion) is due to a complex of causes, of 
which human reason was not the most important ; 
and that this natural religion never would have been 
heard of, much less have been received with approval, 
had it not been for that traditional religion of which 
it vainly supposes itself to be independent. 

But if this way of considering the matter be 
accepted ; if we are to apply unaltered, in the case 
of religious beliefs, the procedure akeady adopted in 
the case of scientific, ethical, and aesthetic beliefs, 
and assume for them a Cause harmonious with their 
essential nature, we must evidently in so doing 
transcend the common division between ' natural ' 
and ' supernatural.' We cannot consent to see the 
' preferential working of Divine power ' only in those 
religious manifestations which refuse to accommodate 
themselves to our conception (whatever that may be) 
of the strictly * natural ' order of the world ; nor can 
we deny a Divine origin to those aspects of religious 
development which natural laws seem competent to 
explain. The familiar distinction, indeed, between 
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' natural ' and ' supernatural ' coincides neither with 
that between natural and spiritual, nor with that 
between ' preferential action ' and ' non-preferential/ 
nor with that between ' phenomenal ' and * noumenal.' 
It is, perhaps, less important than is sometimes sup- 
posed; and in this particular connection, at all 
events, is, as it seems to me, merely irrelevant and 
confusing — ^a burden, not an aid, to religious specu- 
lation. 

For, whatever difference there may be between 
the growth of theological knowledge and of other 
knowledge, their resemblances are both numerous 
and instructive. In both we note that movement 
has been sometimes so rapid as to be revolutionary, 
sometimes so slow as to be imperceptible. In both, 
that it has been sometimes an advance, sometimes 
a retrogression. In both, that it has been sometimes 
on lines permitting a long, perhaps an indefinite, 
development, sometimes in directions where farther 
progress seems barred for ever. In both, that the 
higher is, from the point of view of science, largely 
produced by the lower. In both, that, from the 
point of view of our provisional philosophy, the 
lower is only to be explained by the higher. In 
both, that the final product counts among its causes 
a vast multitude of physiological, psychological, 
political, and social antecedents with which it has 
no direct rational or spiritual a£Gdiation. 

How, then, can we most completely absorb those 
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facts into our theory of Inspiration ? It wonld, no 
doubt, be inaccurate to say that inspiration is that, 
seen from its Divine side, which we call discovery 
when seen from the human side. But it is not, I 
think, inaccurate to say that every addition to know- 
ledge, whether in the individual or the commimity, 
whether scientific, ethical, or theological, is due to a 
co-operation between the human soul which assimi- 
lates and the Divine power which inspires. Neither 
acts, or, as far as we can pronounce upon such 
matters, could act, in independent isolation. For 

* unassisted reason ' is, as I have already said, a fiction ; 
and pure receptivity it is impossible to conceive. 
Even the emptiest vessel must limit the quantity and 
determine the configuration of any liquid with which 
it may be filled. 

But because this view involves a use of the term 

* inspiration ' which, ignoring all minor distinctions, 
extends it to every case in which the production of 
belief is due to the ' preferential action ' of Divine 
power, it does not, of course, follow that minor dis- 
tinctions do not exist. All I vnsh here to insist on 
is, that the sphere of Divine influence in matters of 
belief exists as a whole, and may therefore be studied 
as a whole ; and that, not improbably, to study it 
as a whole would prove no unprofitable preliminary 
to any examination into the character of its more 
important parts. 

So studied, it becomes evident that Inspiration, if 
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this use of the word is to be allowed, is limited to no 
age, to no country, to no people. It is required by 
those who learn not less than by those who teach. 
Wherever an approach has been made to truth, 
wherever any individual soul has assimilated some 
old discovery, or has forced the secret of a new one, 
there is its co-operation to be discovered. Its work- 
ings are to be traced not merely in the later develop- 
ment of beliefs, but far back among their unhonoured 
beginnings. Its aid has been granted not merely 
along the main line of religious progress, but in the 
side-alleys to which there seems no issue. Are we, 
for example, to find a full measure of inspiration in 
the highest utterances of Hebrew prophet or psalmist, 
and to suppose that the primitive religious concep- 
tions common to the Semitic race had in them no 
touch of the Divine ? Hardly, if we also believe that 
it was these primitive conceptions which the * Chosen 
People ' were divinely ordained to purify, to elevate, 
and to expand until they became fitting elements 
in a religion adequate to the necessities of a world. 
Are we, again, to deny any measure of inspiration 
to the ethico-religious teaching of the great Oriental 
reformers, because there was that in their general 
systems of doctrine which prevented, and stiU pre- 
vents, these from merging as a whole in the main 
stream of religious advance ? Hardly, unless we are 
prepared to admit that men may gathoi: grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. These things assuredly 
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are of God ; and whatever be the terms in which we 
choose to express our faith, let us not give colour to 
the opinion that His assistance to mankind has been 
narrowed down to the sources, however unique, from 
which we immediately, and consciously, draw our 
own spiritual nourishment. 

If a preference is shown by any for a more 
limited conception of the Divine intervention in 
matters of belief, it must, I suppose, be on one of 
two grounds. It may, in the first place, arise out of 
a natural reluctance to force into the same category 
the transcendent intuitions of prophet or apostle 
and the stammering utterances of earlier faiths, 
clouded as these are by human ignorance and marred 
by human sin. Things spiritually so far asunder 
ought not, it may be thought, by any system of 
classification, to be brought together. They belong 
to separate worlds. They differ not merely infinitely 
in degree, but absolutely in kind; and a risk of 
serious error must arise if the same term is loosely 
and hastily applied to things which, in their essential 
nature, lie so far apart. 

Now, that there may be, or, rather, plainly are, 
many modes in which belief is assisted by Divine 
co-operation I have already admitted. That the 
word * inspiration ' may, with advantage, be confined 
to one or more of these I do not desire to deny. It 
is a question^of theological phraseology, on which 
I am not competent to pronounce ; and if I have 
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seized upon the word for the purposes of my argu- 
ment, it is with no desire to confound any distinction 
which ought to be preserved, but because there is no 
other term which so pointedly expresses that Divine 
element in the formation of beliefs on which it 
was my business to lay stress. This, if my theory 
be true, does, after all, exist, howsoever it may be 
described, to the full extent which I have indicated ; 
and though the beliefs which it assists in producing 
differ infinitely from one another in their nearness 
to absolute truth, the fact is not disguised, nor the 
honour due to the most spiritually perfect utterances 
in aught imperilled, by recognising in all some marks 
of Divine intervention. 

But, in the second place, it may be objected that 
inspiration thus broadly conceived is incapable of 
providing mankind with any satisfactory criterion of 
religious truth. Since its co-operation can be traced 
in so much that is imperfect, the mere fact of its co- 
operation cannot in any particular case be a protection 
even against gross error. If, therefore, we seek in 
it not merely a Divinely ordered cause of belief, but 
also a Divinely ordered groimd for believing, there 
must be some means of marking off those examples 
of its operation which rightfully command our full 
intellectual allegiance, from those which are no 
more than evidences of an influence towards the 
truth working out its purpose slowly* through the 
ages. 
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This is beyond dispute. Nothing that I have said 
about inspiration in general as a source of belief 
affects in any way the character of certain instances 
of inspiration as an authority for belief. Nor was it 
intended to do so; for the problem, or group of 
problems, which would thus have been raised is 
altogether beside the main course of my argument. 
They belong, not to an Introduction to Theology, 
but to Theology itself. Whether there is an authority 
in religious matters of a kind altogether without 
parallel in scientific or ethical matters ; what, if it 
exists, is its character, and whence come its claims 
to our obedience, are questions on which theologians 
have differed, and still differ, and which it is quite 
beyond my province to decide. For the subject of 
this Essay is the ' foundations of belief,' and, as I 
have already indicated,* the kind of authority con- 
templated by theologians is never ' fundamental,' in 
the sense in which that word is here used. The 
deliverances of no organisation, of no individual, of 
no record, can lie at the roots of belief as reason, 
whatever they may do as cause. It is always possible 
to ask whence these claimants to authority derive 
their credentials, what titles the organii^ation or the 
individual possesses to our obedience, whether the 
records are authentic, and what is their precise im- 
port. And the mere fact that such questions may 
be put, and that they can neither be thrust aside as 

* See anUt chapter on Authority and Beason. 

T 2 
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irrelevant nor be answered without elaborate critical 
and historical discussion, shows clearly enough that 
we have no business with them here. 



Ill 

But although it is evidently beyond the scope of 
this work to enter upon even an elementary discus- 
sion of theological method, it seems right that I 
should endeavour, in strict continuation of the argu- 
ment of this chapter, to say something on the source 
from which, according to Christianity, any rehgious 
authority whatever must ultimately derive its jurisdic- 
tion. What I have so far tried to establish is this — 
that the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
theological, form a more coherent and satisfactory 
whole if we consider them in a Theistic setting, 
than if we consider them in a Naturalistic one. 
The further question, therefore, inevitably suggests 
itself, Whether we can carry the process a step 
further, and say that they are more coherent and 
satisfactory if considered in a Christian setting than 
in a merely Theistic one ? 

The answer often given is in the negative. It is 
always assumed by those who do not accept the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and it is not uncommonly 
conceded by those who do, that it constitutes an 
additional burden upon faith, a new stumbling-block 
to reason. And many who are prepared to accom- 
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modate their beliefs to the requirements of (so-called) 
' Natural Beligion/ shrink from the difficulties and 
perplexities in which this central mystery of Bevealed 
Beligion threatens to involve them. But what are 
these difficulties ? Clearly they are not scientific. 
We are here altogether outside the region where 
scientific ideas possess any worth, or scientific cate- 
gories claim any authority. It may be a realm of 
shadows, of empty dreams, and vain speculations. 
But whether it be this, or whether it be the abiding- 
place of the highest Beahty, it evidently must be 
explored by methods other than those provided for 
us by the accepted canons of experimental research. 
Even when we are endeavouring to comprehend the 
relation of our own finite personahties to the material 
environment with which they are so intimately con- 
nected, we find, as we have seen, that all familiar 
modes of explanation break down and become 
meamngless. Yet we certainly exist, and presumably 
we have bodies. If, then, we cannot devise formulsB 
which shall elucidate the familiar mystery of our 
daily existence, we need neither be surprised nor 
embarrassed if the unique mystery of the Christian 
faith refuses to lend itself to inductive treatment. 

But though the very uniqueness of the doctrine 
places it beyond the ordinary range of scientific 
criticism, the same cannot be said for the historical 
evidence on which, in part at least, it rests. Here, 
it will perhaps be urged, we are on solid and familiar 
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ground. We have only got to ignore the arbi- 
trary distinction between ' sacred ' and ' secular/ 
and apply the well-understood methods of historic 
criticism to a particular set of ancient records, in 
order to extract from them all that is necessary to 
satisfy our curiosity. If they break down under 
cross-examination, we need trouble ourselves no 
further about the metaphysical dogmas to which 
they point. No immunity or privilege claimed for 
the subject-matter of belief can extend to the merely 
human evidence adduced in its support ; and as in 
the last resort the historical element in Christianity 
does evidently rest on human testimony, nothing 
can be simpler than to subject this to the usual 
scientific tests, and accept vnth what equanimity we 
may any results which they elicit. 

But, in truth, the question is not so simple as 
those who make use of arguments like these would 
have us suppose. ' Historic method ' has its limita- 
tions. It is self-sufficient only within an area which 
is, indeed, tolerably extensive, but which does not 
embrace the universe. For, without taking any very 
deep plunge into the philosophy of historical criti- 
cism, we may easily perceive that our judgment as to 
the truth or falsity of any particular historic statement 
depends, partly on our estimate of the writer's trust- 
worthiness, partly on our estimate of his means of 
information, partly on our estimate of the intrinsic 
probability of the facts to which he testifies. But 
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these things are not ' independent variables/ to be 
measured separately before their results are balanced 
and summed up. On the contrary, it is manifest 
that, in many cases, our opinion on the trust- 
worthiness and competence of the witnesses is modi- 
fied by our opinion as to the inherent likelihood 
of what they tell us ; and that our opinion as to 
the inherent likelihood of what they tell us may 
depend on considerations with respect to which 
no historical method is able to give us any con- 
clusive information. In most cases, no doubt, these 
questions of antecedent probability have to be them- 
selves decided solely, or mainly, on historic grounds, 
and, failing anything more scientific, by a kind of 
historic instinct. But other cases there are, though 
they be rare, to whose consideration we must bring 
larger principles, dravm from a wider theory of the 
world ; and among these should be counted as first, 
both in speculative interest and in ethical impor- 
tance, the early records of Christianity. 

That this has been done, and, from their own 
point of view, quite rightly done, by various 
destructive schools of New Testament criticism, 
every one is aware. Starting from a philosophy 
which forbade them to accept much of the substance 
of the Gospel narrative, they very properly set to 
work to devise a variety of hypotheses which would 
account for the fact that the narrative, with all its 
peculiarities, was nevertheless there. Of these 
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hypotheses there are many, and some of them have 
occasioned an admirable display of eradite ingenuity, 
fruitful of instruction from every point of view, and 
for all time. But it is a great, though common, 
error to describe these learned efforts as examples of 
the unbiassed application of historic methods to 
historic documents. It would be more correct to 
say that they are endeavours, by the unstinted 
employment of an elaborate critical apparatus, to 
force the testimony of existing records into con- 
formity with theories on the truth or falsity of which 
it is for philosophy, not history, to pronounce. 
What view I take of the particular philosophy to 
which these critics make appeal the reader already 
knows ; and our immediate concern is not again to 
discuss the presuppositions with which other people 
have approached the consideration of New Testa- 
ment history, but to arrive at some conclusion about 
our own. 

How, then, ought the general theory of things at 
which we have arrived to affect our estimate of the 
antecedent probability of the Christian views of 
Christ ? Or, if such a phrase as ' antecedent 
probability ' be thought to suggest a much greater 
nicety of calculation than is at all possible in a case 
like this, in what temper of mind, in what mood 
of expectation, ought our provisional philosophy to 
induce us to consider the extant historic evidence 
for the Christian story ? The reply must, I think, 
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depend, as I shall show in a moment, upon the view 
we take of the ethical import of Christianity ; while 
its ethical import, again, must depend on the degree 
to which it ministers to our ethical needs. 



IV 

Now ethical needs, important though they are, 
occupy no great space, as a rule, in the works of 
ethical writers. I do not say this by way of 
criticism ; for I grant that any examination into 
these needs would have only an indirect bearing on 
the essential subject-matter of ethical philosophy, 
since no inquiry into their nature, history, or value 
would help either to establish the fundamental 
principles of a moral code or to elaborate its details. 
But, after all, as I have said before, an assortment 
of 'categorical imperatives,' however authoritative 
and complete, supplies but a meagre outfit where- 
with to meet the storms and stresses of actual 
experience. If we are to possess a practical system, 
which shall not merely tell men what they ought 
to do, but assist them to do it ; still more, if we are 
to regard the spiritual quality of the soul as pos- 
sessing an intrinsic value not to be wholly measured 
by the external actions to which it gives rise, much 
more than this will be required. It will not only 
be necessary to claim the assistance of those ethical 
aspirations and ideals which are not less effectual 
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for their purpose though nothing corresponding 
to them should exist, but it will also be necessary, 
if it be possible, to meet those ethical needs which 
must work more harm than good unless we con 
sustain the belief that there is somewhere to be found 
a BeaUty wherein they can find their satisfaction. 

These are facts of moral psychology which, thus 
broadly stated, nobody, I think, will be disposed 
to dispute, although the widest differences of opinion 
may and do prevail as to the character, number, and 
relative importance of the ethical needs thus called 
into existence by ethical commands. It is, farther, 
certain, though more difficulty may be felt in 
admitting it, that these needs can be satisfied in 
many cases but imperfectly, in some cases not at 
all, without the aid of theology and of theological 
sanctions. One commonly recognised ethical need, 
for example, is for harmony between the interests of 
the individual and those of the community. In a 
rude and limited fashion, and for a very narrow circle 
of ethical commands, this is deliberately provided 
by the prison and the scaffold, the whole machinery 
of the criminal law. It is provided, with less 
deliberation, but with greater delicacy of adjustment, 
and over a wider area of duty, by the operation of 
public opinion. But it can be provided, with any 
approach to theoretical perfection, only by a future 
life, such as that which is assumed in more than one 
system of rehgious belief. 
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Now the question is at once suggested by cases 
of this kind whether, and, if so, under what linodta- 
tions, we can argue from the existence of an ethical 
need to the reality of the conditions under which 
alone it would be satisfied. Can we, for example, 
argue from the need for some complete correspond- 
ence between virtue and felicity, to the reality of 
another world than this, where such a correspondence 
will be completely effected ? A great ethical philo- 
sopher has, in substance, asserted that we can. He 
held that the reality of the Moral Law implied the 
reality of a sphere where it could for ever be obeyed, 
under conditions satisfactory to the 'Practical 
Beason ; ' and it was thus that he found a place in 
his system for Freedom, for Immortality, and for God. 
The metaphysical machinery, indeed, by which Kant 
endeavoured to secure these results is of a kind which 
we cannot employ. But we may well ask whether 
somewhat similar inferences are not fitting portions 
of the provisional philosophy I am endeavouring to 
recommend ; and, in particular, whether they do not 
harmonise with the train of thought we have been 
pursuing in the course of this Chapter. If the reality 
of scientific and of ethical knowledge forces us to 
assume the existence of a rational and moral Deity, 
by whose preferential assistance they have gradually 
come into existence, must we not suppose that the 
Power which has thus produced in man the know- 
ledge of right and wrong, and has added to it the 
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faculty of creating ethical ideals, most have provided 
some satisfaction for the ethical needs which the 
historical development of the spiritual hfe has 
gradually called into existence ? 

Manifestly the argument in this shape is one 
which must be used with caution. To reason purely 
a priori from our general notions concerning the 
working of Divine Providence to the reality of 
particular historic events in time, or to the preva- 
lence of particular conditions of existence through 
eternity, would imply a knowledge of Divine matters 
which we certainly do not possess, and which, our 
faculties remaining what they are, a revelation from 
Heaven could not, I suppose, communicate to us. 
My contention, at aU events, is of a much humbler 
kind. I confine myself to asking whether, in a 
universe which, by hypothesis, is under moral 
governance, there is not a presumption in favour of 
facts or events which minister, if true, to our highest 
moral demands ? and whether such a presumption, if 
it exists, is not sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
to neutralise the counter-presumption which has 
uncritically governed so much of the criticism 
directed in recent times against the historic claims 
of Christianity ? For my own part, I cannot doubt 
that both these questions should be answered in the 
affirmative; and if the reader will consider the 
variety of ways by which Christianity is, in fact, 
fitted effectually to minister to our ethical needs, I 
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find it hard to believe that he will arrive at any 
different conclusion. 



I need not say that no complete treatment of 
this question is contemplated here. Any adequate 
survey of the relation in which Christianity stands to 
the moral needs of man would lead us into the very 
heart of theology, and would require us to consider 
topics altogether unsuited to these controversial 
pages. Yet it may, perhaps, be found possible to 
illustrate my meaning without penetrating far into 
territories more properly occupied by theologians; 
while, at the same time, the examples of which I 
shall make use may serve to show that, among the 
needs ministered to by Christianity, are some which 
increase rather than diminish with the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of science ; and that this 
Beligion is therefore no mere reform, appropriate 
only to a vanished epoch in the history of culture 
and civilisation, but a development of theism now 
more necessary to us than ever. 

I am aware, of course, that this may seem in 
strange discord with opinions very commonly held. 
There are many persons who suppose that, in addition 
to any metaphysical or scientific objections to 
Christian doctrines, there has arisen a legitimate 
feeling of intellectual repulsion to them, directly due 
to our more extended perception of the magnitude 
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and complexity of the material world. The discovery 
of Gopemicus, it has been said, is the death-blow to 
Christianity : in other words, the recognition by the 
hnman race of the insignificant part which they and 
their planet play in the cosmic drama renders the 
Incarnation, as it were, intrinsiccdly incredible. This 
is not a question of logic, or science, or history. No 
criticism of documents, no haggling over ' natxu^ ' 
or ' supematiiral,' either creates the difficulty or is 
able to solve it. For it arises out of what I may 
almost call an aesthetic sense of disproportion. 
' What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ; and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him ? ' is a question 
charged by science with a weight of meaning far 
beyond what it could have borne for the poet whose 
hps first uttered it. And those whose studies bring 
perpetually to their remembrance the immensity of 
this material world, who know how brief and how 
utterly imperceptible is the impress made by organic 
life in general, and by human life in particular, upon 
the mighty forces which surround them, find it hard 
to believe that on so small an occasion this petty satel- 
lite of no very important sun has been chosen as the 
theatre of an event so sohtary and so stupendous. 

Beflection, indeed, shows that those who thus 
argue have manifestly permitted their thoughts about 
God to be controlled by a singular theory of His 
relations to man and to the world, based on an 
unbalanced consideration of the vastness of Nature. 
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They have conceived Him as moved by the 
mass of His own works; as lost in spaces of His 
own creation. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
have fallen into the absurdity of supposing that 
He considers His creatures, as it were, with the 
eyes of a contractor or a politician; that He 
measures their value according to their physical or 
intellectual importance ; and that He sets store by 
the number of square miles they inhabit or the foot- 
pounds of energy they are capable of developing. 
In truth, the inference they should have drawn 
is of precisely the opposite kind. The very sense 
of the place occupied in the material universe by 
man the intelligent animal, creates in man the 
moral being a new need for Christianity, which, 
before science measured out the heavens for us, 
can hardly be said to have existed. Metaphysically 
speaking, our opinions on the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the natural world should, indeed, have no 
bearing on our conception of God's relation, either 
to us or to it. Though we supposed the sun to 
have been created some six thousand years ago, 
and to be 'about the size of the Peloponnesus,' 
yet the fundamental problems concerning time 
and space, matter and spirit, God and man 
would not on that account have to be formally 
restated. But then, we are not creatures of pure 
reason; and those who desire the assurance of 
an intimate and effectual relation with the Divine 
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life, and who look to this for strength and conBO- 
lation, find that the progress of scientific know- 
ledge makes it more and more difficult to obtain 
it by the aid of any merely speculative theism. 
The feeling of trosting dependence which was 
easy for the primitive tribes, who regarded them- 
selves as their God's peculiar charge, and supposed 
Him in some special sense to dwell among them, 
is not easy for us ; nor does it tend to become 
easier. We can no longer share their na!ve 
anthropomorphism. We search out God with eyes 
grown old in studying Nature, with minds fatigued 
by centuries of metaphysic, and imaginations glutted 
with material infinities. It is in vain that we 
describe Him as inmianent in creation, and refuse to 
reduce Him to an abstraction, be it deistic or be it 
pantheistic. The overwhelming force and regularity 
of the great natural movements dull the sharp 
impression of an ever-present Personality deeply 
concerned in our spiritual well-being. He is hidden, 
not revealed, in the multitude of phenomena, and as 
our knowledge of phenomena increases. He retreats 
out of all realised connection with us farther and yet 
farther into the illimitable unknown. 

Then it is that, through the aid of Christian 
doctrine, we are saved from the distorting in- 
fluences of our own discoveries. The Incarnation 
throws the whole scheme of things, as we are too 
easily apt to represent it to ourselves, into a 
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different and far truer proportion. It abruptly 
changes the whole scale on which we might be 
disposed to measure the magnitudes of the 
universe. What we should otherwise think great, 
we now perceive to be, relatively small. What 
we should otherwise think trifling, we now 
know to be immeasurably important. And the 
change is not only morally needed, but is philoso- 
phically justified. Speculation by itself should be 
sufficient to convince us that, in the sight of a 
righteous God, material grandeur and moral excel- 
lencies are incommensurable quantities; and that 
an infinite accumulation of the one cannot compen- 
sate for the smallest diminution of the other. Yet I 
know not whether, as a theistic speculation, this truth 
could effectually maintain itself against the brute 
pressure of external Nature. In the world looked 
at by the light of simple theism, the evidences of 
God's material power lie about us on every side, 
daily added to by science, universal, overwhelming. 
The evidences of His moral interest have to be 
anxiously extracted, grain by grain, through the 
speculative analysis of our moral nature. Mankind, 
however, are not given to speculative analysis ; 
and if it be desirable that they should be enabled to 
obtain an imaginative grasp of this great truth ; if 
they need to have brought home to them that, in the 
sight of God, the stabihty of the heavens is of less 
importance than the moral growth of a human 

z 
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spirit, I know not how this end could be more 
completely attained than by the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

A somewhat similar train of thought is suggested 
by the progress of one particular branch of scientific 
investigation. Mankind can never have been igno- 
rant of the dependence of mind on body. The 
feebleness of infancy, the decay of age, the effects 
of sickness, fatigue, and pain, are facts too obvious 
and too insistent ever to have passed unnoticed. 
But the movement of discovery has prodigiously 
emphasised our sense of dependence on matter. We 
now know that it is no loose or variable connection 
which ties mind to body. There may, indeed, be 
neural changes which do not issue in consciousness ; 
but there is no consciousness, so far as accepted 
observations and experiments can tell us, which is 
not associated with neural changes. Looked at, 
therefore, from the outside, from the point of view 
necessarily adopted by the biologist, the psychic 
life seems, as it were, but an intermittent phosphor- 
escence accompanying the cerebral changes in 
certain highly organised mammals. And science, 
through countless channels, with irresistible force 
drives home to each one of us the lesson that we 
are severally bound over in perpetual servitude to a 
body for whose existence and qualities we have no 
responsibility whatever. 

As the reader is well aware, views like these 
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will not stand critical examination. Of all creeds, 
materialism is the one which, looked at from the 
inside — from the point of view of knowledge and 
the knowing Self — is least capable of being philo- 
sophically defended, or even coherently stated. 
Nevertheless, the burden of the body is not, in 
practice, to be disposed of by any mere process of 
critical analysis. From birth to death, without 
pause or respite, it encumbers us on our path. We 
can never disentangle ourselves from its meshes, 
nor divide vnth it the responsibility for our joint 
performances. Conscience may tell us that we 
ought to control it, and that we can. But science, 
hinting that, after all, we are but its product and 
its plaything, receives ominous support from our 
experiences of mankind. Philosophy may assure 
us that the account of body and mind given by 
materialism is neither consistent nor intelligible. 
Yet body remains the most fundamental and all- 
pervading fact with which mind has got to deal, the 
one from which it can least easily shake itself free, 
the one that most complacently lends itself to every 
theory destructive of high endeavour. 

Now, what is wanted here is not abstract specu- 
lation or negative dialectic. These, indeed, may 
lend us their aid, but they are not very powerful 
allies in this particular species of warfare. They 
can assure us, vnth a well-groimded confidence, that 
materialism is wrong, but they have (as I think) 
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nothing satisfactory to put in its place, and cannot 
pretend to any theoretic explanation which shaU 
cover all the facts. What we need, then, is some- 
thing that shall appeal to men of flesh and hlood, 
struggling with the temptations and discouragements 
which flesh and blood is heir to; confused and 
ba£9ed by theories of heredity; sure that the 
physiological view represents at least one aspect of 
the truth ; not sure how any larger and more con- 
soling truth can be welded on to it ; yet swayed 
towards the materialist side less, it may be. by 
materiaUst reasoning than by the inner confirmation 
which a humiliating experience gives them of their 
own subjection to the body. 

What support does the belief in a Deity ineffably 
remote from all human conditions bring to men thus 
hesitating whether they are to count themselves 
as beasts that perish, or among the Sons of God ? 
What bridge can be found to span the immeasurable 
gulf which separates Infinite Spirit from creatures 
who seem little more than physiological accidents ? 
What faith is there, other than the Incarnation, 
which will enable us to realise that, however far 
apart, they are not hopelessly divided ? The intel- 
lectual perplexities which haunt us in that dim region 
where mind and matter meet may not be thus allayed. 
But they who think with me that, though it is a 
hard thing for us to believe that we are made in the 
likeness of God, it is yet a very necessary thing, 
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will not be anxious to deny that an effectual trust in 
this great truth, a full satisfaction of this ethical 
need, are among the natural fruits of a Christian 
theory of the world. 

One more topic there is, of the same family as 
those with which we have just been dealing, to 
which, before concluding, I must briefly direct the 
reader's attention. I have already said something 
about what is known as the 'problem of evil/ and 
the immemorial difficulty which it throws in the way 
of a completely coherent theory of the world on a 
religious or moral basis. I do not suggest now that 
the Doctrine of the Incarnation supphes any philo- 
sophic solution of this difficulty. I content myself 
with pointing out that the difficulty is much less op- 
pressive under the Christian than under any simpler 
form of Theism ; and that though it may retain un- 
diminished whatever speculative force it possesses, 
its moral grip is loosened, and it no longer parches 
up the springs of spiritual hope or crushes moral 
aspiration. 

For where precisely does the difficulty lie ? It 
lies in the supposition that an all-powerful Deity has 
chosen out of an infinite, or at least an unknown, 
number of possibilities to create a world in which 
pain is a prominent, and apparently an ineradicable, 
element. His action on this view is, so to speak, 
gratuitous. He might have done otherwise ; He 
has done thus. He might have created sentient 
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beings capable of nothing but happiness ; He has in 
fact created them prone to misery, and subject by 
their very constitution and circumstances to extreme 
possibilities of physical pain and mental afOiction. 
How can One of Whom this can be said excite our 
love? How can He claim our obedience? How 
can He be a fitting object of praise, reverence, and 
worship ? So runs the f amilia^^ argument, accepted 
by some as a permanent element in their melancholy 
philosophy ; wrung from others as a cry of anguish 
under the sudden stroke of bitter experience. 

This reasoning is in essence an expUcation of 
what is supposed to be involved in the attribute of 
Omnipotence; and the sting of its conclusion lies 
in the inferred indifference of Gk>d to the sufferings 
of His creatures. There are, therefore, two points 
at which it may be assailed. We may argue, in the 
first place, that in dealing with subjects so far above 
our reach, it is in general the height of philosophic 
temerity to squeeze out of every predicate the last 
significant drop it can apparently be forced to yield ; 
or drive all the arguments it suggests to their 
extreme logical conclusions. And, in particular, it 
may be urged that it is erroneous, perhaps even un- 
meaning, to say that the universality of Omnipotence 
includes the power to do that which is irrational ; 
and that, without knowing the Whole, we cannot say 
of any part whether it is rational or not. 

These are metaphysical considerations which, 
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BO long as they are used critically, and not dog- 
matically, negatively, not positively, seem to me 
to have force. But there is a second line of attack, 
on which it is more my business to insist. I have 
already pointed out that ethics cannot permanently 
flourish side by side with a creed which represents 
God as indifferent to pain and sin ; so that, if our 
provisional philosophy is to include moraUty within 
its circuit (and what harmony of knowledge would 
that be which did not?), the conclusions which 
apparently follow from the co-existence of Omni*- 
potence and of Evil are not to be accepted. Yet 
this speculative reply is, after all, but a fair-weather 
argument ; too abstract easily to move mankind at 
large, too frail for the support, even of a philo- 
sopher, in moments of extremity. Of what use is 
it to those who, under the stress of sorrow, are 
permitting themselves to doubt the goodness of 
God, that such doubts must inevitably tend to 
wither virtue at the root ? No such conclusion will 
frighten them. They have already almost reached it. 
Of what worth, they cry, is virtue in a world where 
sufferings like theirs fall alike on the just and on 
the unjust ? For themselves, they know only that 
they are solitary and abandoned ; victims of a Power 
too strong for them to control, too callous for them 
to soften, too far for them to reach, deaf to suppli- 
cation, blind to pain. Tell them, with certain 
theologians, that their misfortunes are explained 
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and justified by an hereditary taint ; tell them, with 
certain philosophers, that, could they understand 
the world in its completeness, their agony would 
show itself an element necessary to the harmony 
of the Whole, and they will think you are 
mocking them. Whatever be the worth of specu- 
lations like these, it is not in the moments when 
they are most required that they come effectually 
to our rescue. What is needed is such a Uving 
faith in God's relation to Man as shall leave 
no place for that helpless resentment against the 
appointed Order so apt to rise within us at the 
sight of undeserved pain. And this faith is 
possessed by those who vividly realise the Christian 
form of Theism. For they worship One Who is 
no remote contriver of a universe to whose ills He is 
indifferent. If they suffer, did He not on their 
accoimt suffer also ? If suffering falls not always 
on the most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall 
they cry aloud that the world is ill-designed for 
their convenience, when He for their sakes sub- 
jected Himself to its conditions? It is true that 
beliefs like these do not in any narrow sense resolve 
our doubts nor provide us with explanations. But 
they give us something better than many explana- 
tions. For they minister, or rather the BeaUty 
behind them ministers, to one of our deepest ethical 
needs : to a need which, far from showing signs of 
diminution, seems to grow with the growth of civili- 
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sation, and to touch us ever more keenly as the 
hardness of an earlier time dissolves away. 



Here, then, on the threshold of Christian Theology, 
I bring my task to a conclusion. I feel, on looking 
back over the completed work, even more strongly 
than I felt during its progress, how hard was the 
task I have undertaken, and how far beyond my 
powers successfully to accomplish. For I have 
aimed at nothing less than to show, within a 
reasonable compass and in a manner to be under- 
stood by all, how, in face of the complex tendencies 
which sway this strange age of ours, we may best 
draw together our beliefs into a comprehensive 
imity which shall possess at least a relative and pro- 
visional stability. In so bold an attempt I may well 
have failed. Yet, whatever be the particular weak- 
nesses and defects which mar the success of my 
endeavours, three or four broad principles emerge 
from the discussion, the essential importance of 
which I find it impossible to doubt, whatever errors 
I may have made in their application. 

1. It seems beyond question that any system 
which, with our present knowledge and, it may be, 
our existing faculties, we are able to construct must 
suffer from obscurities, from defects of proof, and 
from incoherences. Narrow it down to bare science 
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— and no one has seriously proposed to reduce it 
farther — you will still find all three, and in pl^ity. 

2. No unification of belief of the slightest theo- 
retical value can take place ' on a purely scientific 
basis— on a basis, I mean, of induction from par- 
ticular experiences, whether ' external ' or ' internal.' 

3. No philosophy or theory of knowledge (epi- 
stemology) can.be satisfactory which does not find 
room within it for the quite obvious, but not suffi- 
ciently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the 
proximate causes of belief, and all its ultimate causes, 
are non-rational in their character. 

4. No unification of beliefs can be practically ade- 
quate which does not include ethical beliefs as well 
as scientific ones ; nor which refuses to coimt among 
ethical beliefs, not merely those which have imjoie- 
diate reference to moral commands, but those also 
which make possible moral sentiments, ideals, and 
aspirations, and which satisfy our ethical needs. 
Any system which, when worked out to its legitimate 
issues, fails to effect this object can afford no per- 
manent habitation for the spirit of man. 

To enforce, illustrate, and apply these principles 
has been the main object of the preceding pages. 
How far I have succeeded in showing that the least 
incomplete unification open to us must include the 
fundamental elements of Theology, and of Christian 
Theology, I leave it for others to determine; re- 
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peating only the conviction, more than once ex- 
pressed in the body of this Essay, that it is not 
explanations which survive, but the things which 
are explained ; not theories, but the things about 
which we theorise ; and that, therefore, no failure 
on my part can imperil the great truths, be they 
religious, ethical, or scientific, whose interdepen- 
dence I have endeavoured to establish. 
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APPENDIX 



BELIEFS, FORMULAS, AND REALITIES 



It may be useful to add to the preceding argu- 
ment on the foundations of belief some observations 
on the formal side of their historical development, 
which will not only serve, I hope, to make clearer 
the general scheme here advocated, but may help to 
solve certain difficulties which have sometimes been 
felt in the interpretation of theological and ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Assuming, as we do, that Knowledge exists, we 
can hardly do otherwise than make the further as- 
sumption that it has grown and must yet further 
grow. In what manner, then, has that growth been 
accomplished ? What are the external signs of its 
successive stages, the marks of its gradual evolution ? 
One, at least, must strike all who have surveyed, 
even with a careless eye, the coxu^e of human specu- 
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lation — I mean the recorring process by which the 
explanations or explanatory formulas in terms of 
which mankind endeavour to comprehend the uni- 
verse are formed, are shattered, and then in some 
new shape are formed again. It is not, as we some- 
times represent it, by the steady addition of tier to 
tier that the fabric of knowledge nprises from its 
foundation. It is not by mere accumulation of 
material, nor even by a plant-like development, that 
our beUef s grow less inadequate to the truths which 
they strive to represent. Bather are we like one 
who is perpetually engaged in altering some ancient 
dwelling in order to satisfy new-bom needs. The 
ground-plan of it is being perpetually modified. We 
build here ; we pull down there. One part is kept 
in repair, another part is suffered to decay. And 
even those portions of the structure which may in 
themselves appear quite unchanged, stand in such 
new relations to the rest, and are put to such difEerent 
uses, that they would scarce be recognised by their 
original designer. 

Yet even this metaphor is inadequate, and per- 
haps misleading. We shall more accurately con- 
ceive the true history of knowledge if we represent 
it under the similitude of a plastic body whose shape 
and size are in constant process of alteration through 
the operation both of external and of internal forc^. 
The internal forces are]| those- of reason. The ex- 
ternal forces correspond to those non-rational causes 
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on whose importance'! have akeady dwelt. Each 
of these agencies may be supposed to act both by 
way of destruction and of addition. By their joint 
operation new material is deposited at one point, 
old material is eroded at another ; and the whole 
mass, whose balance has been thus disturbed, is 
constantly changing its configuration and settling 
towards a new position of equilibrium, which it may 
approach, but can never quite attain. 

We must not, however, regard this body of beliefs 
as being equally mobile in all its parts. Certain 
elements in it have the power of conferring on the 
whole something in the nature of a definite struc- 
ture. These are known as 'theories,' 'hypotheses,* 
'generalisations,' and 'explanatory formulas* in 
general. They represent beliefs by which other 
beliefs are co-ordinated. They supply the framework 
in which the rest of knowledge is arranged. Their 
right construction is the noblest work of reason ; and 
without their aid reason, if it could be exercised at 
all, would itself be driven from particular to particular 
in helpless bewilderment. 

Now the action and reaction between these 
formulas and their contents is the most salient, and in 
some respects the most interesting, fact in the history 
of thought. Called into being, for the most part, to 
justify, or at least to organise, pre-existing beliefs, 
they can seldom perform their ofiSce without modify- 
ing part, at least, of their material. While they give 
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precision to what wonld otherwise be indeterminate, 
and a relative permanence to what would otherwise 
be in a state of flux, they do so at the cost of some 
occasional violence to the beliefs with which they 
deal. Some of these are distorted to make them 
fit into their predestined niches. Others, more 
refractory, are destroyed or ignored. Even in 
science, where the behef s that have to be accounted 
for have often a native vigour bom of the imperious 
needs of sense-perception, we are sometimes disposed 
to see, not so much what is visible, as what theory 
informs us ought to be seen. While in the region 
of aesthetic (to take another example), where belief is 
of feebler growth, the inclination to admire what 
squares with some current theory of the beautiful, 
rather than with what appeals to any real feeling 
for beauty, is so conamon that it has ceased even 
to amuse. 

But this reaction of formulas on the beliefs 
which they co-ordinate or explain is but the first 
stage in the process we are describing. The next 
is the change, perhaps even the destruction, of the 
formula itself by the victorious forces that it has pre- 
viously held in check. The plastic body of belief, 
or some portion of it, under the growing stress of 
external and internal influences, breaks through, 
it may be with destructive violence, the barriers by 
which it was at one time controlled. A new theory 
has to be formed, a new arrangement of knowledge 
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•has to be accepted, and under changed conditions 
the same cycle of not unfrnitfol changes begins 
again. 

I do not know that any illustration of this 
familiar process is required, for in truth such examples 
are abundant in every department of Knowledge. 
As chalk consists of little else but the remains of 
dead animalcula, so the history of thought consists 
of little else but an accumulation of abandoned ex* 
planations. In that vast cemetery every thrust of 
the shovel turns up some bone that once formed part 
of a living theory; and the biography of most of 
these theories would, I think, confirm the general 
account which I have given of their birth, maturity, 
and decay. 

II 

Now we may well suppose that under existing 
circumstances death is as necessary in the intellectual 
world as it is in the organic. It may not always 
result in progress, but without it, doubtless, progress 
would be impossible ; and if, therefore, the constant 
substitution of one explanation for another could be 
effected smoothly, and as it were in silence, without 
disturbing anything beyond the explanations them- 
selves, it need cause in general neither anxiety nor 
regreti But, unfortunately, in the case of Theology, 
this is not always the way things happen. There, 
as elsewhere, theories arise, have their day, and fall ; 
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but there, far more than elsewhere, do these theories 
in their faU endanger other interests than their own. 
More than one reason may be given for this differ- 
ence. To begin with, in Science the beliefs of sense- 
perception, which, as I have implied, are commonly 
vigorous enough to resist the warping effect of theory, 
even when the latter is in its full strength, are not im- 
perilled by its decay. They provide a solid nucleus 
of unalterable conviction, which survives uninjured 
through all the mutations of intellectual fashion. 
We do not require the assistance of hypotheses to 
sustain our faith in what we see and hear. Speaking 
broadly, that faith is unalterable and self-sufficient. 

Theology is less happily situated. There it often 
happens that when a theory decays, the beliefs to 
which it refers are infected by a contagious weak- 
ness. The explanation and the thing explained are 
mutually dependent. They are animated as it were 
with a common life, and there is always a danger 
lest they should be overtaken by a common destruc- 
tion. 

Consider this difference between Science and 
Theology in the light of the following illustration. 
The whole instructed world were quite recently 
agreed that heat was a form of matter. With eqnal 
unanimity they now hold that it is a mode of motion. 
These opinions are not only absolutely inconsistent, 
but the change from one to the other is revolutionary 
and involves the profoundest modification of oxa 
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general views of the material world. Yet no one's 
confidence in the existence of some quality in things 
by which his sensations of warmth are produced is 
thereby disturbed; and we may hold either of 
these theories, or both of them in turn, or no 
theory at all, without endangering the stability of 
our scientific faith. 

Compare with this example drawn from physics 
one of a very different kind drawn from theology. 
If there be a spiritual experience to which the history 
of religion bears witness, it is that of Beconcilia- 
tion with God. If there be an * objective ' cause to 
which the feeling is confidently referred, it is to be 
found in the central facts of the Christian story. 
Now, inconmiensurable as the subject is with that 
touched on in the last paragraph, they resemble 
each other at least in this — that both have been the 
theme of much speculation, and that the accounts of 
them which have satisfied one generation, to an- 
other have seemed profitless and empty. But there 
the likeness ends. In the physical case, the feeling 
of heat and the inward assurance that it is really con- 
nected with some quality in the external body from 
which we suppose ourselves to derive it, survive 
every changing speculation as to the nature of that 
quality and the mode of its operation. In the 
spiritual case, the sense of Beconciliation connected 
by the Christian conscience with the life and death 
of Christ seems in many cases to be bound up with 
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the explanations of the mysteiy which from time to 
time have been hazarded by theological theorists. 
And as these explanations have fallen out of favour, 
the truth to be explained has too often been aban- 
doned also. 

This is not the place to press the subject further ; 
and I have neither the right in these Notes to assume 
the truth of particular theological doctrines, nor is 
it my business to attempt to prove them. But this 
much more I may perhaps be allowed to say by 
way of parenthesis. If the point of view which this 
Essay is intended to recommend be accepted, the 
precedent set, in the first of the above examples, by 
science is the one which ought to be followed by 
theology. No doubt, when a belief is only accepted 
as the conclusion of some definite inferential process, 
with that process it must stand or fall. If, for in- 
stance, we believe that there is hydrogen in the sun, 
solely because that conclusion is forced upon us by 
certain arguments based upon spectroscopic observa- 
tions, then, if these arguments should ever be dis- 
credited, the belief in solar hydrogen would, as a 
necessary consequence, be shaken or destroyed. Sat 
in cases where the belief is rather the occasion of an 
hypothesis than a conclusion from it, the destruction 
of the hypothesis may be a reason for devising a new 
one, but is certainly no reason for abandoning the 
belief. Nor in science do we ever take any other 
view. We do not, for example, step over a precipice 
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because we are dissatisfied with all the attempts to 
account for gravitation. In theology, however, 
experience does sometimes lean too timidly on theory, 
and when in the course of time theory decays, 
it drags down experience in its faU. How many 
persons are there who, because they dislike the 
theories of Atonement propounded, say, by Anselm, 
or by Grotius, or the versions of these which have 
imbedded themselves in the devotional Uterature of 
Western Europe, feel bound * in reason ' to give up 
the doctrine itself? Because they cannot compress 
within the rigid limits of some semi-legal formula a 
mystery which, unless it were too vast for our full 
intellectual comprehension, would surely be too 
narrow for our spiritual needs, the mystery itself is 
to be rejected! Because they cannot contrive to 
their satisfaction a system of theological jurisprudence 
which shaU include Bedemption as a leading case, 
Bedemption is no longer to be counted among the 
consolations of mankind ! 



Ill 

There is, however, another reason beyond the 
natural strength of the judgments due to sense-per- 
ception which tends to make the change or abandon- 
ment of explanatory formulas a smoother operation 
in science than it is in theology ; and this reason is 
to be found in the fact that Beligion works, and, to 
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produce its full results, must needs work, through 
the agency of organised societies. It has, therefore, a 
social side, and from this its speculative side cannot, 
I believe, be kept wholly distinct. For although 
feeling is the effectual bond of all societies, these 
feelings themselves, it would seem, cannot be properly 
developed without the aid of something which is, or 
which does duty as, a reason. They require some 
alien material on which, so to speak, they may be 
precipitated ; round which they may crystallise and 
coalesce. In the case of political societies this reason 
is founded on identity of race, of language, of country, 
or even of mere material interest. But when the 
religious society and the political are not, as in 
primitive times, based on a common ground, the 
desired reason can scarcely be looked for elsewhere, 
and, in fact, never is looked for elsewhere, than in 
the acceptance of common religious formulas. 
Whence it comes about that these formulas have to 
fulfil two functions which are not merely distinct but 
incomparable. They are both a statement of theo- 
logical conclusions and the symbols of a corporate 
unity. They represent at once the endeavour to 
systematise religious truth and to organise religious 
associations ; and they are therefore subject to two 
kinds of influence, and involve two kinds of obliga- 
tion, which, though seldom distinguished, are never 
identical, and may sometimes even be opposed. 
The distinction is a simple one ; but the refusal to 
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recognise it has been prolific in embarrassments, both 
for those who have assumed the duty of contriving 
symbols, and for those on whom has fallen the burden 
of interpreting them. The rage for defining ^ which 
seized so large a portion of Christendom, both 
Boman and non-Boman, during the Beformation 
troubles, and the fixed determination to turn the 
definitions, when made, into impassable barriers 
between hostile ecclesiastical divisions, are among the 
most obvious, but not, I think, among the most 
satisfactory, facts in modem religious history. To 
the definitions taken simply as well-intentioned efforts 
to make clear that which was obscure, and syste- 
matic that which was confused, I raise no objections. 
Of the practical necessity for some formal basis of 
Christian co-operation I am, as I have said, most 
firmly convinced. But not every formula which 
represents even the best theological opinion of its age 
is therefore fitted to unite men for all time in the 
furtherance of conomon religious objects, or in the 
support of common religious institutions ; and the error 
committed in this connection by the divines of the 
Beformation, and the oounter-Beformation, largely 
consisted in the mistaken supposition that symbols 
and decrees, in whose very elaboration could be read 
the sure prophecy of decay, were capable of provid- 
ing a convenient framework for a perpetual organisa- 
tion. 

> Cf. Note on page 377. 
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It is, however, beyond the scope of these Notes 
to discuss the dangers which the inevitable use of 
theological formulas as the groundwork of ecclesias- 
tical co-operation may have upon Christian unity, 
important and interesting as the subject is. I am 
properly concerned solely with the other side of the 
same shield, namely, the dangers with which this 
inevitable combination of theory and practice may 
threaten the smooth development of religious beliefs 
— dangers which do not follow in the parallel ca^ of 
science, where no such combination is to be found. 
The doctrines of science have not got to be discussed 
amid the confusion and clamour of the market- 
place ; they stir neither hate nor love ; the fortunes 
of no living polity are bound up with them ; nor is 
there any danger lest they become petrified into 
party watchwords. Theology is differently situated. 
There the explanatory formula may be so histori- 
cally intertwined with the sentiments and tradi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical organisation ; the heat and 
pressure of ancient conflicts may have so welded 
them together, that to modify one and leave the 
other untouched seems well-nigh impossible. Tet 
even in such cases it is interesting to note how unex- 
pectedly the most difficult adjustments are sometimes 
effected ; how, partly by the conscious, and still more 
by the unconscious, wisdom of mankind ; by a little 
kindly forgetfuhiess ; by a few happy inconsistencies; 
by methods which might not always bear the scnxtiny 
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of the logician, though they may well be condoned 
by the philosopher, the changes required by the 
general movement of belief are made with less fric- 
tion and at a smaller cost— even to the enlightened 
— ^than might, perhaps, antecedently have been 
imagined. 

IV 

The road which theological thought is thus com- 
pelled to travel would, however, be rougher even than it 
is were it not for the fact that large changes and adap- 
tations of belief are possible within the limits of the 
same unchanging formulas. This is a fact to which 
it has not been necessary hitherto to call the reader's 
attention. It has been more convenient, and so far 
not, I think, misleading, to follow familiar usage, 
and to assume that identity of statement involves 
identity of belief ; that when persons make the same 
assertions intelligently and in good faith they mean 
the same thing. But this on closer examination is 
seen not to be the case. In all branches of know- 
ledge abundant examples are to be discovered of 
statements which do not fall into the cycle of change 
described in the last section, which no lapse of time 
nor growth of learning would apparently require us 
to revise. But in every case it will, I think, be found 
that, with the doubtful exception of purely abstract 
propositions, these statements, themselves unmoved, 
represent a moving body of belief, varying from one 
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period of life to another, from individual to individual, 
and from generation to generation. 

Take an instance at random. I suppose that 
the world, so long as it thinks it worth while to have 
an opinion at all upon the suhject, will continue to 
accept without amendment the assertion that Julius 
CsBsar was murdered at Bome in the first century 
B.C. But are we, therefore, to suppose that this 
proposition must mean the same thing in the months 
of all who use it ? Surely not. Even if we refuse 
to take account of the associated sentiments which 
give a different colour in each man's eyes to the 
same intellectual judgment, we cannot ignore the 
varying positions which the judgment itself may 
hold in different systems of belief. It is manifestly 
absurd to say that a statement about the mode and 
time of GsBsar's death has the same significance for 
the schoolboy who learns it as a line in a memoria 
technica, and the historian (if such there be) to 
whom it represents a turning-point in the history of 
the world. Nor is it possible to deny that any 
alteration in our views on th^ nature of Death, or on 
the nature of Man, must necessarily alter the import 
of a proposition which asserts of a particular man 
that he suffered a particular kind of death. 

This may perhaps seem to be an unprofitable 
subtlety ; and so, to be sure, in this particular case, 
it is. But a similar reflection is of obvious im- 
portance when we come to consider, for example, 
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such propositions as 'there is a God/ or 'there is 
a world of material things.' Both these statements 
might be, and are, accepted by the rudest savage 
and by the most advanced philosopher. They 
may, so far as we can tell, continue to be ac- 
cepted by men in all stages of culture till the last 
inhabitant of a perishing world is frozen into un- 
consciousness. Yet plainly the savage and the 
philosopher use these words in very different 
meanings. From the tribal deity of early times to 
the Christian God, or, if you prefer it, the Hegelian 
Absolute ; from Matter as conceived by primitive 
man to Matter as it is conceived by the modem 
physicist, how vast the interval ! The formulas are 
the same, the beliefs are plainly not the same. Nay, 
so wide are they apart, that while to those who hold 
the earlier view the later would be quite meaning- 
less, it may require the highest effort of sjrmpathetic 
imagination for those whose minds are steeped in 
the later view to reconstruct, even imperfectly, the 
substance of the earlier. The civilised man cannot 
fuUy understand the savage, nor the grown man the 
child. 

V 

Now a question of some interest is suggested by 
this reflection. Can we, in the face of the wide 
divergence of meaning frequently conveyed by the 
same formula at different times, assert that what 
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endures in such cases is anything more than a mere 
husk or shell ? Is it more than the mould into which 
any metal, base or precious, may be poured at will ? 
Does identity of expression imply anjrthing T^hich 
deserves to be described as community of belief : 
Are we here dealing with things, or only wiui 
words? 

In order to answer this question we must have 
some idea, in the first place, of the relation of Lian- 
guage to Belief, and, in the second place, of the re- 
lation of Belief to Beahty. That the relation between 
the first of these pairs is of no very precise or definite 
kind I have ahready indicated. And the fact is so 
obvious that it would hardly be worth while to insist 
on it were it not that Formal Logic and conventional 
usage both proceed on exactly the opposite supposi- 
tion. They assume a constant relation between 
the sjrmbol and the thing symbolised; and they 
consider that so long as a word is used (as the phrase 
is) ' in the same sense,' it corresponds, or ought to 
correspond, to the same thought. But this is an 
artificial simplification of the facts ; an hypothesis, 
most useful for certain purposes, but one which sel- 
dom or never corresponds with concrete reahty. 
If in the sweat of our brow we can secure that inevi- 
table differences of meaning do not vitiate the parti- 
cular argument in hand, we have done all that logic 
requires, and all that hes in us to accomplish. Not 
only would more be impossible, but more would 
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most certainly be undesirable. Incessant variation 
in the uses to which we put the same expression is 
absolutely necessary if the complexity of the Universe 
is, even in the most imperfect fashion, to find a 
response in thought. If terms were counters, each 
purporting always to represent the whole of one un- 
alterable aspect of reaUty, language would become, 
not the servant of thought, nor even its ally, but its 
tyrant. The wealth of our ideas would be limited by 
the poverty of our vocabulary. Science could not 
flourish, nor Literature exist. All play of mind, all 
variety, all development would perish ; and mankind 
would spend its energies, not in using words, but 
in endeavouring to define them. 

It was this logical nightmare which oppressed the 
intellect of the Middle Ages. The schoolmen have 
been attacked for not occupying themselves with ex- 
perimental observation, which, after all, was no parti- 
cular business of theirs ; for indulging in excessive 
subtleties — surely no great crime in a metaphysician ; 
and for endeavouring to combine the philosophy 
and the theology of their day into a coherent whole 
— an attempt which seems to me to be entirely 
praiseworthy. A better reason for their not having 
accomplished the full promise of their genius is to be 
found in the assumption which lies at the root of 
their interminable deductions, namely, that Icmguage 
is, or can be made, what logic by a convenient 
convention supposes it to be, and that if it were so 
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made, it would be an instrumeiit better fitted on 
that acconnt to deal with the infinite variety of the 
actual world. 

VI 

If language, from the very nature of the case, 
hangs thus loosely to the belief which it endeavours 
to express, how closely does the belief fit to the 
reality with which it is intended to correspond ? To 
hear some persons talk one would really suppose 
that the enlightened portion of mankind, i,e. those 
who happen to agree with them, were blessed with 
a precise knowledge respecting large tracts of the 
Universe. They are ready on small provocation to 
embody their beliefs, whether scientific or theological, 
in a series of dogmatic statements which, as they 
will tell you, accurately express their own accurate 
opinions, and between which and any differing state- 
ments on the same subject is fixed that great gulf 
which divides for ever the realms of Truth from those 
of Error. Now I would venture to warn the reader 
against paying any undue meed of reverence to the 
axiom on which this view essentially depends, the 
axiom, I mean, that * every belief must be either true 
or not true.' It is, of course, indisputable. But it 
is also unimportant : and it is unimportant for this 
reason, that if we insist on assigning every belief to 
one or other of these two mutually exclusive classes, 
it will be found that most, if not all, the positive 
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beliefs which deal with concrete reality — the very 
beUefs, in short, about which a reasonable man may 
be expected principally to interest himself — woxdd in 
strictness have to be classed among the ' not tme/ 
I do not say, be it observed, that all propositions about 
the concrete world must needs be erroneous ; for, as 
we have seen, every proposition provides the fitting 
verbal expression for many different beliefs, and of 
these it may be that one expresses the full truth. 
My contention merely is, that inasmuch as any frag- 
mentary presentation of a concrete whole must, be- 
cause it is fragmentary, be therefore erroneous, the 
full complexity of any true belief about reality will 
necessarily transcend the comprehension of any finite 
intelligence. We know only in part, and we there- 
fore know wrongly. 

But it may perhaps be said that observations like 
these involve a confusion between the * not true ' 
and the ' incomplete.' A belief, as the phrase is, 
may be * true so far as it goes,' even though it does 
not go far enough. It may contain the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but not the whole truth. Why 
should it under such circumstances receive so severe 
a condemnation ? Why is it to be branded, not only 
as inadequate, but as erroneous? To this I reply 
that the division of beliefs into the True, the Incom- 
plete, and the Wholly False may be, and for many 
purposes is, a very convenient one. But in the first 
place it is not philosophically accurate, since that 
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which is incomplete is touched throughout with some 
element of falsity. And in the second place it does 
not happen to be the division on which we are 
engaged. We are dealing with the logical contra* 
dictories ' True ' and ' Not True.' And what makes 
it worth while dealing with them is, that the parti- 
cular classification of beliefs which they suggest lies 
at the root of much needless controversy in all 
branches of knowledge, and not least in theology; 
and that everjrwhere it has produced some confusion 
of thought andy it may be, some defect of charity. 
It is not in human nature that those who start from 
the assumption that all opinions are either true or 
not true, should do otherwise than take for granted 
that their own particular opinions belong to the 
former category ; and that therefore all inconsistent 
opinions held by other people must belong to the 
latter. Now this, in the current affairs of life, and 
in the ordinary commerce between man and man, is 
not merely a pardonable but a necessary way of look- 
ing at things. But it is foolish and even dangerous 
when we are engaged on the deeper problems of 
science, metaphysics, or theology ; when we are endea- 
vouring in solitude to take stock of our position in the 
presence of the Infinite. However profound may be 
our ignorance of our ignorance, at least we should 
realise that to describe (when using language strictly) 
any scheme of belief as wholly false which has even 
imperfectly met the needs of mankind, is the height 
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of arrogance ; and that to claim for any beliefs which 
we happen to approve that they are wholly true, is 
the height of absurdity. 

Somewhat more, be it observed, is thus required 
of us than a bare confession of ignorance. The 
least modest of men would admit without difficulty 
that there are a great many things which he does 
not understand ; but the most modest may perhaps 
be willing to suppose i^t there are some things 
which he does. Yet outside the relations of abstract 
propositions (about which I say nothing) this cannot 
be admitted. Nowhere else — ^neither in our know- 
ledge of ourselves, nor in our knowledge of each 
other, nor in our knowledge of the material world, 
nor in our knowledge of God, is there any belief 
which is more than an approximation, any method 
.hich iB tree ton. «.w, i? «rtt .o* Jted wiU. 
error. The simplest intuitions and the remotest 
speculatioiis fall under the same condemnation. 
And though the fact is apt to be hidden from us 
by the unyielding definitions with which alike in 
science and theology it is our practice to register 
attained results, it would, as we have seen, be a 
serious mistake to suppose that any complete corre- 
spondence between Belief and Beality was secured 
by the linguistic precision and the logical impec- 
cability of the propositions by which behef s them- 
selves are communicated and recorded. 

To some persons this train of reflection suggests 

BB 
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nothing but sceptical misgiving and intellectual 
despair. To me it seems, on the other hand, to 
save us from both. What kind of a Universe would 
that be which we could understand? If it were 
intelligible (by us), would it be credible? If our 
reason could comprehend it, would it not be too 
narrow for our needs? 'I believe because it is 
impossible ' may be a pious paradox. ' I disbelieve 
because it is simple' commends itself to me as 
an axiom. An axiom doubtless to be used with 
discretion : an axiom which may easily be perverted 
in the interests of idleness and superstition; an 
axiom, nevertheless, which contains a valuable truth 
not always remembered by those who make especial 
profession of worldly vnsdom. 



vn 

However this may be, the opinions here advo- 
cated may help us to solve certain difficulties 
occasionally suggested by current methods of deal- 
ing with the relation between Formulas and Beliefs. 
It has not alwajrs, for instance, been found easy to 
reconcile the immutability claimed for theological 
doctrines with the movement observed in theo- 
logical ideas. Neither of them can readily be 
abandoned. The conviction that there are Christian 
verities which, once secured for the human race, 
cannot by any lapse of time be rendered obsolete is 
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one which no Church would willingly abandon. Yet 
the fact that theological thought follows the laws 
which govern the evolution of all other thought, that 
it changes from age to age, largely as regards the 
relative emphasis given to its various elements, not 
inconsiderably as regards the substance of those 
elements themselves, is a fact written legibly across 
the pages of ecclesiastical history. How is this 
apparent contradiction to be acconmiodated ? 

Consider another difficulty — one quite of a 
different kind. The common sense of mankind has 
been shocked at the value occasionally attributed to 
uniformity of theological profession, when it is per- 
haps obvious from many of the circumstances of the 
case that this carries with it no security for uni- 
formity of inward conviction. There is an unreality, 
or at least an externality about such professions 
which, to those who think (rightly enough) that 
religion, if it is to be of any value, must come from 
the heart, is apt not unnaturally to be repulsive. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is but a shallow form of 
historical criticism which shall attribute this desire 
for conformity either to mere impatience of expressed 
differences of opinion (no doubt a powerful and 
widely distributed motive), or to the perversities of 
Priestcraft. What, then, is the view which we ought 
to take of it ? Is it good or bad ? and, if good, what' 
purpose does it serve ? 

Now these questions may be answered, I think, 

BB 2 
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at least in part, if we keep in mind two distinctions 
on which in this and the preceding chapter I have 
ventured to insist — ^the distinctions, I mean, in the 
first place, between the function of formulas as the 
systematic expression of religious doctrine, and 
their function as the basis of religious co-operation ; 
and the distinction, in the second place, between 
the accuracy of any formula and the real truth 
of the various beliefs which it is capable of express- 
ing. 

Uniformity of profession, for example, to take the 
last difficulty first, can be regarded as unimportant 
only by those who forget that, while there is no 
necessary connection whatever between the causes 
which conduce to successful co-operation and those 
which conduce to the attainment of speculative 
truth, of these two objects the first may, under 
certain circumstances, be much more important than 
the second. A Church is something more than a 
body of more or less qualified persons engaged more 
or less successfully in the study of theology. It 
requires a very different equipment from that which 
is sufficient for a learned society. Something more 
is asked of it than independent research. It is an 
organisation charged with a great practical work 
For the successful promotion of this work unity, disci- 
pline, and self-devotion are the principal requisites ; 
and, as in the case of every other such organisation, 
the most powerful source of these qualities is to be 
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found in the feelings aroused by common memories, 
common hopes, common loyalties ; by professions in 
which all agree ; by a ceremonial which aJl share ; 
by customs and commands which all obey. He, 
therefore, who would wish to expel such influences 
either from Church or State, on the ground that they 
may alter (as alter they most certainly will) the 
opinions which, in their absence, the members of 
the community, left to follow at will their own specu- 
lative devices, would otherwise form, may know 
something of science or philosophy, but assuredly 
knows little of human nature. 

But it will perhaps be said that co-operation, if 
it is only to be had on these terms, may easily be 
bought too dear. So, indeed, it may. The history 
of the Church is unhappily there to prove the fact. 
But as this is true of religious organisations, so also 
is it true of every other organisation — national, 
political, military, what you will — by which the work 
of the world is rendered possible. There are circum- 
stances which may make schism justifiable, as there 
are circumstances which make treason justifiable, or 
mutiny justifiable. But without going into the ethics 
of revolt, without endeavouring to determine the 
exact degree of error, oppression, or crime on the part 
of those who stay within the organisation which may 
render innocent or necessary the secession of those 
who leave it, we may rest assured that something very 
different is, or ought to be,, involved in the acceptance 
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or rejection of common formulas than an announce- 
ment to the world of a pnrely speculative agreement 
respecting the niceties of doctrinal statement. 

This view may perhaps be more readily accepted 
when it is realised that, as I have pointed out, no 
agreement about theological or any other doctrine 
insures, or, indeed, is capable of producing, sameness 
of belief. We are no more able to beUeve what 
other people believe than to feel what other people 
feel. Two friends read together the same description 
of a landscape. Does any one suppose that it stirs 
within them precisely the same quality of sentiment, 
or evokes precisely the same subtle associations? 
And yet, if this be impossible, as it surely is, even in 
the case of friends attuned, so far as may be, to the 
same emotional key, how hopeless must it be in the 
case of an artist and a rustic, an Ancient and a 
Modem, an Andaman islander and a European ! 
But if no representation of the splendours of Nature 
can produce in us any perfect identity of admiration, 
why expect the definitions of theology or science to 
produce in us any perfect identity of belief ? It may 
not be. This uniformity of conviction, which so many 
have striven to attain for themselves, and to impose 
upon their fellows, is an unsubstantial phantasm, 
bom of a confusion between language and the 
thought which language so imperfectly expresses. 
In this world, at least, we are doomed to differ even 
in the cases where we most agree. 
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There is, however, consolation to be drawn from 
the converse statement, which is, I hope, not less 
true. If there are differences where we most agree, 
surely also there are agreements where we most 
differ. I like to think of the hxmian race, from 
whatever stock its members may have sprang, in 
whatever age they may be bom, whatever creed they 
may profess, together 'in the. presence of the One 
Reality, engaged, not wholly in vain, in spelling out 
some fragments of its message. All share its being ; 
to none are its oracles wholly dumb. And if both in 
the natural world and in the spiritual the advance- 
ment we have made on our forefathers be so great 
that our interpretation seems indefinitely removed 
from that which primitive man could alone com- 
prehend, and wherewith he had to be content, it may 
be, indeed I think it is, the case that our approximate 
guesses are still closer to his than they are to their 
conmoLon Object, and that far as we seem to have 
travelled, yet, measured on the celestial scale, our 
intellectual progress is scarcely to be discerned, so 
minute is the parallax of Infinite Truth. 

These observations, however, seem only to 
render more distant any satisfactory solution of the 
first of the difficulties propounded above. If know- 
ledge must, at the best, be so imperfect ; if agree- 
ment, real inner agreement, about the object of 
knowledge can thus never be complete ; and if, in 
addition to this, the history of religious thought is, 
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like all other history, one of change and develop* 
ment, where and what are those immutable doctrines 
which, in the opinion of most theologians, ought to 
be handed on, a sacred trust, from generation to 
generation ? The answer to this question is, I think, 
suggested by the parallel cases of science and ethics. 
For all these things may be said of them as well as 
of theology, and they also are the trustees of state- 
ments which ought to be preserved unchanged 
through all revolutions in scientific and ethical theory. 
Of these statements I do not pretend to give either 
a list or a definition. But without saying what they 
are, it is at least permissible, after the discussion in 
the last chapter, to say what, as a rule, they are not. 
They are not Explanatory. Bare indeed is it to 
find explanations of the concrete which, if they en- 
dure at all, do not require perpetual patching to keep 
them in repair. Not among these, but eunong the 
statements of things explained, of things that want ex- 
planation, yes, and of things that are inexplicable, we 
must search for the propositions about the real world 
capable of ministering unchanged for indefinite 
periods to the uses of Mankind. Such propositions 
may record a particular ' fact,' as that ' GsBsar is dead.' 
They may embody an ethical imperative, as that 
* Stealing is wrong.' They may convey some great 
principle, as that the order of Nature is xmiform, 
or that 'God exists.' All these statements, even if 
accurate (as I assume, for the sake of argument, that 
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they are), will, no doubt, as I have said, have a dif- 
ferent import for different persons and for different 
ages. But this is not only consistent with their value 
as vehicles for the transmission of truth — it is essential 
to it. If their meaning could be exhausted by one 
generation, they would be false for the next. It is 
because they can be charged with a richer and richer 
content as our knowledge slowly grows to a fuller 
harmony with the Infinite Beality, that they may be 
counted among the most precious of our inalienable 
possessions. 

NOTE 

The permanent value which the results of the great 
ecclesiastical controversies of the first four centuries have 
had for Christendom, as compared with that possessed by 
the more transitory speculations of later ages, illustrates, 
I think, the suggestion contained in the text. For what- 
ever opinion the reader may entertain of the decisions at 
which the Church arrived on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
it is at least clear that they were not in the nature of 
explanations. They were, in fact, precisely the reverse. 
They were the negation of explanations. The various 
heresies which it combated were, broadly speaking, all 
endeavours to bring the mystery as far as possible into 
harmony with contemporary speculations. Gnostic, Neo- 
platonio, or Rationalising, to relieve it from this or that 
difQculty : in short, to do something towards ' explaining' 
it. The Church held that all such explanations or partial 
explanations inflicted irremediable impoverishment on 
the idea of the Godhead which was essentially involved 
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in the Christian revelation. They insisted on preserving 
that idea in all its inexplicable fulness ; and so it has 
come about that while such simplifications as those of the 
Arians, for example, are so alien and impossible to 
modem modes of thought that if they had been incorpo- 
rated with Christianity they must have destroyed it, the 
doctrine of Christ's Divinity still gives reaUty and life to 
the worship of millions of pious souls, who are wholly 
ignorant both of the controversy to which they owe its 
preservation, and of the technicalities which its discussion 
has involved.^ 

' [On this unoffending note Principal Fairbairn, writing aa an 
expert theologian, has passed some severe comments (see 'Catho- 
licism, Boman and Anglican,' p. 856 Bt seq.). He seems to think the 
terms used in the definitions of Nioea and Chalcedon most, beoaose 
they are technical, be therefore 'of the natore of explanations.* 
I cannot agree. I think they were used, not to explain the mystery 
they were designed to express, bat to show with unmistakable pre- 
cision wherein the rival formula, which was so much more in harmony 
with the ordinary philosophic thought of the day, leU short of what 
was required by the Christian consciousness.] 
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SUMMARY 

1. All men who reflect at all, interpret their 
experiences in the light of certain broad theories 
and preconceptions as to the world in which they 
live. These theories and preconceptions need not 
be explicitly formxQated, nor are they usually, if 
ever, thoroughly self-consistent. They do not 
remain unchanged from age to age ; they are never 
precisely identical in two individuals. Speaking, 
however, of the present age and of the general body 
of educated opinion, they may be said to fall roughly 
into two categories — which we may call respectively 
the Spiritualistic and the Naturalistic. In the 
Naturalistic class are included by common usage 
Positivism, Agnosticism, Materialism, &c., though 
not always with the good will of those who make 
profession of these doctrines (pp. 1-9). 

2. In estimating the value of any of these 
theories we have to take into account something 
more than their ' evidence ' in the narrow meaning 
often given to that term. Their bearing upon the 
most important forms of human activity and emo- 
tion deserves also to be considered. For, as I proceed 
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to shoWy there may, in addition to the merely logical 
incongroities in which the essence of inconsistency 
is commonly thought to reside, be also incongruities 
between theory and practice, or theory and feeling, 
producing inconsistencies of a different, but, it may 
be, not less formidable description. 

3. In the first chapter (pp. 13-35) I have endea- 
voured to analyse some of these incongruities as 
they manifest themselves in the collision betvreen 
Naturalism and Ethical emotions. That there are 
emotions proper to Ethics is admitted on all hands 
(p. 13). It is not denied, for instance, that a feeling 
of reverence for what is right — for what is prescribed 
by the moral law — ^is a necessary element in any 
sane and healthy view of things : while it becomes 
evident on reflection that this feeling cannot be 
independent of the origin from which that moral 
law is supposed to flow, and the place which it is 
thought to occupy in the Universe of things (p. 15). 

4. Now on the Naturalistic theory, the place it 
occupies is insignificant (p. 16), and its origin is quite 
indistinguishable from that of any other contrivance 
by which Nature provides for the survival of the 
race. Courage and self-devotion are factors in evo- 
lution which came later into the field than e.g. 
greediness or lust: and they require therefore the 
special protection and encouragement supplied by 
fine sentiments. These fine sentiments, however, 
are merely a. device comparable to other devices^ 
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often disgusting or trivial, produced in the interests * 
of race-preservation by Natural Selection ; and when 
we are under their sway we are being cheated by . 
Nature for our good — or rather for the good of the j 
species to which we belong (pp. 16-21). ' 

5. The feeling of freedom is, on the Naturalist 
theory, another beneficent illusion of the same kind. 
If Naturalism be true, it is certain that we are not 
free. If we are not free, it is certain that we are not 
responsible. U we are not responsible, it is certain 
that we are exhibiting a quite irrational emotion 
when we either repent our own misdoings or reve- 
rence the virtues of other people (pp. 22-28). 

6. There is yet a third kind of disharmony 
between the emotions permitted by Naturalism and 
those proper to Ethics — the emotions, namely, which 
relate to the consequences of action. We instinctively 
ask for some adjustment between the distribution of 
happiness and the distribution of virtue, and for an 
ethical end adequat^e to our highest aspirations. The 
first of these can only be given if we assume a future 
life, an assumption evidently unwarranted by Natu- 
ralism (pp. 28-80) ; the second is rendered impossible 
by the relative insignificance of man and all his 
doings, as measured on the scale supplied by modem 
science. The brief fortunes of our race occupy but 
a fragment of the range in time and space which is 
open to our investigations ; and if it is only in 
relation to them that morality has a meaning, our 
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practical ideal must inevitably be petty, compared 
with the sweep of our intellectual vision (pp. 30-35). 
7. With Chapter II. (p. 36) we turn from Ethics 
to Esthetics; and discuss the relation which 
Naturalism bears to the emotions aroused in us by 
Beauty. A comparatively large space (pp. 38-65) is 
devoted to an investigation into the ' natural history ' 
of taste. This is not only (in the author's opinion) 
intrinsically interesting, but it is a desirable prelimi- 
nary to the contention (pp. 65-69) that (on the 
NaturaUst view of things) Beauty represents no 
permanent quality or relation in the world as 
revealed to us by Science. This becomes evident 
when we reflect (a) that could we perceive things as 
the Physicist tells us they are, we might regard them 
as curious and interesting, but hardly as beautiful ; 
(b) that differences of taste are notorious and, indeed, 
inevitable, considering that no causes exist likely 
to call into play the powerful selective machinery 
by which is secured an approximate uniformity in 
morals; (c) that even the apparent agreement 
among official critics represents no identity of taste ; 
while {d) the genuine identity of taste, so often 
found in the same public at the same time, is merely 
a case of that * tendency to agreement ' which, though 
it plays a most important part in the general conduct 
of social life, has in it no element of permanence, 
and, indeed, under the name of fashion, is regarded 
as the very type of mutabiUty. 
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8. From these considerations it becomes apparent 
(pp. 69-70) that SBsthetic emotion at its best and 
highest is altogether discordant with Naturalistic 
theory. 

9. The advocates of Naturalism may perhaps 
reply that, even supposing the foregoing arguments 
were sound, and there is really this alleged collision 
between NaturaUstic theory and the highest emo- 
tions proper to Ethics and Esthetics, yet, however 
much we may regret the fact, it should not affect 
our estimate of a creed which, professing to draw 
its inspiration from reason alone, ought in no wise 
to be modified by sentiment. How far this con- 
tention can be sustained will be examined later. 
In the meanwhile it suggests an inquiry into the 
position which that Beason to which Naturalism 
appeals occupies according to Naturalism itself in 
the general scheme of things (Chapter III. pp. 71-81). 

10. According to the spiritual view of things, the 
material Universe is the product of Eeason. Accord- 
ing to Naturalism it is its source. Beason and the 
inlets of sense through which reason obtains the data 
on which it works are the products of non-rational 
causes; and if these causes are grouped under the 
guidance of Natural Selection so as to produce a 
rational or partially rational result, the character 
of this result is determined by our utilitarian needs 
rather than our speculative aspirations (pp. 72-76). 

11. Eeason therefore, on the Naturahstic hypo- 
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thesis, occupies no very exalted or important place 
in the Cosmos. It supplies it neither with a f^iist 
cause nor a Final cause. It is a merely local accident 
ranking after appetite and instinct among the expe- 
dients by which the existence of a small class of 
mammals on a very insignificant planet is rendered 
a little less brief, though perhaps not more pleasur- 
able, than it would otherwise be (pp. 77-81). 

12. Chapter IV. (pp. 82-91) is a summary of 
the three preceding ones and terminates with a 
contrasted pair of catechisms based respectively on 
the Spiritualistic and the Naturalistic method of 
interpreting the world (pp. 89-91). 

13. This incongruity between Naturalism and 
the higher emotions inevitably provokes an exami- 
nation into the evidence on which Naturalism 
itself rests, and this accordingly is the task to 
which we set ourselves at the beginning of Part IL 
(See Part II., Chapter I., pp. 95-144.) Now on its 
positive side the teaching of Naturalism is by 
definition identical with the teaching of Science. 
But while Science is not bound to give any account 
of its first principles, and in fact never does so. 
Naturalism, which is nothing if not a philosophy, 
is in a different position. The essential character 
of its pretensions carries with it the obligation to 
supply a reasoned justification of its existence to 
any who may require it. 

14. It is no doubt true that Naturalistic 
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philosophers have never been veky forward to 
supply this reasoned justification (pp. 101-103), yet 
we cannot go wrong in saying that Naturalistic 
theory, in all its forms, bases knowledge entirely 
upon experiences; and that of these experiences 
the most important are those which are given in 
the ' immediate judgments of the senses ' (pp. 113, 
114), and principally of vision (p. 115). 

15. A brief consideration, however, of this simple 
and common-sense statement shows that two kindg 
of difficulty are inherent in it. In the first place, 
the very account which Science gives of the causal 
steps by which the object experienced (e.g. the 
thing seen) makes an impression upon our senses, 
shows that the experiencing self, the knowing 
' I,' is in no immediate or direct relation with that 
object (pp. 114-118) ; and it shows further that the 
message thus conveyed by the long chain of causes 
and effects connecting the object experienced and 
the experiencing self, is essentially mendaciouE 
(pp. 118-125). The attempt to get round this 
difficulty either by regarding the material world as 
being not the object immediately experienced, but 
only an inference from it, or by aboUshing the 
material world altogether in the manner of Berkeley, 
Hume, and J. S. Mill, is shown (pp. 125-134) to be 
impracticable, and to be quite inconsistent with the 
teaching of Science, as men of science understand it. 

16. In the second place, it is clear that we require 

CO 
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in order to construct the humblest scientific edifice, 
not merely isolated experiences, but general principles 
(such as the law of universal causation) by which 
isolated experiences may be co-ordinated. How 
on any purely empirical theory are these to be 
obtained? No method that will resist criticism 
has ever been suggested ; and the difficulty, insuper- 
able in any case, Beems enormously incsreased when 
we reflect that it is not the accumulated experience 
of the race, but the narrow experience of the indi- 
vidual on which we have to rely. It must be my 
experience for me, and your experience for you. 
Otherwise we should find ourselves basing our 
belief in these general principles upon our general 
knowledge of mankind past and present, though we 
cannot move a step towards the attainment of such 
general knowledge without first assuming these prin- 
ciples to be true (pp. 136-140). 

17. It would not be possible to go further in the 
task of exposing the philosophic insufficiency of the 
Naturalistic creed without the undue employment 
of philosophic technicalities. But, in my view, 
to go further is unnecessary. If fully considered, 
the criticisms contained in this chapter are suffi- 
cient, without suiy supplement, to show the hollow- 
ness of the Naturalistic claim, and as it is with 
Naturalism that this work is mainly concerned, 
there seems no conclusive necessity for touching on 
rival systems of Philosophy. 



t 
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As a precautionary measure, however, and to 
prevent a flank attack, I have (in Part II. Chapter II.) 
briefly examined certain aspects of Transcendental 
Idealism in the shape in which it has principally 
gained currency in this country ; while at the begin- 
ning of the succeeding chapter (pp. 166-173) I have 
indicated my reason for respectfully ignoring any 
other of the great historic systems of Philosophy. 

18. The conclusion of this part of the discussion, 
therefore, is that neither in Naturalism, with which 
we are principally concerned, nor in Bationalism, 
which is Naturalism in the making (pp. 177-183), 
nor in any other system of thought which commands 
an important measure of contemporary assent, can 
we find a coherent scheme which shall satisfy our 
critical faculties. Now this result may seem 
purely negative ; but evidently it carries with it an 
important practical corollary. For whereas the 
ordinary canons of consistency might require us to 
sacrifice all belief and sentiments which did not fully 
harmonise with a system rationally based on rational 
foundations, it is a mere abuse of these canons to 
apply them in support of a system whose inner weak- 
nesses and contradictions show it to be at best but 
a halting and imperfect approximation to one aspect 
of absolute truth (pp. 183-185). 

19. Chapter IV. in Part II. (pp. 186-194) may 
be regarded as a parenthesis, though a needful 
parenthesis, in the course of the general argument. 

oc 2 
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It is designed to expose the absurdity of the 
endeavour to make rationalising theories (as defined 
on pp. 177-183) issue not in Naturalisna but in 
Theology. Paley's 'Evidences of Christianity' is 
the best known example of this procedure ; and I 
have endeavoured to show that, however valuable 
it may be as a supplement to a spiritualistic creed 
already accepted, it is quite unequal to the task of 
refuting NaturaUsm by extracting Spiritualism out 
of the Biblical narrative by ordinary historical and 
inductive methods. 

20. With Part II. Chapter IV. ends the critical 
or destructive portion of the Essay. With Part TIT 
(p. 197) begins the attempt at construction. The 
preliminary stage of this consists in some brief 
observations on the Natural History of Belie&. 
By the natural history of behefs I mean an account 
of beliefs regarded simply as phenomena among 
other phenomena; not as premises or conclusions 
in a logical series, but as antecedents or consequents 
in a causal series. From this point of view we have 
to ask ourselves not whether a belief is true, but 
whence it arose ; not whether it ought to be believed, 
but how it comes to be believed. We have to put 
ourselves, so to speak, in the position of a superior 
being making anthropological investigations from 
some other planet (p. 201), or into the position we 
ourselves occupy when examining opinions which 
have for us only an historic interest. 
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21. Snch an investigation directed towards what 
may ronghly be described as the ' immediate behefs 
of experience' — ^those arising from perception and 
memory — shows that they are psychical accompani- 
ments of neural processes — processes which in their 
simpler form appear neither to possess nor to require 
this mental collaboration. Physiological co-ordina- 
tion, unassociated with any psychical phenomena 
worthy to be described as perception or belief, is 
sufficient for the lower animals or for most of them ; 
it is in many cases sufficient for man. Conscious 
experience and the judgments in which it is embodied 
seem, from this point of view, only an added and 
almost superfluous perfection, a finishing touch given 
to activities which often do excellently well with 
no such rational assistance (pp. 202-205). 

22. Empirical philosophy in its cruder form 
would have us believe that by some inductive leger- 
demain there may be extracted from these psycho- 
logical accidents the vast mass of supplementary 
beliefs actually required by the higher social and 
scientific life of the race (p. 205). We have already 
shown as regards one great scientific axiom (the 
uniformity of Nature) that this is not logically possi- 
ble. We may now say more generally that from the 
point of view of Natural History it is not what in fact 
happens. Not reasoning, inductive or deductive, is 
the true parent of this numerous ofiGspring : we should 
be nearer the mark if we looked to Authority— using 
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this as a convenient collective name for the vast 
multitude of psychological causes of belief, not being 
also reasons for it, which have their origin in the 
social environment, and are due to the action of 
mind on mind. 

23. An examination into this subject carried 
out at considerable length (Part III., Chapter II., 
pp. 206-245) serves to show not merely that this is 
so, but that, if society is to exist, it could not be 
otherwise. Beasoning no doubt has its place both 
in the formation of beliefs and in their destruction. 
But its part is insignificant compared with that 
played by Authority. For it is to Authority that 
we owe the most fundamental premises on which 
our reasonings repose; and it is Authority which 
commonly determines the conclusions to which they 
must in the main adapt themselves. 

24. These views, taken in connection with the 
criticism on Naturalism contained in Part II., show 
that the beliefs of which Naturalism is composed 
must on its own principles have a non-rational source, 
and on any principles must derive largely from 
Authority : that Naturalism neither owes its origin 
to reason, nor has as yet been brought into specu- 
lative harmony with it. Why, then, should it be 
regarded as of greater validity than (say) Theology ? 
Is there any relevant difference between them? 
and, if not, is it reasonable to act as if there were ? 
(pp. 249-252). 
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26. One difference there undoubtedly is (p. 262). 
About the judgments which form the staxting-point 
of Science there is unquestionably an inemtableness 
lacking to those which lie at the root of Theology or 
Ethics. There may be, and are^ all sorts of specu- 
lative difficulties connected with the reality or even 
the meaning of an external world ; nevertheless our 
beliefs respecting what we see and handle, however 
confused they may seem on analysis, remain abso- 
lutely coercive in their assurance compared with the 
beliefs with which Ethics and Theology are prin- 
cipally concerned (pp. 262, 263). 

26. There is here no doubt a real difference — 
though one which the Natural History of beliefs may 
easily explain (p. 266) . But is it a relevant difference ? 
Assuredly not. The coercion exercised by these 
beliefs is not a rational coercion. It is due neither 
to any deliberate act of reason, nor to any blind effect 
of heredity or tradition which reason ex post facto 
can justify. The necessity to which we bow, rules 
us by violence, not by right. 

27. The differentiation which Naturalism makes 
in favour of its own narrow creed is thus an irrational 
differentiation, and so the great masters of specula- 
tive thought, as well as the great religious prophets, 
have always held (pp. 268-262). 

28. And if no better ground for accepting as fact 
a material world more or less in correspondence with 
our ordinary judgments of sense perceptions can be 
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alleged than the practical need for doing so, there is 
nothing irrational in postulating a hke harmony be- 
tween the Universe and other Elements in onr nature 
* of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth ' 
(pp. 262-266). 

29. Nor can it be said that, in respect of distinct- 
ness or lucidity, fundamental scientific conceptions 
have any advantage over Theological or Ethical ones 
(pp. 267-271). Mr. Spencer has indeed pointed out 
with great force that 'ultimate scientific ideas,' like 
'ultimate religious ideas,' are ' unthinkable.' But he 
has not drawn the proper moral from his discovery. 
If in the case of Science we accept unhesitatingly 
postulates about the material world as more certain 
than any reason which can be alleged in their defence ; 
if the needs of eveiyday life forbid us to take account 
of the difficulties which seem on analysis to becloud 
our simplest experiences, practical wisdom would 
seem to dictate a hke course when we are dealing 
with the needs of our spiritual nature. 

30. We have now reached a point in the argu- 
ment at which it becomes clear that the 'conflict 
between Science and Beligion,' if it existsi is not 
one which in the present state of our knowledge can 
or ought to require us to reject either of these sup- 
posed incompatibles. For in truth the difficulties 
and contradictions are to be found rather within 
their separate spheres than between them. The 
conflicts from which they suffer are in the main 
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ciTil conflicts; and if we could frame a satisfying 
philosophy of Science and a satisfying philosophy of 
Beligion, we should, I imagine, have little difficulty 
in framing a philosophy which should embrace them 
both (p. 279). 

31. We may, indeed, go much further, and say] 
that, unless it borrow something from Theology, a| 
philosophy of Science is impossible. The perplexi- 
ties in which we become involved if we accept the 
Naturalistic dogma that all beliefs ultimately trace 
their descent to non-rational causes, have emerged 
again and again in the course of the preceding 
argument. Such a doctrine cuts down any theory 
of knowledge to the root. It can end in nothing but 
the most impotent scepticism. Science, therefore, isji 
at least as much as Theology compelled to postulate 
a Bational Ground or Cause of the world, who made 
it intelligible and us in some faint degree able to 
understand it (pp. 28a-289). 

32. The difficulties which beset us whenever we 
attempt to conceive how this Bational (and therefore 
Spiritual) cause acts upon or is related to the Mate- 
rial Universe, are no doubt numerous and probably 
insoluble. But they are common to Science and to 
Beligion, and, indeed, are of a kind which cannot be 
avoided even by the least theological of philosophies, 
since they are at once suggested in their most em- 
barrassing form whenever we try to realise the 
relation between the Self and the world of matter. 
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a relation which it is imposBible practically to deny 
or speculatively to understand (pp. 289-293). 

33. It is true that at first sight most forms of 
religion, and certainly Christianity as ordinarily held, 
seem to have burdened themselves with a difficulty 

, from which Science is free — ^the familiar difficulty of 
Miracles. But there is probably here some miscon- 
ception. Whether or not there is sufficient reason 
for believing any particular Wonder recorded in 
histories, sacred or profane, can only be decided by 
each person according to his general view of the 
system of the world. But however he may decide, 
his real difficulty will not be with any supposed 
violation of the principle of Uniformity (a principle 
not always accurately understood by those who 
appeal to it (pp. 296-299)), but with a metaphysical 
paradox common to all forms of religion, whether 
they lay stress on the ' miraculous ' or not. 

34. What is this metaphysical paradox? It is 
the paradox involved in supposing that the spiritual 
source of all that exists exercises ' preferential action ' 
on behalf of one portion of his creation rather than 
another ; that He draws a distinction between 
good and bad, and having created all, yet favours 
only a part. This paradox is implied in such expres- 
sions as ' Providence,' ' A Power that makes for 
Bighteousness,' 'A Benevolent Deity,' and all the 
other phrases by which Theology adds something to 
the notion of the ' Infinite Substance,' or * Universal 
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Idea or Subject/ which is the proper theme of a 
non-theological Metaphysic (pp. 303-309). 

35. In this preferential action, however, Science 
and Ethics seem as much interested as Theology 
For, in the first place, it is worth noting that if we 
accept the doctrine of a First Ganse immanent in 
the world of phenomena, the modem doctrine of 
Evolution almost requires us to hold that there is in 
the Universe a purpose being slowly worked out — a 
'striving towards something which is not, but 
which gradually becomes, and, in the fulness of 
time, will be ' (pp. 308-309). 

36. But, in truth, much stronger reasons have 
already been advanced for holding that bo th Science 
and Ethics must postulate not merely a universal 
substance or subject, but a Deity worln ng by wh^i; T 
have ventr irftd to clslU * prpfArpn^inl Tnofl^nfiB ' So far 

as Science is concerned, we have already seen that at 
the root of every rational process lies a non-rational 
one, and that the least unintelligible account which 
can be given of the fact that these non-rational pro- 
cesses, physical, physiological, and social, issue in 
knowledge is, that to this end they were preferen- 
tially guided by Supreme Reason (pp. 310-313). 

37. A like argument may be urged with even 
greater force in the case of Ethics. If we hold — as 

• 

teachers of all schools profess to hold — that morality 
is a thing of intrinsic worth, we seem driven also to 
assume that the complex train of non-moral causes 
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which have led to its recognitioD, and have at the 
same time engendered the sentiments which make 
the practice of it possible, have produced these 
results under moral — ^i.e. preferential — ^guidance 
(pp. 313-314). 

38. But if Science and Ethics, to say nothing of 
jUsthetics (pp. 314-315), thus require the double 
presupposition of a Deity and of a Deity working by 
' preferential ' methods, we need feel no surprise if 
these same preferential methods have shown them- 
selves in the growth and development of Theology 

I (p. 317). 

39. The reality of this preferential intervention 
has been persistently asserted by the adherents of 
every religion. They have always claimed that their 
beliefs about God were due to God. The one ex- 
ception is to be found in the professors of what is 
rather absurdly called Natural Beligion, who are 
wont to represent it as the product of ' unassisted 
reason.' In face, however, of the arguments already 
advanced to prove that there is no such thing as 
unassisted reason, this pretension may be summarily 
dismissed (pp. 316-318). 

40. Though we describe, as we well may, this 
preferential action in matters theological by the 
word Inspiration, it does not follow, of course, that 
what is inspired is on that account necessarily true, 
but only that it has an element of truth due to the 
Divine co-operation with our limited intelligences. 
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And for my ovm part I am unwilling to admit that 
some such element is not to be found in all 
the great religious systems which have in any 
degree satisfied the spiritual needs of mankind (pp. 
318-321). 

41. So far the argument has gone to show that 
the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
Aesthetic, and theological, form a more coherent and 
satisfactory whole in a Theistic than in a Natural- 
istic setting. Can the argument be pressed further ? 
Can we say that those departments of knowledge, or 
any of them, are more coherent and satisfactory in 
a distinctively Christian setting than in a merely 
Theistic one ? (p. 324). If so, the a priori pre- 
suppositions which have induced certain learned 
schools of criticism to deal with the Gospel narra- 
tives as if these were concerned with events intrin- 
sically incredible will need modification, and there 
may even on consideration appear to be an a priori 
presupposition in favour of their general veracity 
(pp. 324-333). 

42. Now it can, I think, be shown that the 
central doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine which 
essentially differentiates it from every other religion, 
has an ethical import of great and even of an 
increasing value. The Incarnation as dogma is not 
a theme within the scope of this work ; but it may 
not be amiss, by way of Epilogue, to enumerate 
three aspects of it in which it especially ministers, 
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as nothing else could conceivably minister, to some 
of the most deep-seated of our moral necessities. 

43 (a). The whole tendency of modem discovery 
is necessarily to magnify material magnitudes to the 
detriment of spiritual ones. The insignificant part 
played by moral forces in the cosmic drama, the 
vastness of the physical forces by which we are 
closed in and overwhelmed, the infinities of space. 
time, and energy thrown open by Science to our 
curious investigations, increase (on the Theistic 
hypothesis) our sense of the power of God, but 
relatively impoverish our sense of his moral interest 
in his creatures. It is surely impossible to imagine 
a more eflfective cure for this distorted yet most 
natural estimate than a belief in the Incarnation 
(pp. 333-338). 

44 (6). Again, the absolute dependence of mind 
on body, taught, and rightly taught, by empirical 
science, confirmed by each man's own humiliating 
experience, is of all beliefs the one which, if fuDy 
realised, is most destructive of high endeavour. 
Speculation may provide an answer to physiological 
materialism, but for the mass of mankind it can pro- 
vide no antidote ; nor yet can an antidote be found in 
the bare fheistic conception of a God ineflfably remote 
from all human conditions, divided from man by a 
gulf so vast that nothing short of the Incarnation 
can adequately bridge it (pp. 338-341). 

45 (c). A like thought is suggested by the 'pro- 
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blem of evil/ that immemorial difficulty in the way 
of a completely consistent theory of the world on a 
rehgious basis. Of this difficulty, indeed, the Incar- 
nation affords no speculative solution, but it does 
assuredly afford a practical palliation. For whereas 
a merely metaphysical Theism leaves us face to face 
with a Deity who shows power but not mercy, who 
has contrived a world in which, so far as direct^ 
observation goes, the whole creation travails together 
in misery, Christianity brings home to us, as nothing 
else could do, that God is no indifferent spectator 
of our sorrows, and in so doing affords the surest 
practical alleviation to a pessimism which seems 
fostered alike by the virtues and the vices of our^ 
modem civilisation (pp. 341-345). 
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Arnold. — INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
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Aahley. SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND 
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Eaden-Powell.— THE INDIAN VIL- 
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Revenue-Settlement Records and Dis- 
trict Miiuuals. Bv B. H. Badbn-Powill, 
M.A., CLE. With Map. 8vo, Iff*. 

BaflfwelL— IRELAND UNDER THE, 
TUDORS. By Richard Bagwrll. ; 
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the First Invasion of the Northmen to 
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1578-1603. 8vo, 18.?. 

Besant— THE HISTORY OF LONDON. 
By Sir Walteh Bbsant. With 74 
J 1 lustrations. Cro¥m 8vo, 1*. SML. Or 
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Bright.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. Franok Bright, D.D. 
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Peric^d IV. THE GROWTH OF DE- 
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Bruco.— THE FORWARD POLICY 
AND ITS RESULTS; or, Thirty-five 
Yeurs" Work amoiig&t the Tribes on our 
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net. 
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Chesney.— INDIAN POLITY: a V an» 
the System of AdminifitratzoD in Is: a. 
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THE RIVER WAR: an Hbtoial 
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Account of the 
Soudan. Edited by 
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Plans, and 51 Dlnstratio&s fros: 
Drawings by Ahoub McNkuj. Alsc- 
with 7 Photogravure Portraits of 
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THE STORY OF THE MALAKA>T 

FIELD FORCE, 1897. With Mip 
and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6rf. 
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LAN HAMILTON'S MARCH. Wit? 
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DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY 
with a History of the Rise of Knria&i 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. With 
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SI AN QUESTION. By the Right Hon. 
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De Tocqueville.— DEMOCRACY IN 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. 
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Fitzmaurioe.— CHARLES WILLIAM 
FERDINAND, Duke of Brunswick ; an 
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THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND, from 
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TWO LECTURES ON SOUTH AF- 
RICA. Delivered before the Philo- 
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Fboudb. Crown 8vo, 2s. iid. net. 

Fuller.— EGYPT AND THE HINTER- 
LAND. By Frbdbrio W. Fullbr. 
With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt 
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Oardinar (Samobl Rawson. D.C.L.. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James f. to the Outbreak 
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A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 
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A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
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Vol. IL 1651-1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo. 21s. Vol. in. 1654-1656. Witli 
6 Maps. 8vo, 21s. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
With 8 ninstrations. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

0B0MWELU8 PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
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8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 12s. 
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Greville.— A JOURNAL OF THE 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV.. 
KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICI'ORIA. By Chari.ks C. F. Hue- 
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8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^/. each. 

GroBS.— THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
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By W. B. a Du Bon, Ph.D. 8vo, 
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THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFIOA- 
TIONOFTHEFEDERALCONSTJTU.,Hunt«r.— A HISTORY OF BRITISJt 

TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 8. INDIA. By Sir WnjxaM Wilso? 



B. Harding, A.M. 8vo, 6<. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
D. F. Houston, A.M. 8yo, 6«. 



NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATEil 
By Frbdbrick W. Dallinobr, A.M. 
8vo, Is, Qd. 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including 
Gilds and Parlianieutary Hepresentatiou. 
By Charlbs Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s. 



THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
By Thbodorb C. Smith, Ph.D. 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 



THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By Evarts 
BOUTKLL Grkenb. 8vo, 7s. Qd. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR^ 
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LKT, Ph.D. 8vo. IC-r. 6d. 
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Vol. I.— Introductory to the Overdir/^* 
of the Enjrlieh in the Spice Arch: 
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Vol. 11.— To the Union of the Old tPd 
New Companies under tlie Earl :^ 
Godolphiu 8 Award. 1708. Sto, Irv. 

Ingram.— A CRITICAL EXAMINA 
•nON OF IRISH HISTORY : being a 
Replacement of the False by the True 
From the Elizabethan Conouest to tlir 
Legislative Union of 1800. By T. Drs- 
BAR Ingram, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 14*. 

Joyce. — A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1603. By P. W. JoTOB, LL,D. down 
8vo, lOf. 6d. 

Kaye and Malleson.— HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1867-lS^S. 
By Sir John W. Kayb and Colonel G. 
B. Mallbson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 voU. Crown 
8vo, 38. Gd. each. 

Kent.— THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
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Ijaurie.— HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
S. S. Laurlk, A.m., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7«. 6rf. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 86*. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORA 15 
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HISTORY OF THE- RISE AND IN- 
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DEMOCRACY AND UBBRTY. 
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Lowell.— GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. Lawbkncb Lowell. 
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Lytton.— THE HISTORY OF LORD 
LYITON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1876-1880. By Lady Bbtty 
Balfodk. With Portrait and Map. 
Medium 8vo, 18«. 



Macaulay (Lord). 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 
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Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
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Vol. VIIL SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MlSCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
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By Sir G. O. Trbvblyan, Bart 

THE WORKS. 

'Albany* Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
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Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
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INDEX. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
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Lord Bacon. 

Lord riive. 

Lord Byron, and The 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d, 
Cahinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OK LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
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Hon. Sir G. 0. Tbbvulyan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Macklnnon.— THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD (1827-1877). 
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May.— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HI^ 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
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THE FALL OF THE ROMAN R& 
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GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City u> 
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Montague.— THE ELEMENTS OF 
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Nash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
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Documents, forming an Appendix to 
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Bandolph.— THE LAW AND POLJCY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Speci*! Refer- 
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Observations on the StUtns of Cubsu Br 
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Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
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Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With Mapa, Plans, etc. 
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Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
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Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
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Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
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Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
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Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
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Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
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Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
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Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
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Walpole.— HISTORY OP ENGLAND 
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Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCH JEOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
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THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
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Caroline of Anspach AND HER 
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Author of * The Love of an Uncrowned 
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ARD, or Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 
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Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the * Divina 
Commedia'. By the Rev. J. F. Hooan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12«. 6d. 

Danton.—LIFE OP DANTON. By A. 
H. Bbbslt. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6*. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 
Childb-Pbmberton. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 125. 6d. net. 

Duncan.— ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
Thk Earl op Campbrdown. With 8 
Portraits. 8vo, 10«. 



ErasmuB.— LIFE AND LKTTKRS OF 
ERASMUS. By Jamss Ajpibost 
Fboudb. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6eL 

Faradl^.— FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. ByJoHHTrKDAii. Ctotc 
8vo, St. 6d. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGK 
HOMEa By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 6i. 

Fox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trbveltah, Bart. 

Librcuy Edition. 8vo, IBs. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6dL 

Granville. — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By h« 
Grand-daughter, the Hou. Mbs. Old- 
pibld. With 17 Portraits. 8yo, ISaLnet 

Hamilton.— LIFE OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. Bv R. P. Gravmbw 8vo, 
3 vols. lbs. eacL Addbkoubl Sid. 
6d. sewed. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK. K.C.B. By 
John Clabk Mabbhmait. Crown 8vo 
8s. M. 

HaweiB.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawbis. With Portnit 
of Richard Wagner and 8 lUustnttioDs. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net 

Hiley.— MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hilbt. 
D.D. With Portrait 8vo, 16». 

Holroyd (Mabia Josbpha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Udy Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adbaitb. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo, 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY. FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adbakb. With 10 
Portraits, eto. 8vo, 18». 
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JaokBon.— STON EWA LL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut -Col. 0. P. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16«. net 

Leslie.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OP LEVEN. By C. 
Sakford Tbrrt. With Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. 8to, 16«. 

liUther.— LIFE OP LUTHER. By 
Jduus KOstlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8to. 89. ^, 

Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trkvblyan. 
Bart 

Popular Edition. Or. 8vo, 2«. 6d. 

StudeTifs Edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 27ols. PostSvo, 12?. 

* Edinburgh* Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 865. 

Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

MaxMuller(F.) 

MYAUfOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12*. 6d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 105. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP .Vol.11. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5«. 

M9ade.--GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Th()ma.s Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10«. 6d. net 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Photogravure Portraitij and 16 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 



On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F. , Authoress of * Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes *. Grown 8vo, 6*. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of * National Life and 
Character'. Memorials by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
Wn.LiAM Stbbbiho. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14«. 

Place.— THE LIFE OP FRANCIS 
PLACE. 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

!RSLmakrishna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. P. Max MCller. 
Crown 8vo, 6*. 

Romanes.— THE LIKE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
Written and Edited by his Wipb. With 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5^. net. 

Russell. — SWAXLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
Rdssell of Swallowfield Park. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 4to. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Work. By Frederick 

SEEBOH.M. 8vo, 145. 

Shakespeare.— OUITINES OP THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPI'S. With H- 
lustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21«. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. By 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 1^00. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 5*. net 

Wellinfirton.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbig, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3*. GJ. 
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Arnold. -SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 IUu3trations. 
Crowii 8vo, S«. 6£i. 



Baker (Sir 8. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6rf. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CKVLON. With 6 Illuatrations. 
Crown 8vo. Sd\ 6ti(. 



Ball (John). 
THE ALPINE GUIDB, 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tend* to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New 
and Revised Haps. Crowii 8vo, 
128, net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS. 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. {In preparation. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACrTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC. FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Alpine Club. By W. A. B. Cooudok. 
Crown Svo, S«. net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodorb Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown Svo, 8«. 6rf. 



Brassey (The Late Ladt). 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

CaJbinet Edition, With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

Papular Edition. With 108 Illus- 
trations. 4to, Qd. sowed, 1«. cloth. 



Brassey (The Late Ladt) — amUHmed. 

A VOYAGE IN THE • SUNBEAM 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN TOU 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edition, With BCap and ^' 
Illustrationa. Grown Svo, 7s. i5d. 

* Silver Library' Edition. With fy'' 
lllnstrations. Crown Svo, S*. 6^. 

Popvlair Edition. With 60 lUoi- 
trationsL 4to, 6cf. sewed, Ijl cloth. 

School EdUion. With 87 Illustra- 
tions Fcp.,2t. cloth, or &t. «L.:c 
parchment 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPIO?. 
AND THE 'ROARING FORTIES . 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 229 
Illustrations. Grown Svo, 7s. 6d. 



Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robebt Crawiord. 
BIA. Crown 8vo. 6s 



Froude ( Jamsb A. ). 

OCEANA: or England and her Goloo- 
ies. With 9 lilustrationa. Gro^n 
8vo, 8«. 6<L 



THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Heathoote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
MAK Hbathcote. With a Map and bO 
Illustrations from the Sketcnes and 
Photographs of the People, Scenery and 
Birds, by the Author, ovo, lOs. 6c/. net. 



Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 

PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passacts 
in English History and Poetry. Bv 
WiLUAM UowiTT. With 80 LUastr^ 
iiuua. Crown 8vo, Ss. Od. 
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Knight {E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE * ALBRTE ' ; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8». 6rf 



WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
NaiTative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltlstan, lAdak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, %8, 6d. 



THE • FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Or. 8vo, 8«. Od. 



Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Leks, Joint 
Author of 'Three in Norway,' and 
'B.C., 1887'. With 68 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 6*. 



Lees and Clntterbnck.— B.C. 1887. 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Bv J. A. Leks and W. J. Cldtterbdck. 
Witli Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, %s. 6rf. 



Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
100 Whole-page Illustrations and up- 
wards of lUO in the text, reproduced 
Irom Photographs by the Author ; Plans 
of Mountains, Ancient Sites, etc., and 
a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 



Macdonald.~THB GOLD COAST: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By George 
Macdonald, Director of Education and 
H.M. Inspector of Schools for the Gold 
(Joast Colony and the Protectorate. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6<<. 



MTansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjof Nansrn. 
With 143 lUostrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, as. 6(2. 



Notes on Reconnoitring IN 

SOUTH AFRICA— BOER WAR, 1899- 
1900. 16mo, \s. net. 



Rice.— OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo. 10«. 6d. 



Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLKS. By W. P. Haskbtt Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Cark and 
numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, Zs. net 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, &i. net. 



Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (Tlie Alps). By Leslie 
Stkphbw. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 3a. 6d. 



Three in Nor'way.— By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 25. boards, 2«. 6^. cloth. 



Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative ol Excursion.s and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to which they are related. With 61 
Illu8tration& Crown 8vo, 6s. 66f. net. 



HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. WiOi 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6a. 6<i. net 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS CJRACR THE Latb DUM: of BEAUFORT, K-^., "d A. E. T. 
f^iiea Dj '\v;^r^v^^N. CrownSvo, price 10*. W. each \olume, Cloth. 

* *Tht VduwM art also issued ha^f-bound in Leathfr, wUh giU top. 
• can be had from all Booksellers. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
(Jol. H. Walrond. With ContnbuUons 
bv Miss Leoh, Viscount Dillon, etc. 
With 2 Map.s 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 10«. 6tf. 

ATHLETias. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beach Thomas; Athletic 
Sports in America by C. H. Sherill ; a 
Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. 
Kye, and an Introduction by Sir Rich- 
ard Webster (Lord Alverstone). 
With 12 Plates and 27 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, IQs. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clivb 

PHILLira-WOLLBT. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samoel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Sblous, etc. With 20 Phites and 67 
1 11 ustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
105. 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, AifD the 
Arctic Recjions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 66 
Illustrations in the Text Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadpoot, 
R.E., A. H. KoYD, Sydenham Dixon, 
etc. With 11 Plates. 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. Cours- 
ing, by Harding Cox. thorouglily 
Revised by Charles Richardson ; 
Falconry, by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLES. With 20 Plates and 55 Illus- 
trations in the Text Or. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton, Andkew Lang, W. 
G. Gkack, etc. With 13 Plates and o2 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6rf. 



CYCLING. By the Earl of Albbmarle 
and G. Lacy Hilubb. W^ith 19 PUu* 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text Cr. 
Sto, 10s. ed. 

DANCING. By Mr*. LnxY Grott, 
Miss MlDDLBTOF, The Hon. Mr*. 
Arm yt AGE. etc. With BCuaic&l Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Pbites ai/d 
93 Illnstrations in the Taxi. Or. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late PcH 
of Beaufort, K.G., A. E. T. Watsi»s, 
The Earl of Onslow, etc. With 1:^ 
Plates and 64 lUusti-atioiis in the Text 
Crown Svo, 10s. Qd. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Polujck, F 
C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstroxo. With 1"^ 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6rf. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmokdklbt- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon awd Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANti>, 
Major John P. Tkahbrkb, etc With 
9 Plates and numerous ILLustratioBs cf 
Tackle, etc Crown Svo, lOs. 6rf. 

Vol. XL— PiKB A^^) Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by th** 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. Svo, lOs. &L 

FOOTBALL.— Histort, by MojfTAGCB 
Shearman ; The Assoclation Game, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contribu- 
tions by R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Walter Camf 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text Crovn 
Svo, lOs. Qd, 
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GOLF. By Hokacb G. Hutchinson. | SHOOTING. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M. P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart,, Andrew Lano, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10*. 6rf. 



HUNTING. By His Grace the late Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., Mowbray Morris, 
the Earl op Suffolk and Berkshire, 
G. H. Longman, etc. With 6 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10». t)rf. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. J. Brycb, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, D. W. Frrshfield, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Headlby Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical AlluKions to Sport by 
Andrew Lano, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10*. 6rf. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. 
T. Watson. With Frontispiece and IS 
lllust rations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10«. 6rf. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Onslow, J. Murray 
Brown, T. F. Dale, etc. With 25 
Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, lOs. 6</. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowb and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
bv 0. P. Sbrocold and F. C. Beoo; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Lb Blano 
Smith; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. \^s. &d. 

SKA FISHING. By John Bickerdykb. 
Sir H. W. Gore- Booth, Alkued C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text Crown Svo, 10*. 6d, 



Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsinoham, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwby, Bart., the Hon. Gerald 
Lascellks and A. J. Stuart- 
WORTLBY. With 11 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
10«. 6rf. 



Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsinoham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart, Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Lennox Kbre. 
With S Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text Crown Svo, lOs. 6d. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Hbathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, 10*. 6rf. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, 10«. 6d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathoote, E. 0. Plbydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Aingbr. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttblton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Text CYown Svo, 10». 6d. 

YACHTING. . 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart, the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Lord Brassey. K.C.B., R. T. 
Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in ^e 
Text. Crown Svo, lOs. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Ddfferin and Ava, 
K. P., the Earl of Onslow, etc. With 
85 Plates and lt>0 Illustrations in the 
Text Crown Svo, lOs. W. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by by A. B. T. WxTScm. 

Grown 8to, price 6s. each Volume, cloth. 

The. Vclumea art aUo tuned half -bound in Leather, with giU top^ 

be had from all Booksellers. 



THE PARTRIDGE. NATtTRAL History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; 
Shootino, by A. J. Stuart- Wortlbt ; 
CooKKRT, by Gkohqk Baivtsburt. 
With 11 IlluRtratioQS and ▼arious Dia- 
grams in the Text. Grown 8vo, 5«. 

THE (iROUSE. Natural Bistort, by 
the Rev, H. A. Macphbrson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart- Wortlbt ; 
Cookbrt, by Gf.orob Saintsburt. 
With 13 lUnstrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Grown 8vo, 6«. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the R«v. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stua rt- Wortlbt ; 
COOKBRY, by Alexandbr Innbb Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown Svo, 6t. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gbrald Lascblles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson ; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. Kknnby 
Herbkrt. With 9 Illustrationfl. Grown 
Svo, 5s. 



RED DEER. Natural History, ht ti= 
Rev. H. a. Macphsbsom : Dekr St.vl^ 
INQ, by Cameron of Lochikl: ?:• 
Hunting, by Viscooxit EBRiyoT* -^ . 
Cookery, by ALEXAirDsa I^nbs Sha.xt. 
With 10 IIlustration.«i. Crown Svo, 5/, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A- F 
Gathornb-Hardy. With Chapto-« • 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Cl.\^[ 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, bv Ait\- 
▲NDER Innbs Shand. With 8 lUn^tri- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquee t ? 
Granby. With Chapters on Uic Brrri 
ing of Trout by CoL H. Custanci; a--' 
Cookbrt, by ALEXA2n>BR Innes Sham- 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8to, 5* 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs EDsrr5! 
Harting. With a Chapter on Cookrr. 
by Albxander Innbs Shaxd. With I ' 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5«. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Skni. ^ 
^Red Spinner,' Editor of the /'tW.. 
With Chapters by * John Bickerdtkf 
and W. H. Pope. Cookbrt, by Alo- 
ANDER Innbs Shand. With 12 Illustn- 
tioDS. Grown Svo, 5s, 



Bickerdyke.— DAYS OP MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and otlier papers. By John Bickbr- 
dykb. With Plioto-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6*. 

Blackburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE*8 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biograpliical Sketch and 
a brief History of Blindfold Chess, by 
P. Andkrson Graham. With Portrait 
of Mr. Bluckbume. Svo, 7s. 6rf. net. 



Cswthome and Herod-— ROY.M 

ASCOT : its History and its As>ocU- 
tions. By George Jambs Cawthokne 
and Richard S. Herod. With Si: 
Plates and 106 Illastrations in the Text 
Demy 4to. £1 lis. 6d. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman - 
Complete Guide. Beinr a Treati^ oi: 
the use of the Gun, wiUi Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Als^ 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Piceon- 
Shooting, Dtog-breaking. eU*. hs 
Marksman. With numerous Illnstra- 
tious. Crown 8vo, lOs, 6«f, 
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BUifl.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chetis. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 

Polkard.— THE WTLD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise ou Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Sliooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting- yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. 0. FoLKABD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuta. 
8vo, 12«. 6d. 

Ford.— MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 18(84-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford (at the 
reauest of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Ford.~THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horacb 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by 0. J. Longman, M. A. 
8vo. 14«. 

Francis.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or. Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15«. 

Oathome-Hardy.-AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo, 10<. da. net 

Oraham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Ss. net 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascok, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H, J. Whigham and 
Messrs. SuTTON & Sons. With 71 
Portrait.^ innii VhoUy^jnkphA. JArgo 
Crown .Svo, ?*•. C</. u»:t. I 



Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lanq. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d, 

Iiillie (Abthub). 

CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 16 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Us. 

CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. Nebdham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
With 19 lUustratious (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 
Qd. net. 

Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo. 
28. 6d, 

Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLLAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, IQs. 

Maskeljrne.-SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskblyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Millais. — THE WiLD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Gdille Uil- 
lais. F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Pnotogravure after a Drawing by Sir 
J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
4to, SOtf. net 

Moffat. — CRICKETY CRICKET : 
Rhymes and Parodies. By Douglas 
MOPPAT. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lookwood. Q.C., M.P.. and 53 
Illustrations by tae Author. Crown 
8vo, 2t, 6d. 

Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 

William Park, Jun., Champion 



Golfer, 1887-89 

26 TUnstrations in the Text 

S'. •>, /v •»*/. 



Crown 
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Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 6rf. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Serieii). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. tW. 

liETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 

(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, witli Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 lllustrationa. Cr. 
8vo, 18j. 



Pole.--THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST 
By William Poui, F.R.& Fcp. St^ 
2*. net -^ 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Wkisl 
By RicHABD A. Pboctor. Oown tr. 
3tf. net. 

Bonalds.— THE FLY-FISHERY EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By AlfBKD RoSAUDb. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo, I4a 

Selous. — SPORT ANI> TRAVtL 
EAST AND WEST. By Frkdeki.-k 
COORTKNBY Sklous. With 18 Pk>» 
and 35 Illuatxations in the Text Mr^'- 
ium 8vo, 12*. W. net. 

Wilcoclts.— THE SEA FISHERMAN: 

Comprising the chief Methods of Hool 
and Line Fishing in the British isd 
other Seas, and Reniarks on Nets. Boats 
and Boating. By J. C. Wn-cocKs. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo, 6». 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOQIQ, RMETORIQ, PSYGHOLOOY, ETC, 



Abbott.~THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3*. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 

Svo, 32^. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOT- 
LE'S ETHICS. Books l.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Aiialy.sid and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moohe. D.D. Crown 
Svo, lOtf. 6rf. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, Jamks Speddino and D, I). 
Heath. 7 vols. Svo, £3 la*. ^d. 



Bacon (Francis)— co»4iniMd. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including aU 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Sprddino. 7 voL*. Svu 

£4. 4a 

THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whatbly, D. D. Svo, 10$. &£ 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by V 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Grown 
Svo, &. 6rf. 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A- Abb*>tt. 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, &. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one virfumc. 
Fcp. Svo, "Is. 6rf. 
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Bain (Audlahdib). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind '. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendinm of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown Sro, lOs. M. 

Or SqoarcUely, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 6d. 

Part n. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. M. 

LOGIC. Parti, DiDUonoN. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part IL Iwduotioii. Crown 
8vo, 8s. M. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTBLLBC?r. 

8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 16s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8to, 2f. 

Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Chablm Brat. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Croaier (Johk Bbattii, LL.D.). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. Bwo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the lines of Mod- 
em Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; 
Graoo-Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; 
and Christianity do^Ti to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athena by Jus- 
tinian. 629 A.D. 8yo, 14s. 

Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nittliship. 

Vola I. and H. Philosophieal Works. 
8vo, 18s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellaniaa. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memdr. 8to, 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by Bibnabd Bobah- 
QUIT. 8to, 6s. 

Oumhlll.-THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rer. Jambs Gubithill. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Hodgson (Shadwobth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a MeUphyiioal 
Essay. 8¥0. 18s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8to, 94s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RSFLBC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF SXPSEI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book 11. Positive 
Science ; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 88s. net 

Hume. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Gbbbn and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Hnman Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 

Jamea.— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WiLUAM Jambs, H.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JuBtinian.-THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with Ehiglish Introduction, 
Translatioui Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. SandabSi M.A. 8vo, 18s. 
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KlUlt (iMMAirUKL). 

CRITIQUE OP PRACTICAL REASON. 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY v>? ETHICS. TraneUted 
by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8yo, 12*. 6<i. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
TranaUted by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, St. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTIUTY OP THE FOUR 
PIOURES. TnuuUted by T. K. 
Abbott. 8to. 8«. 

Kelly. -GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Bdmond Kbllt, 
M.A., P.G.S. Vol. L Jnstioe. Crown 
8to. 7«. (k<. n«t Vol. II. CoUectivum 
and IndiTidaaUtm. Crown 8¥o. 

KUlick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KiLLiCK, M.A. Crown 8vo, Sf. M. 

Ijadd (GioROB Trumbull). 

A THEORY OF REALITY : An Eteay 
in Metaphysical System apon the 
Baaisof Human Cognitive Experience. 
8vo, 18«. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text- Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. Svo, 128. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 12«. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
Svo, ha, 6cf. 

Lecky.— THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lbokt. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lutoslawski.-THE ORIGIN AND! 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wm- 

CBIVTT LUTOSLAWSKL 8v0, 21s. 



Kill ( Jomr Stuabt). 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 3c U 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8n>, U. AtL 

CONSIDERATIONS ON RSFRBSEN 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Cwre 

Svo, 2«. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8to, 2f. 6«i. 

EXAMINATION OP SIR WILUAM 

HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo 
16«. 

NATURE. THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. T^me 
Bsiaya. 8vo, Iw. 

Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TV 
LOGIC. By William Hsmbt S. 
MoHc::. M.A. Cht>wn 8vo, 5c 

Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. Bt Gsobu Josi 
ROMANW, LL.D., F.IL8. Crown Svo 

Stook.— LECTURES IN THE LY 
CEUM ; or. AriBtotle's Bthics for 
English Readers. Edited by St. Gsobgs 
Stock. Crown Svo, 7#. 8rf. 



MtLller (The Right Hon. P.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Svo, 
21«. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 1S«. 



Solly (J AMK). 

THE HUMAN BilND : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo, 21«. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. C^ 
Svo, 9«. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK Of 
PSYCHOLOGY. Grown Svo, 6s. W. 

STUDIES OP CHILDHOOD. Svo 
10s. M. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS: being SelectioD.^ 
from the Author's 'Studies of Child- 
hood'. With 25 Illustrations. Oown 
Svo, 4s. (k2. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OP THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander Suthrrlaitd, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfrkd Jambs Swn- 
BaRNK, M.A. With 2S Woodeuti. 
OrowB 8vo, 2i. 6A 
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Webb.— THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Bsnys on Idealism. By Thomai E. 
WiBB, LL.D., Q.C. 8to, 10s. td. 



Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfrid Webrr, Professor 
in the Uniyersi^ of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Fraitk Thillt, Ph. D. 8to, ld«. 

Whately (Arohbibhop). 

BACON'S ESSAYS. With AnnoUtioos. 
8vo, 10«. 6<^ 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8to, 

40. e^f. 

ELEMENTS OF RHBTOFJC. Crown 
8yo, 4f . 6<<. 



Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPnCa Translated by the Rev. 
0. J. Rbiohbl, M.A. Crown Svo, 15«. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. IVanslatcd 
by Sarah F. Allitiii and EvKLTif 
Abbott, M.A., I1L.D. Or. 8vo, 10«. 6<2. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
ALLBT5B and Alfred Goodwik. B. A. 
Crown 8yo, 18«. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. TransUted by the liev. 
0. J. Rbighbl, M. a. Cr. 8vo, 10«. ^d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE KARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 
F. C. C08TBLLOB, &LA., and J. H. 
MnntHiAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8yo,245. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7a. ^d, 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Johf Riokabt, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, bs. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. ByJOHW 
RiCKABT, S.J. Crown 8vo, ba, 

LOGia By Richard F. Claru, S. J. 
Grown 8vo, 6f. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW). By Joseph Rick- 
ABT, S.J. Crown 8vo, ht, 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. ByBERWARO 
BOKDDBR. S. J. Crown 8vo, 6.». 6rf. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Mahbr, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8yo, 6«. Qd, 



History and Science of Ljuis^uajce, etc 



Davld80n.-LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
Elained and Exemplified. By Wil7.Iam 
I. Davidson, M.A. Fop. 8vo, 3^. M, 

Farrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8yo, 6«. 

Oraham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
Classified and Birolained : with Practioai 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fop. 

Max Mtiller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Founded on Lectures deliyered at the 
Royal Institution in 1861 and 1838. 
2 yols. Crown 8vo, 10«. 



Max KilUer {^,)—contin%0A, 



BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE HOME OF 
Crown 8yo, fit. 



WORDS, AND 
THE ARYAa 



CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8?o, 6i. 

Beget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Idoas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Pbtbr Mark 
ROOR, M.D.. F.R.S. Cr. 8vo, 10«. M, 
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Political Economy and Economics. 



AahlejCW. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, P»rt 
1..54. Part IL, 10<. 6(i. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND BOONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9«. net. 

Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. Bv 
Waltib Baoihot. Crowu 8vo, Zi. fkL 



Maoleod (Hutet 

THE THEORY OP CREDIT. «m 
In 1 vol. 80». net; or separate] r 
VoL I., IOj. net Vol. 11., Part L 
ia». nei. VoL U.. Part IL, lOi. bcI 



INDLAN CURRENCY. 
Let. 



8vo. 2s. 6d. 



Bamett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Easays ou Social R«fonn. By 
Saj^cil a. and Hinbiiita BABvaTT. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Dbyas, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 7«. (U. {Siom/^hurH PhOo- 
iophiMl S0na§,) 

Jordan. — THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE. By Wiluam Lbiohtoh 
JOBDAV. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Ijawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrencb, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Di^prams. Medium 4to, 8f. 6d. 

Leslie. — ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. S. CUFTi Lislib. 
Hon. LL.D., DnbL 8yo, lOt. 6d. 

Maoleod (Hinbt Dohning). 

idCONOMICS FOR BEGINNER& Gr. 
8vo, 2f . 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8yo, 8f. 6d, each. 



BIMETALLISM. 8to, 5«. net 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 
8yo, 3s. 6ci. 



Or. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. Svo, 12«. 
VoL U. 14c 



Mill.— POLITICAL BOONOMY. By 
Jouir Stuabt Mill. 

Popular Edition. Grown Svo. Sc 6^ 
LOrary RdUioK, 2 vols. 8vo, 3(k 

MulhalL — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIOira By Mkh 
ABL G. MuLHALL, F.S.a. With 82 
fall-page Diagrams, (^own Avo. Si. 6d. 



8 p a h r. — AMERICA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charub B. Spaeb. 
Crown 8yo, &«. net. 

Symes.— POLITICAL BOONOITY- a 
Short Text-book of Political Roonomy. 
With Problems for eolation. Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Sapj^- 
raentary chapter on Socialiam. Br J . K. 
Sthbb, M.A. Grown 8?o^ 2c ^d, 

Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE DT- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th CENTURY IN ENGLAND : Pop- 
ular Addresses, Notes and other Frag- 
ments. By Abitold Totkbbb. Wiu 
a Memoir of the Author by Bbhjamzb 
JOWBTT, D.D. 8to, 10s. 6dl 

Webb (SiDBBT and Bbatbxob). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and fnU Kblio^ 
graphy of the Subject. 8yo, 18*. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 yola. 8yo. 
26*. net 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. 8w>. 7*. 8d. 
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Evolution, Anthropolos^y, etc. 



Clodd (Edward). 



THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, %s. 6rf. 

A PRIMKR OF EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With lUnstra- 
tionn. Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 6<i. 



liSng (Akdbrw). 

CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Zs. Qd, 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7a, 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max Miiller. 8vo, 93, 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Or. 
8yo, fit. net 



liUbbock.— THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
IllustratioDs in the Text 8vo. 18«. 



Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, is. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2yolB. 8TO,8a«. 



BomaneB-(GiOBQK Jomr). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Llotd Mob- 
UAN, Principal of university Goll^gt, 
Bristol. Crown Svo, 5«. net 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Diacnadon on Pott- 
Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. Thk Darwdiiaii Thbobt. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 126 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10«. 6d, 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Qubb- 
TiONs: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author ana 6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8to, 10«. (kL 

Part III. P08T-Darwinian Qum- 
TI0N8: Isolation and Physiologioal 
Selection. Crown Svo, 58. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Cro¥m 8vo, 8«. 



ClasAical Literature, Translations, etc. 



Abbott.— HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
EvBLTN Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s. M. 



^sohylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
iESCHYI^US. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Daviks. 8vo, 7s. 



Aristophanes. —THE ACH ARNI ANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Ttbbbli. 
Crown 8to, Is, 



Becker (W. A.). Translated bj Hm 
Rev. F. Mbtcalfi, B.D. 



OALLUS : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 IllustrationB. 
Crown 8yo, 3». (UL 



CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Sf. (kL 



aa Longmans and co.'s standard and grnrra^l. work&. 
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Butler. -THK AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSiJEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. Bv Saituil 
BuTLKB, Author of 'Srawbon,' eic. 
With 14 Illiutntioxui and 4 Mape. 
8yo. 10«. 6<<. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lirwn 
CA.Mi'BRLL, M.A., LL.D., Bmeritiu 
ProfeiuMr of Greek, Univenity of St 
Andrews. 8vo, 1&«. 

Cicero. — CICERO*- CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Ttrmll. Vol*. I.. 
II., III., 8vo, each 12f. VoL IV., 16«. 
VoLV.,l4«. VoLVI..12f. VoLVU.. 
Index, 7«. (U. 

Harvard Studies in Classioal 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. XI. 190a 8vo, 
6«. 6^. net 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By lieat Colonel Hknby 
W. L. HiMi (Ute) Royal ArtUlery. 
8vo, hu net 

Homer. 

THE ILLAD OF HOMER Rendered 

into English Prose for the nee of those 
that cannot read the originiJ. By 
Samuel Butlxr. Author of 'Bre- 
whon,' etc. Crovm 8vo, 7*. 6rf. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samokl Butlsr. With 4 Maps and 
7 IliuMtratious. 8vo, la. 6<^. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
MoRRiB. Crown 8vo, fi«. 

Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coittts, M.A- Crown 8vo., 
6«. net 



Ijaiig.— HOMER AND TH£ EPIC Br 
Ahdbbw Lamo. Crown Svo, Us. net 

iiuoan.— THE pharbaija or 

LUCAN, Translated into BUnk Vase. 
By Sir Edwabd Ri dlby. 8to, 14s. 

MaokaiL — SELBCT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
By J. W. Mackaiu Edited with t 
Revised Text Introdaction, lYandatke, 
and Notes. 8vo, Ids. 

Bioh.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMA5 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A RiOH. B.A With 20OO Woodcota 
Crown 8vo, d*. net 

Sophocles.— Trauslated into &iglish 
Yerse. By Robbrt Whitblaw, M-A. 
AaoBtaut Master in fciffby School. Qt 
8vo» 8s. 6A 

Typrell.— DUBLIN TRANSIATIOXS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERjiE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tybbkj. 8to^ 6«. 

VirgfiL 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trwia^ 
lated into English* Proee by Johs 
OomNQTON. Crown 8vo. ftc 

THE iENEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Joh>' 
CoNnroTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE JENEID6 OF VIROIL. Done 
into English Vers^ By Willlui 
MORBIB. Crown 8vo, Gc. 

THE iENEID OF VIRGIL, &t*lT 
translated into English Blank Ver^' 
By W. T. Thobnhill. Ctowu Svo 
7«. W. 

THE .fiNEID OF VIRGIL. Tmnj- 
lated into English Verse by Jamb 
Rhoadis. 

Books I. -VI, Crown Svo, 6*. 
Books VU.-XII. Crown Svo, 5«. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GBORCilCS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated from the 
Latin into chigliah Proee. By J. W 
Magkail, Fellow of Balliol Collece. 
Oxford. Sq. 16n*o, 5s. 

Wilklns.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkiw. 
Svo, 8s. 
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Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consnmmation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tioM after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 
5tf. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5». net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 8ff. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8yo, sewed, 6c{. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By GiOBOi Bibd, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4c. (M. net 

Coleridge. — SELECTIONS FROM. 
With Introduction by Andrxw Lang, 
and 18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, 8«. W. 

Goethe.- THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Tros. E. Wbbb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with THE DEATH 
OF FAUST, fh>m the Second Psjt 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 



Iiytton (Thb Earl ov). Owbn Mbri- 

DITH.) 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8yo, 10«. 6<2. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6<2. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M, 

Macaulay.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC. By Lord Macadlat. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to, 
10<. 6<<. 



B^on 



Edition, iSmo, 2f. (M., gUt top. 

Popular 



Ingelow (J IAN). 

POETICAL WORKS. 
Crown 8to, 8s. nsi. 



Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6d. sswed, \8. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wioubun. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. net 

Annotated Edition. Fop. 8?o, Is. 
sewed, Is. 6c<. cloth. 

MacDonald (Gboror, LL.D.). 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
SOUL : Poems. 18mo, 8«. 

RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A 
LONG-PLANTED ROOT : being 
Translations, New and Old (mainly in 
verse), chiefly from the German ; along 
with ' A Yearns Diary of an Old Soul '. 
Crown 8to, fis. 

M o flf a t. — CRICKETY CRICKET : 
Rhymes and Parodies. By Douglas 
Moffat. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lock wood. Q.C., M.P., and 53 
Illustrations by tne Author. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6(i. 



LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writing', of JK&.N 
Ingblow. Fcp. 8vo, 2«. 6r{. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 



With Portrait Moon.— POEMS OF LOVE AND 

HOME. By Gborgi Washinoton 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait 
16mo, 2s. 6<i. 



Long (Andrbw). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
2s. 6£f. net. 



Fcp. 8to, 



THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrbw Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Morris (William). 



POETICAL 

EDinoN. 



WORK&-UssncB.\ 



Complete in 11 yolumes. Crown 8yo, 
price 5s. net each. 



THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
5s. net. 



4 yols. 



Laoky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 1 TUB LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
W.jL H. Liokt. Fop. 8vo, 5s. I 5s. net 
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Morris (Wiluaji ^-oonltwiMri 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
And other Poems, hi, net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOI^UNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. 5*. net 

POEMS BT THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH : a Morality. 5^. net 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse, fa, net 

THE iENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Sa. net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by WiLUAM MoBBis and A. J. 
WTAn*. Crown 8vo, 5«. net 

Cvtain of the Poitical Works may also 
be bad in the following Editions : — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

PoDular Edition. 5 Vola. 12mo, 
26«. ; or 5«. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25«. ; or 
2f. 6(if. eaoh, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Cirown 8yo, 
8«. net 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 

crown 8vo, d». 
♦/ For Mr. WiUiam Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 27, 36, 38. 

Morte Arthure : an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. From the 
Lincoln MS. written by Robert of 
Thornton. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Mabt Banks. Fcp. 
8vo, 8«. 6e2. 

NeBbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6(2. Second 
Series. With Portrait Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Pooler.— TRANSLATIONS, and other 
Verses. By C. K. Poolkr, M.A. Fcp. 
8vo, 3#. net. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By Jambs Wuitoombb Rilky. 
12mo, fti. 



Bomanes.— A SEUBCTIOK FP^iX 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOH> 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R-Su 
With an Introduction by T. Hkb££ET 
Wabbbn, President of Magdalen C<k 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8to, 4U. 6tf. 

Sava2e-.A rxnstrong. ~ B A LLA D6 OP 
DOWN. By G. F. SAVAOS-ABienosG. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6i. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHA££> 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
▼ol. 8vo, 145. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mart F. Dcicbab. 
32mo, Is. ^d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SOl^KETS. Be 
considered, and in part Reanaoged, 
with Introductory- Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1^39 Editioa. 
By Samubl Butlkr, Atithcr of 
• Brewhon '. Svo, 10s. 6<i. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robbbt Loct 
STBVBNaON. Fcp. 8vo, ha, 

Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGE^ 
RING. By RiCHABD WAaBBR. Dooe 
into English V^rse by Rbginau) Rajckct. 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-^t- 
Law. Vol. I. Rhine G(Hd and Vallcyria 
Crown 8vo, 4«. M. 

Wopdsworth.—SELBCTED POEM& 
By AnDBBW Lang. With Photograr;u« 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount, 16 Illus- 
trations and numerous Initial Letters bj 
Alfbbd Pabsonb, A.R.A. Crown 8to. 



Words^w^orth and Coleridse.— A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE MANP- 
SCRTPTS IN THE POSSESION OF 
Mr. T. NORTON LONGMAN. Edited, 
with Notes, by W^. Halb Whitb. With 
y Faodmile Beproduottooa. 4ta^ 10*. 6A 
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Anstey.— VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted 
from Punch.) By F. AH8T1T, Author 
of * Vice Versa ' , 

First Series. With ^ Illustrations by 
J. Bbrnabd Pabtbidob. Crown 8to, 
3^. net. 

Second Series. With 25 lUustrations by 
J. Bbrnabd Pabtbidgk down 8vo, 
8s. net. 



Bailey.— MY LADY OF ORANGE : a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. Bailbt. With 
8 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 8«. 



Beaoonsfield (Thi Earl or). 

NOVEIA AND TALES. Complete In 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. QcL each. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Izion, etc 
Contarinl, Fleming, 

etc. 
Tft,ncred. 



SybU. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetla. 

Coningsby. 

Lothiiir. 

Endymlon. 



NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
Svo, 42a. 



•Chola-'—A NEW DIVINITY, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
*Chola'. Crown Svo, 2a. ftrf. 



Churchill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Wdtston 
Sp£nc£k Churchill. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Crawford. —THE AUTOBIOGRAPH Y 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ' The 
Vagrants,' by Frbd. Walker, and K 
other Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 



Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S : 
a Novel. By Sibtl Cruu>. Cr. Svo, 68. 



DougalL—BEGGARS ALL. By U 
DouoALL. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Doyle (A. CoNAir). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, Ss. 6d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown Svo, 8». 6d. 

THE CAFfAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean op Cantkrburt). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or. Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, 63. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Day* of St. Clirysostom. Crown Svo. 
68. net. 



Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Phild? Burne-Jones, Bart 
(h-own Svo, 68. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Francis (M. E.). 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 



Cr. Svo, 68. 



PASTORALS OF DORSET. With S 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 63. 

Proude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By Jambs A. Froupk. 
Crown Svo, Bs. 6d. 

Gurdon.— M EMORIES AND 

FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gurdom. Crown Svo, 58. 
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Haggard (H. Rider). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 81 
lUustrationa. Crown 8vo, tU. 6d. 

ALLAN'S WIFE. W ith 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6rf. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 8a. (W. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
H EART, and otlier Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. M, 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3^. M. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3«. &<. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3«. W. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 lUus- 
trationa. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6rf. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, %s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illnatrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo. 1». 6rf. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8*. 6rf. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8». 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3«. 6d. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6<2. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6cl. 

Hasffard and Ijang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3jr. 6<i. 



Harte. — IN THE CARQOTXiZ 
WOODS, and other Stories. By Bsrr 
Habtk. Crovm 8vo, 3^. 6^ 

Hope.— THE HEART OP PRtNCFl^ 
OSRA. By Anthont Hops. Witl .- 
Illustrations by John Willlam^un. 
Crown 8vo, Sc. 6<i. 

Howard.- THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
BREWSTER. By Lady MiUiBL How. 
▲BD. Grown 8vo, 6«. 

Jeroma— SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. Bj 
Jbroiu K. Jkromx. Author of 'Tliret: 
Men in a Boat/ etc Crown 8to, S*. 6d. 

Joyce.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautifol of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic By P. W. Joyce. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 8s. &i. 

Lang.— A MONK OP PIPE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by 8u.wt5 
Imaob. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^ 

Levett-Yeata.- THE CHEVALIER 
D'AURIAC. By S. Lbvxit>Ysai& 
Crown 8vo. Ss. Oci. 



OP A 



Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, 1«. 
Fresentatwn JEdtium. With 20 Hlns- 

trations by Lamcilot Spsbd. Cr. 

8vo. 2s. 6cf. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A 
TRUTH. Fcp. 8vo. U sewed, 1^. 6d, 
cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6f. 

WAYFARING MEN : a Story of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
BoiTowdale. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Marohmont.— IN THE NAME OP A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. MARCHMOifT. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cro¥ni8vo, 6s. 

MaBon and Lanff.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Masoh aad 
Andrbw Lano. Crown 8vo, 6«. 
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Muller.— DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragment* from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MOllbr. Translated from the 
German by O. A. M. Crown 8vo, 6«. 



Melville (O. J. Whttb). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Ctood for Nothing. 
'\ he Queen's Maries. 

Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. each. 



Hnlmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Graiul. 
General Bounce. 



Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Mbrriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massbt. Crown 



Morris (Wiluam). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD : a Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6rf. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6rf. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28«. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown ^vo, 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been aUo called 
Tlie Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
Svo, 5». net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of tliu Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows- in- Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Stjuare cr. Svo, 8^. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, Qs, 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, U. 6d. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or. An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
U.9d. 



Morris {YfiLUAU)— continued. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. TraiKslated from the Ice- 
landic by EiRfKR Maonusson and 
Wiluam Morris. Crown 8vo, bs. 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandio by £ir(kr 
Maonosson and Wiluam Morris. 
Crown Svo, Qa. net. 

V For Mr. WilUam Morris's Poetical 
Works, see pp. 28 and 24. 

NevnnB,TL (Cardikal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert Crown Svo. Cabijiei Edi- 
tion, Qs. ; Popular Edition, 8«. 6d. 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 68. ; Popular Edititm^ Zs. 6d. 

PMllipps-Wolley.-SNAP : A Le- 

fend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
•hilupps-Wollby. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 3«. 6d. 

Haymond (Walter). 

TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. Cr. Svo, 6*. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Cr. Svo, 
6s. 

Reader.— PRIESTESS AND QIKEN: 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico. 
Being the Adventures ot Ignigeue and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
Emily E. Readbr. Illustrated by 
Kmily K. Rbader. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ridley.— ANNE MAINWARING. By 
Alice Ridlby, Author of * The Story of 
Aline '. Crown Svo, 68. 



Bewell (EuzABETH M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katlierine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 

Crown Svo, \s. 6d. eacli, cloth plain ; 
28. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edgea 



Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Lite. 
Uisula. Ivors. 
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Somerville (E. (E.) and Boss 
(Martin). 

SOME expf:riencks of an 

IKISH R.M. With 31 IlluhtraUonH 
by £. (£. SoHERViLLB. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

THE REAL CHAKLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, Zs. 0(1. 

THE SILVER FOX. Or. 8vo, 8*. W. 

Stebbing. — PROBABLE TALES. 
Eiliteil by W. Stebbino. Cr. 8vo, is. 6d. 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR* 
JEKYLL and MR. HYDE. Fcp* 
8vo, la. sewe«l, Is. 6rf. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stkvenson and Fanny van 
DB Grift Stbvknson. Crown 87o, 
Ss. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Ob- 
BOURNB. Crown 8yo, S3. i5d. 

Suttner — LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{Ifie Waffen. Niedcr)\ The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttnbr. Translated by 
T. HoLMBS. Crown 8vo, 1*. M, 

Swan.— BALLAST. By Myra Swan. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Taylor.— EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
STORIES. Taken from the Originals 
by Una Taylor. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. Crown 4to, 15<. 

net. 

TroUope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, U. 6d. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
U.ad. 



Walford (L. R). 
A STIFF-NECKED OENERATIOS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6^ 

GOUSiNa Crown 8vo, 2k. (U. 

DICK NETHERBY'. Cr. 8w. 2f. 6dL 

IVA KILDARE : a Ma^iznonial Pr> 
blem. Crown 8to, 2s. 6dL 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8yo, 2s. &£. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Lifei Or. 
8vo, 2s. M, 

NAN, and other Stories. Gkown Sro. 
2s. Qd. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8to. €k 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6(L 

* PLOUGHED/ and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6c^ 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s, ^i. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8to, 2s. 6it 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. Qd. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8yo, 2s. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6rf. 

Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLK By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo. 6l 

West.— EDMUND FULLESTON : or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of * Half Hours with the 
Millionaires,' etc. Crovm 8to, 6s. 

^eyman (Staklby). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crova 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo, fi*. 

THE RED COCKADEL With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Hlnstn- 
tions by Claudb A. Shbppbbson. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. Witli Frontispiece. Crown 
8to, 6s. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Or. 
8vo, 8«. 6d. 



Fixmeaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 lUustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, d*. net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 881 Illus- 
trations in the Text Cr. 8vo, 6«. net 



Sartwig (Dr. Gborob). 

THE SEA AND ITS IJVINO WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 78, net 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. Svo, le. 
net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 8 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7a. 
net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 8 Maps and 80 Woodonts. 8yo, 
75. net. 

HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 25. 

WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS. With 40 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 2*. 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2«. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
With 29 111 ustrations. Crown Svo , 25. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 
With 75 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 25. &i. 



Hart'wig (Dr. Qrwowxt)— continued, 

DENI?ENS OF THE DEEP. With 
117 lUustrationA. Crown Svo, 25. M,, 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 25. 6d. 

WILD AMIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 85. 6d. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hermann von Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 35. 6<f. each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 12 Plates 
and 14 Illustrations in the Text, by 
A. D. McCoRMiCK. Svo, IO5. 6rf. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
K Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Syo, 65. net 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lodge. Svo, 125. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Esnays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. First Series. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6rf. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 



PLEASANT WAYS 
Crown Svo, 35. M. 



IN SCIENCE. 



NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. Svo, 85. M. 

LEISURE READINGS. Bv K A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Ramyard. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6c;. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc) — continuiL 



Stanley.— A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDa By E. Stahlkt, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Ulastrations. Crown 8vo, Sf. <k{. 

Wood (ReT. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 

acription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, 7«. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popnlar 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
7«. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 38 
Illujlrations. Crown 8to, 8«. 6<2. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
Hi.story. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, Zs. 6c?. 



Wood (Rev. J. a.) — ocmUmMgd, 

STRANGE DWELIilNGS: xl^^- 
tion of the Habitations of At: 
abridged from 'Homes v^ 
Hands'. With 60 IllaBtntiac&. > 
8vo, 3s. (hf . 

BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE, ^ 
3*2 Illustrations. Crowu ftvo. Sv - 

WONDERFUL NB8TS. With 3 > L 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3«. ^i, 

HOMES UNDER THE GP.nrv 

With 28 Illustrations. Crr»- » 

Zs.M. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE Brp 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vt\ t 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF ; 

BIBLE. With 28 Illustrations. . 

8vo, 35. ^, 
THE BRANCH BUILDERS. ^ 

28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo 2v • 
SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND P 

ASITIC NESTS. With 18 lil. 

tions. Crown, 8vo, 2«. 



Works of Reference. 



Gwllt.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By Joseph GwiLT, 
F.S.A. Revised (1888), with altera- 
tions and Considerable Additions bj 
Wyatt Papworth. With 1700 En- 
gravings. 8vo, 21«. net. 

Maunder (Samukl). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
^Jupulement broiiglit down to 1889. 
By Kev. Jambs Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. W ith 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6.?. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayrb, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 16 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6^. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 6.9. 

KISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo, 



Maunder (Sam ukl) — contittwd. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTAN 
Edited by J. Lindlbt, F.R.S..ar. 
MooRB, F.L.S. With 274 Woo-- 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. F 
8vo, 12s. 



Bogat.— THESAURUS OF ENG[ 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Ciav 
and Arranged so as to Facilitiit'^ 
Expression of Ideas and a&sist in Lit 
Composition. By Pkter Mark Kit. 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throu^.v 
enlarged and improved, partly froL; 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
the Author's Son, John Lbwis Rik;? 
Crown 8vo, lOs, ikL 



I r 



Willich.— POPULAR TABLES 

giving iuforniation for ascertaining 
value of Lifehoid, Leasehold, and ( }> . 
Property, the Public Fonds, etc. 
Charlbs M. Willich. Edited by 
fiSNCB JONBB. Crown 8yo, 1Q». iSd. 
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Children's Books. 



L.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbib Farwbll Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
8vo, 4tS, 6d. net. 

:Bu.ckland.-TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Desnoybrs. By James 
BucKLAND. With 110 niustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Corbin and Going.— URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By Marib Overton Cor- 
bin and Charles Buxton Going. With 
Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, boards, Ss. Qd. 

Orake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of ifiscendune. Crown 8vo, 
2^. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE : or, The Second 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Crown 
8vo, 28. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Chronicle of JBscendune. 
Crown 8vo, 2*. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDBRNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 2». net. 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : Eleven Stories by various 
Authors. With 61 Illiiatratious. Cr. 
8vo, 6«. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS. Ten Stories by 
various Authors. With 45 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 188 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ($«. 



Ijang (Andrew).— Edited by — eoniinued. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
lUustratiouii. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8*. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^. net 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES : HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, Sa. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, Sa. 6d. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, 6a. 
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Children's Books — continued, 
Upton (Florsmob K. and Bbbtha). 



THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A 'GOLLIWOGG*. 
With 31 Coloured PUtes. Oblong 4to, 



THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6«. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
81 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 65. 



Upton (Flobbncx K. and BsBTiLa 



TEIB QOLLXWOGa-S BICY< : 
CLUB. With 81 Coloured PLCr 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 



THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR Al 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloer^ 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6«. 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. W:. 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. f^ 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<^. saoh Voluus. 

Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 1 Conybeare (Rsy. W. J.) and Hovbm's 

With 17 Illustrations. Zs. 6d. (Yarj Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistio e( 

St. Paul. With 46 Illastration& Z^*-' 



Ba^ehot*s (W.) Biographical Stadias. 

Earshot's (W.) Eoonomlo Studies. Ss. ^. 

Ba^ehot's (W.) Litorary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. Ss. 6rf. each. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3a'. Qtl. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Zs. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
1 lopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
Ss. 6d. each. 

Becker's ( W. A.) Callus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charloles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 2(3 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. Qd. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 38. td. 

Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 18B7. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 33. 6d. 

Clodd'8 (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
tratiouB. 3s. (id. 



DeugaU*8(L.)BegganAll;aNoveL &. tV 
Doyle's (A. Conan) MIeah Clarka. A Til^ 

of Monmouth's Rebellion. Wit}. ' > 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Tha Csiptain of xht 
Polestar, and other Talees. Zs. (6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Tha Refngees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With ^ K 
lustrations. 8a. 6d. 

Doyie*s (A. Conan) The Btsulc Mbbn 
Letters. 3s. td. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The History of Engtasl 
from the Fall of Wolsey w the Deir:.: 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 voL>. -v 
Qd. each. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Engllah in Ireland. 
3 vols. lOs, ed. 

Froude's (J. A.) Tha Divorce of CatherJse 
of Aragon. 3s. 6d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Spanlah Story of 
the Armada, and other £ssa3r&. 3x. tkl 

Froude's (J. A.) English Besonen in tht 
Sixteenth Century. 3a. 6<i. 

Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Gnat 
Suhieots. 4 vols. 3s. 6d^ .each. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent 

3s. U. 
Froude's (J. A.) Thomaa Cariyle: a 
Historv of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7a. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7a. 
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Proiid«*i (J. A.) Oaiar : a Sketch. 85. 6<i. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Oceana, or Bn^and 
and her Colonies. With 9 lUnstratioiis. 

Proude*B (J. A.) The Two Ohlefi of Du- 

bo J : an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 8«. 6rf. 

PreBde*B (J. A.) VOit and Letters of Bras- 
mns. S«. 6a. 

Olairi (BttT. 0. R.) Life of the Dnke of 
Wellln^n. With Portrait 8«. 6<i. 

OreTlUc's (C. 0. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY^ King 
WlUiam lY., and Qaeen Ylctorla. 
8 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illastrations. 35. 6<2. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatormaln. 
With 20 Illustrations. 8s. ^, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarltoh, 

Y.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 85. M, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3*. 6<^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Brio Brlghteyes. 
With 51 lUustrations. 85. 6<i. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 8«. 6cf. 

Haggard's (H. R.) AUan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 85. 64. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Montesama's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 85. 6<i. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 85. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Heeson's Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 85. 64. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Kada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3«. 64. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 lUus- 
trations. 35. 64. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Hist 
With 16 Illustrations. 85. 64. 

Haggard's (U. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 35. 64. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 lUustrations. 8«. 64. 



Haggard (H. R.) and LanTi (11.) The 
World's Detl re. Wlth27Illus. 35.64. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carqalnes Woods, 
and other Stories. 85. 64. 

Helmholt2*B (Uermann von) Popvlar Lec- 
tares on Bctentiflc Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 85. 64. each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 lUustrations. 85. 64. 

Hewitt's (W.) YlslU to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 lUustrations. 85. 64. 

Jefrerles'(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 85. 64. 

Jefferles* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait 85. 64. 

Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 35. 64. 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 85. 64. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 85. 64. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1867-S. 6 vols. 85. 64. each. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Oralse of the * Alerto': 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 28 Illustrations. 85. 64. 

KBight's (B. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
GUgit With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 85. 64. 

Knight's (B. F.) The < Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage firom Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht With Map and 11 lUus- 
trations. 85. 64. 

KostUn's (J.) Ufe of Lather. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 FacsimUes of MSS. 
35. 64. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 85. 64. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
2 vols. 75. 
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Lani*i (A.) Custom tkiid Myih: Studies 
of Eiu-ly Usage and B«Uef. 8«. 6<i. 

Lan^B (A.) Coek Lane and Common- 
Benie. os. M. 

Lang*B (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Storv of 
the Days ot Joan of Azo. With 18 Il- 
lustrations. 8«. 6<i. 

LanO (A.) The Book of DroaoiB and 
OhoBts. a?, ^d. 

Loos (J. A.) and Clutterbuok*! (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble In British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. Z». 6d. 

LoTett-ToaU* (8.) The Chevalier 
D*Aariao. Ss, 6d, 

Maeaulay's (Lord) Coiuplete Works. 
With 12 Portraits. ' Albany ' Edition. 
12 vols. Ss, ikL. each. 

llaoaulay*B (Lord) EaaayB and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, eto. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 3f. 6d, 

Maeleod'B (H. D.) Blomenu of BanklB^ 

llarbofc*B (BaroD dc) Memolra. IVans- 

lated. 2 vols. 78. 

llarBhman*B (J. C.) Memoln of Sir Honry 
Havelock. Ss. 6d. 

Merlvale'B (Dean) History of the Romans 
nnder the Empire. 8 vols. 3«. 6<2. each. 

lIerrlman*B (H. B.j Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutmy. 85. M, 

Miirs (J. 8.) PoUtloal Economy. Sf. M, 

Hlirs (J. 8.) System of Lotflc. 8«. (kL 

llllner*s (Oeo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden, 
3«. 6d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustmtious and 
A Map. Sa. 6d. 

Phlilipps-Wolley's (C) Snap: a Legend 

of tlie Loue Mountain. With 13 IIlus- 
tfatioiis. Zs, Qd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

a*. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

Ss. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. Sa, M, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds 
Ourt. Ss, 6d, 



Proctor's (K. A.) Onr Plcso an& i 
nltles: a Series of Essays costn^: 
our Little Abode in Space asd T 
with the Infinities around us. 3-v 



Proctor's (R. JU> 
Ours. Sf. 6d. 



Otbor Sues tfeu 



Stones ir 



Proctor's (R. A.) lAght 
Leisure Hoiuv. First SenesL is. \: 

Proctor's (R. A.J Wtongh Ways wmh 
Smooth. Ss. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Waji a 
SdoDoo. 8«. 6^ 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Ram* 
off Astronomy. Za. &/. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Hatore Studies. Sl f^ 

Proetor's (R. A.) Leisura Roadlnfi I 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Ci >>^ 
AiTDBBw Wilson, Thomas Fve^zu 
and A. G. Rartarix With Ilhii^i 
tions. 8s. 6^ 

Rosaottl*s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dsbia 
Ss. (M . 

Smith's (R. RoBWorth) Carcha^ and fhi 
Carthadlnlana. Witli MapsL Plsiis.«^ 
Sf. 6(1 

Stanley's (Rlshop) Flan>iliar History d 
Rlrds. With 160 lUnstrataons. a*, ^' 

Stephen's (Leslie) The Playgrannd d 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 IHfissa 
tions. 8s. 6d, 

Stevenson's (R. L.) Tho Strange Cass d 
Dr. Jokyll and Mr. Hjdo; with oth«r 
Fables. Ss, M. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Oabonme's (Ui 
Tho Wrond 80s. 3«. 6d^ 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stovenseo^ 
(Fanny van do Grift) Mora How Arabtis 
Mights. —The Dynamiter. a<- •'-;. 

Trevelyan's (Sir 0.0.) Tho Bariy Histery 
of Charles James Fox. 8». 6d. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The Hooss «< 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6ti. 

Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Potland RovWui 
With 33 Illustrations. Ss. 6dL 

Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Straage Dwelling 

With 60 Illnstrations. Ss. 6d. 



Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Get ef 
11 lUnstratlotts, Ss. 9d, 



Witk 
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Cookery, Domestic 

jton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Sliza Acton. With IM) Woodcuts. 
*Yp. 8vo, 4j(. 6^. 



igwin. — SIMPLE HIN'l'b ON 
^HOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
ik'ononiical Recipes. For Schools, 
lomeH and Classes for Technical In- 
itructioii. By M. C. Anowik, Diplo- 
uate (First Class) of the National Union 
or the Technical Training of Wuiueu, 
itc. Crown Svo, \m. 

ahby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
i^ERY. By Henby Ashbt, MD., 
F.R.C.P. With 25 lUnstrations. Cr. 
3vo, 3s. neL 

nil (Thomas, M«D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, 
sewed, \i. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
net. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. Svo, sewed, Is. 6c^. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2^. net. 

e Sails (Mba.). 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS X LA 
MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6flt 

DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. tk^. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE, Fcp. 8vo, la. 6rf. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES X LA 
MODK Fcp. Svo, Is. 6<t 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 
l5. 6rf. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. Svo, 
Is. (ki. 



Manas:ement, etc. 

Be Sails (Mbs.)— con^iniMd. 

GARDENIN(J X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 
Part I., Vegetebles, Is. 6rf. Part II., 
Fruits, Is. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE. 
Fcp. Svo, Is. 6<^. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6<2. 

OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 
Is. M, 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fop. Svo, Is. 64. 

SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 
Is. 6<<. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X LA 
MODK Fcp. Svo, Is. 6<i. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. Svo. Is. 6<^. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. Svo, Is, 6rf. 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 
Is. 64. 



Ijear.— MAIGRB COOKERY. By H. 
L. BiDNiT LsAB. 16mo, 2s. 

Mann (E. B.). 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown 
Svo, Is. 

Poole. -COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poolr. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. 64. 



Botheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothkram, 
First Class Diplomee, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instnictress 
to the Bedfordshire County CounciL 
Crown Svo, 2s. 
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The Pine Arte and Maeic. 



Burns and Colenso. — LIVINO 
ANATOMY. By Ckcil L. Burnb, 
R.B.A.. and Robbht J. Ck>LBN80, M.A., 
M.D. 40 PUte.^, 114 X 8| ins., each 
Plate containing Two Fignres — (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (6) The 
name Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
7«. 6'/. net. 

Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURR By 
A. I). F. Hamlin, A.M. With 22U 
lUustratiouci. Crown 8vo, 7<. 6i/. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous lUua- 
trationa, Facsimilea and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 65. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8to, 65. net. 

Huish, Head and Longman.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. Hbad; and 'Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Lonoman. 
Witli 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Ilhi-stiations in Monochrome. 4bo, 
ii2 25. net. 

Hulla>i.--THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, 8s. M. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rosk G. Kinqslky. 
8vo, 12s. 6<i. net. 

Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. Macwarrkn. 
8vo, 12s. 

Matthay. — PIANOFORTE TONE 
PRODUCTION. By Professor Tobias 
Matthay. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. d<2. 



\ » 



Morris (WnxiAM 

AN ADDRESS DEUVERKDATTi 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZfeif 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRiC5 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOi.»L 
ART ON 2l8T FEBRUARY. Is.-. 
8vo. 2«. 6<^. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THi 
EARTH. A Lectors delivemc i: 
Bursleni Town Hall on I^h Oetc^ 
1881. 8vo, 2s. ^d, net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -!•£ 
SIGNING : a Lecture delrva«l w: 
the Working Men's College, Lqs-I^ 
on 10th December, 1881. 8v«,2aw. 
^et. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISXX)RT 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Tc 
Papers read before the Society Us tit 
Protection of Ancient Baildii^ k>4 
and 1893. 8to, 2s. 6</. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS A>r 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Moeeis. 
Crown 8vo, 2«. 6<i. net. 

Riehter.— LECTURES ON THE NA 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. Richtib. 
With 20 Plat(^ and 7 Ulurtzmtioni is 
the Text. Grown 4to, Sis. 

Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. ByJoH> 
C. Van Dtkb. With 110 Illiiatntfex^ 
Crown 8vo, 6t. 

Willard.— HISTORY OF MODEE.V 

ITALIAN ART. By Ashtok Rolu^^ 

WiLLAKU. With Photofpravure FroLt*- 

piece and 28 full-page 111 ustntioDs. Svx- 
18«. net 

Wellington.— A DESCRIPTIVE AM 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF TKL 
COLLECTIONS OF PKrrUR]^ AN^' 
SCULPl^URE AT APSLEY HOLM 
LONDON. By Evblyk, Duchess c 
Wellington. Illu.strated by 52 Phc4>- 
Engravings, apecially execnted k I 
Braun, CLr^MKNT & Co.. of Pari*, i: I 
vols. Royal 4to, i;-6 tSs. ueu ' 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Btffehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
vTaltib Bagbhot. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3«. ^d. each. 



.—EDUCATION AND LIFE : 
Papers and Addresses. By JauBS II. 
Bakbr, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4tf. 6(i. 

Baring-aould.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Barino-Oould. Crown 8vo, Sf. 6<i. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
aod other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Sfbncbk Baynbs, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
LiBwis Campaill. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6<^. 

Soyd (A.K.H.) (• A.K.H.R*). 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8vo, 
8«. 6d. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. (M. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6«r. 

EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES. Crown 8to, 85. (M. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIE& Crown 8vo, 8«. td. 

LEISURE HOURS IN l^OWN. Crown 
8vo, 8«. 6d. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 
8vo, 3«. 6<i. 

OUR UTTLE LIFE. Two Series. 
Crown 8vo, 8«. 6<<. each. 

OUR HOMELY COMEDY : AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown 8vo, 3«. (U. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo, 
85. 6<i. each. 

Butler (Samubl). 

EREWHON. Crown 8vo, &«. 

THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THK ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10». ^d. 



Butler (Sam UBL>— o^n^iniMd. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into Euf^Iish Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crown 8vo, Is, 6^. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of tlioee who 
cannot read the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. 8to, la, 6<:f. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1809 Edition. 8vo, 
10«. ^d. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL. 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 

S'ster of Charities in or available in the 
etropolis. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Chanty Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 4«. 

Dickinson.— KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4& ^d, 

^Svans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir JoHW Evans, K.C.B. With 637 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28^. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of < Times and 
Days'. Crown 8vo, ha. 

Hansard. — A FARMER'S YEAR : 
bemg his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RiDBR Haooabd. With 36 
Illustrations by G. Lbon Littlb aud 8 
others. Crown 8vo, 1&, dd, net 

Hodgson.— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodoson, LL.D. Crowu 8vo, 
85. 0</. 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTUllE. 
By Fritz IIoknio. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. IVanslated by 
Captain H. M. BowKfi. 8vo, lbs. nut, 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 



Jeiferies (Riohard). 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crowu Hvo, Ss. 6rf. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobio^aphy. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. J. Lonouan. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. icL 

RED DEER. With 17 IllustrationB by 
J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. M, 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, St. M, 

Jekyll (Gbrtrudi). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thouifhts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions froii) Pliotographs by the Author. 
8yo, lOs. 6d, net 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, lOs. 6d. net 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVEN'I'IONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patuuts Acts 
of 1888, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8yo, 28. 6d. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. Hy 
P. W. JoYCK. LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, bs. each. 

Iiang (Andrew). 

LETl^ERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2i. Gd. net 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plat€« and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. Qd. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2«. (W. net 



liAng {AHDimw}— continued. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo, 2s. 6rf. net 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

COCK LANE AND COMMON^ENSE. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study ol 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Maddbs. 
Vice-Chaucellor of the University ol 
Dublin. 8vo, 16*. 

Mapyon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With 4 
Illustrations by Gordon Bownb. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net 

Matthe^wB (Brandbr). 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. ikl. net 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT 
STORY. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and 
Addrussea. Crovm 8vo, 5«. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8to, 6«. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, bs. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, bs. 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crowu 8vo, 6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vola. 8vo, 32«. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES : 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By GsoROB MiLNBB. Crown 
8vo, Zs. Qd. 

Morris.— SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectni-es delivered on various Occasions. 
By WiLUAM Morris. Post 8vo, is. Qd. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— continued. 



roUoek.— JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 
temporarieH and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticisni. By Walter Hermes Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6rf. net. 

I*oore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 lUustrationa. Crown 8vo, ' 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Rossetti.— A SHADOW OF DANTE: 

being an Essay towards studying Him- 
selfy bis World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Maria Franoesoa Rossbtti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
SKTTL Crown 8vo, Ss. M, 

Soulsby (LucT H. If.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d, net. 

STRAY THOUGHT'S FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, Is. lid. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fop. 8vo, 
28. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVA LIDS. 
16mo, 2a. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. 8vo, 2a. (W. net 

Southey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with 
an Introdnction, by Edward Dowdbn, 
LL.D. 8vo, 14*. 



Stephens. — HIGHER LIFE ¥0)1 
WORKING PEOPLE : its Hindrances 
Discussed. An attempt to solve some 
pressing Social Problems, without in- 
justice to Capital or Labour. By W. 
WALKER Stephens. Cr. 8vo, Ss Qd. 

Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPSANDTHEIRCARGOES. With 
Information regariling Freights, Char- 
ter-Parties, etc. By Robert Whitb 
Stevens. 8vo, 2s. 

Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN - 
TURY INVENTIONS: a Furkoast. 
By George Sdthbrland, M.A. Crovm 
8yo, is. M, net 

Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gtlrs 
Turner and ALSXANOhR Sutherland. 
With Portraits and 111 ustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5*. 

Warwick. —PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE: being the Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held in connection 
with the Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Fixhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess of Warwick. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Weathers, F.R.H.S., late Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, formerly of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, etc. Witli 159 Diagrams. 8vo, 
2la. net. 



Miscellaneous Theolog^ical Works. 

%* For CKwrdi of Bngland and Roman Catholic Works aee Messrs. Longmans k Oo.'s 

Special Cataloffuea. 



Balfour.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balkour, M.P. 8vo, 
12c. ^. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) (« A.K.H.B.'). 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. Crown 8vo, 3*. W. 

SUNDAY AI-TERNOONS IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY CITY. Crown 8vo, 



Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H.B. ')— «m<. 

CHANGED ASPECrrS OF UN- 
CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown 8vo, 
35. Qd. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 
8vo, 39. Qd. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8vo, Ss. Qd. 

*T0 MEET THE DAY' through the 
Chri.stian Year; >>eing a Text of 
Scripture, with an Original Medita 
tion and a Short Selection in Verne 
for every I>ay. Crpwn 8^0, is- 6«i, 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works — continued. 

Campbell.-RRLIGION IN OREXK Max MiiUer (F.)— amtuttMd. 
LlTKltATURE. By the Rev. Lbwis 
Gampbbt.l, M.A., LIi.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, Uniranity of St. 
Andrews. 8to. 16«. 



Davidson.— THEISM, as Grouaded in 
HuiiKin Naturu, liiHtorically and Critio- 
ally Flandled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1S92 and 1893, deliyered at 
Al>erdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, \U. 

Oibson.— TIIEABB^DELAMENNAIS 
AND THP: LliiERAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By the 
IIou. W. Gibson. With Portrait 
8vo, 125. ^(L 

Lang.— MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a 
Ileply to Professor Max Miiller. By 
Andrkw Lano. 8vo, 9i. 

MaoDonald (Gbobob). 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS. ThreeSeries. 
Crown 8vo, 3*. Grf. each. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. td. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO TEB SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY* 2 voU. 8v^. 
82s. 



Martineau ( Jamm). 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons, 2 Vols. Or. 
8vo, 3«. 6<2. each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses. 
Crovrn 8vo, Is. W. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 

RELIGION. 8vo. 14s. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRES- 
SES. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services 
for Public Worship. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Max Muller (F.). 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s, 

90,000/4)01. 



THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illostntad b^ tLc 
Religions of India. Tbe Hib'^rt 
Lectures, delivered at the CSia^^ur 
House, Westminster Abbaj, in \^i^\ 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION : Four Lsetures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. Ct. 
8vo, 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Giffot i 
Lectures, delivenxl before the U: 1 
versity of Glasgow iu 1388. CroB.< 
8vo, bs. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The OiSmd 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Crowu 
8vo, 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered befon 
the University of Glasgow in 1881. 
Cro¥ni 8vo, 6s. 



THBOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Giiford Lecture.-, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHIL080PH Y.deUvered 
at the Royal Institution in March, 
1894. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

RAMAK/t/SayA : His Life aod Say 
ings. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Romanes.— THOUGHTS ON RELl 
GION. By GxoBOB J. Rov anbs, LL.D., 
Jir.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6il. 



A FINE IS INCURRED IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. 





